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Mercerizing Machinery for Piece Goods 


stein EID eens 


Yarns in the Warp or Chain 


All Kinds of Outfits for Bleaching Thread and Soft Twisted Yarns. 
Bleaching Machinery for Yarnsin the Warp or Chain. 


Singeing Machines, Boiling Kiers, 
Washers Water, Chemic and Sour 
Squeezers. 

Rusden Patent, Continuous Chain- 


less Steamer, Aniline Agers. 


Dyeing Machines, Open Soapers, 


Blanket Washers, Color Kettles, 
Horizontal or Vertical Drying Ma- 
chines, with Copper or Tinned Iron 
Cylinders. 


Water and Starch Mangles, Auto- 
matic Tentering Machines, Dyeing 


Machines for Chain Warps. 

Dampening Machines, Calenders 
for Rolling, Glazing, Chasing and 
Embossing, also Calenders for Moire 
Finish. 


Sole Manufacturers of Patented 
AND Flexible Cloth Expander for Cylin- 
der Drying Machines, Calenders, 

Mangles, etc. 


Combination Rolls made of Cotton 
and Husk, especially adapted for Soft 
Finish, Unequalled for Elasticity 
and Durability. 


Cotton, Paper, Husk, Chilled Iron, 
Brass and Rubber Rolls, Electro-De- 


posited Copper Rolls for all purposes. 

Padding and Drying Machines for 
Shade Cloths, Single and Double 
Cylinder Engines, Hydraulic Presses 


and Pumps. 


Estimates, Drawings and full particulars of complete plants 
furnished on application 


THE TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO. 


Howard Building, Providence, R. I. 
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Warp 
Boiling 
Machine 


Bleaching, 


Dyeing, 


Drying, 
Finishing 
Machinery 


for all textile fabrics. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Providence Office, Room 417, Industrial Trust Building. 
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THE 


CAMLESS WINDER 


CONES TUBES DOUBLING 


8000 Spindles Sold 
From Jan. ist to Sept. ist. 


1910 MODEL 


ALL GEARS AND TRAVERSE PARTS 
MADE FROM HIGH GRADE STEEL 


You Must Remember 


That the ORIGINAL and CORRECT New Taper Cone 


Is Wound BY and ONLY BY the 


CAMLESS 
LOWELL MACHINE SHOP, LOWELL, MASS. 
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THE BEST 


NORTHROP LOOM BOBBINS 


ARE MADE BY THE NORTHROP 
LOOM MANUFACTURERS 








4 
4 












All Bobbins are carefully inspected 
for fit on spindle, working limits in 


loom, and quality of material and 





workmanship. 





The only place for poor bobbins is 


under the boiler. 


DRAPER COMPANY 
HOPEDALE, MASS. 


aT) 









J.D. CLOUDMAN, Southern Agent 


40 SOUTH FORSYTH STREET : : ATLANTA, CEORCIA 
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THE EMPHATIC SUCCESS OF OUR “IDEAL” 
AUTOMATIC LOOM IS DUE TO SEVERAL 
SALIENT POINTS OF SUPERIORITY OVER 
ALL COMPETITORS: 


Ist. The ease and smoothness with which they start up. 

2d. The acknowledged superiority of the cloth woven. 
gd. Simple and thoroughly mechanical construction, assur- 
ing freedom from the constant breakage and expen- 
|| sive repairs attending other automatic looms. 

4th. No special bobbins, shuttles or other expensive parts. 


5th. Ability to use cop or bobbin filling interchangeably. 


6th. Superiority of warp stop motion which does not break 
or frav the softest yarn. 


yth. Of the thousands in operation not a single bobbin or 
crank shaft broken. 


IN PROOF OF CLAIMS WE POINT TO THOSE 
MILLS FORMERLY USING OUR COMPETI- 
TORS’ LOOMS THAT ARE NOW USING OURS. 





. The Stafford Company 





Readville, Mass. 
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The New Improved 
Roving Frame, 


illustrated above, is the culmination of much time and 
expense and is designed with a view to eliminating 
unnecessary parts, without detracting in any sense 
from the stability or effectiveness of the machine, all 
of which has resulted in the production of a Frame 
that expert mechanical skill has made as nearly per- 
fect as possible A RIGID, LIGHT RUN- 
NING, EASILY CARED FOR machine, 
producing SUPERIOR ROVING at LOWEST 
COST for labor, to which we invite attention and 
comparison. 


Descriptive Catalogue upon Application. 


SACO-PETTEE COMPANY 


SHOPS: Newton Upper Falls, Mass., Biddeford, Maine 


Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C. 


5 
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The 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


Whitinsville, Mass. 


BUILDERS OF 





Cotton Machinery 














CARDS SPOOLERS 
COMBERS TWISTERS 
DRAWING FRAMES REELS 

ROVING FRAMES Long Chain Quillers 
SPINNING FRAMES LOOMS 








Southern Agent: 
STUART W. CRAMER, 
Charlotte, N. C. and Atlanta, Ga. 
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“Ritson Products” 








We have added a regulating device 
to our evener which is giving good 
satisfaction. This is patented by 
a Southern Mill man and we are the 
only concern handling same. ‘The 
device allows the operative to see 
at a glance where his evener is work- 
ing, and to adjust same without pass- 
ing in between machines. 


THE BRITTON EVENER REGULATOR 


is now applied to all 


KITSON FINISHERS 

















We are also prepared to supply the device 
for old machines which are equipped with 


PERHAM & DAVIS EVENERS. 








Write for particulars and price. 


Kitson Machine Shop 


Lowell, Mass. 
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Ladies’ tucked-top stockings are 
“easy” with our machines 





Our automatic seamless hosiery machines turn 
out the popular tucked-top ladies stockings en- 
tire—foot, rib-top and all—in a continuous string 
as readily as they do half-hose. And the 
saving of labor-cost over the usual practice is 
even greater; because where a separate footer 
and ribber are used a two-feed machine is re- 
quired for these tops. 

One unskilled operator attends to 15 of our 
automatic machines; and simply supplies the 
yarn ; while one adjuster or fixer looks after 
75 to 100 machines. 

The demand for these ladies’ goods is great and 
increasing. And with our machines there is 
no difficulty in supplying it at a good profit to 
the manufacturer. 

Wouldn’t you like particulars ? 


Scott & Williams, Incorporated 
Machinery for knitting mills 


2079 E. Cumberland Street Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 
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INDIANA COTTON MILLS 


ONE APPARATUS FOR THE ENTIRE MILL 
AUTOMATIC CONTROL OF TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY 


The only system that is guaranteed to maintain 


the humidity during all seasons, 
regardless of ‘all weather or temperature conditions. 


Mills Cooled to a Guaranteed Temperature in Summer 


Although our system is new we have equipped, or have received orders for equipping 
the following well known mills: 


American Thread Company, Kerr Mill, Fall River, Botany Worsted Mills, Passaic, N 
Mass. 

Sagamore Mfg. Company, Fall River, Mass. 

Brighton Mills, Passaic, N. J 

Ashland Cotton Company, Jewett City, Conn. 

Sharp Mfg. Co., New Bedford, Mass- 

Indiana Cotton Mills, Cannelton, Ind. 

Albany Cotton Mills, Albany, Ga, 

Sauquoit ohemee: ‘ompany, Capron, N. Y. 

Chronicle Cotton Mills, 3elmont, N.C, 

Lowell Cotton Mills, Lowell, N. Cc. 

Peerless Mfg. Company, Lowe il, N.C. 

Walterboro Cotton Mills, Walter “boro, 8.C, 

Eagle Spinning Company , Hamilton, Ont. 

W abasso Cotton Company, Three Rivers, Canada 

Shawinigan Mfg. Company, Three Rivers, Canada 

Dudley Shoals Cotton Mills, Granite Falls, N. C. 

Lily Mill & Power Company, Shelby, N.C. 

Farr Alpaca Company, Holyoke, Mass.—3 orders 


J.—2 orders 

Bradford Worsted Spinning Company, Louisville, 
Ky. 

Gera Mills, Passaic, N. J. 

Schlegel Mtg. Company, "Rochester be ee 

John B, Stetson C ompany, Phils we} Iphia, Pa. 

Oswegatchie Mfg. Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

American Viscose Company, Chester, Pa. 

Klots Throwing Company, Carbondale, Pa. 

Duplan Silk Company, Hazleton, Pa. 

Muller Gloria Mills, Winnipauk, Conn. 

Klots Throwing Company, Cumberland, Md. 

Huguet Silk Company, Wayland, N. 

Shamokin Throwing Company, Shamokin, Pa. 

Susquehanna Silk Mills, Lewiston, Pa. 

Klots Throwing Company, Scranton, Pa. 

Shamokin Silk Company, Shamokin, Pa. 

Klots Throwing Company, Archbald, Pa. 

Fugi Silk Company, Fuji, Japan. 


Carrier Air Conditioning Co. 
OF AMERICA 
use 39 CORTLANDT ST, NEW YORK 
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76 New Cotton Mills 


ave paid the compliment to Burt Ventilators by installing same during 
the last three years. Cotton mills need good ventilation above all things 
and they get it with the 


} 





















Burt Combination Skylight and Ventilators 


which are chosen because they are the best in material, workmanship and 
aoc features. The Burt is furnished with patented sliding sleeve 
damper which can be easily adjusted to any deyree and damper is held 
firmly by means of a patented feature without tying same to hook, nail 
or post. When glass top feature is 
ordered ventilator can be closed with- 
out interfering with light. Guaran- 
teed absolutely stormproof. 


Send for our new 112 page catalogue. 


The Burt Mfg. Co. 


432 Main Street 
AKRON, OHIO 












Largest Manufacturers of Oil Filters and 
Exhaust Heads in the World. 


Notice patented sliding sleeve damper. F urnished 
with flat wired glass up to and including 72 inch size. 
Also made with | metal tops. 
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LEIGH & BUTLER 


SUCCESSORS TO 


EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH 
232 Summer Street (opposite the South Station), Boston, Mass. 





SOLE AGENTS 


IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA FOR 


Platt Bros. & Co., Ltd. 


BY FAR THE LARGEST MAKERS IN THE 
WORLD OF 


Cotton, 


Woolen and Worsted 
Machinery 























Platt’s Patent Opening and Picking Machinery. 
Platt’s Cotton Comber will comb from 7-8” stoek to Sea Islands. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making Cotton Waste Into Yarns. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making French Worsted Yarns. 

Platt’s Woolen and Worsted Carding Engines, Special Designs. 
Platt’s Cotton, Cotton Waste, Woolen and Worsted Mules. 





MATHER & PLATT, LTD. 


Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. 
Archbutt-Deeley System for purifying and softening water, 


THE PATENT AUTOMATIC FEEDING MACH. CO., Lrp. 


Patent Feeding Machines for wool, cotton, flax, fur and fibrous material 
JOSEPH SYKES BROS. JAMES CRITCHLEY & SONS, 
Card Clothing for Cotton. Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted 


WILSON BROS. BOBBIN CO.’S 
Bobbins, Shuttles, etc. 




















Dronsfield Bros. Grinding Machinery and Emery Filleting. The 
Best French and English Combing and Rubbing Aprons. Harding’s 
Pins and Circles. Varey’s Fallers, etc. 
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Imitation is the Sincerest 
Form of Flattery, But— 


Manufacturers are hereby warned against using 
infringements upon the Cramer patents for 


Automatic Regulators 


for Humidifying and Heating Systems and 
Air Conditioners 
of the Spray Type with Fans! 


Before considering the purchase of infringing devices, 





make sure that the vendoris amply financially responsible 

and guarantees to indemnify the purchaser against loss by 

damage suits, for both infringers and users of infringments, 

however crude such infringments may be, will be prosecuted 
to the full extent of the law. 

AIR CONDITIONERS IN SPINNING ROOM. Don't be imposed upon by misleading terms and claims 


as to what the vendor’s patents cover; anyone can geta 

























patent for almost anything in the way of specific construc- 
tions; the vital question is whether or not such patents 
infringe other prior patents. 





Cramer System of 
Air Conditioning 


Vital Requirements for an Automatic Regulator: 





(1) There must be no wicking on the wet bulb member 
“to bother with and give trouble,and cause inaccurate indications.” 

(2) Both the dry and the wet bulb members must indi- 
caie actual temperatures that can be read, that the alleged 
accuracy of the device may be checked up by the purchaser 
at all times. 

(3) The materials of which the dry and wet bulb 
members are made must de well known to be durable, and 
permanent under the trying conditions of moisture and 
temperature changes. 


STUART W. CRAMER 


Charlotte, N. C. 

















a 
PE A MT AS 


——_— 





AUTOMATIC REGULATOR MouNTED on PFOvidence, R. I. Atlanta, Ga. 


COLUMN IN SPINNING ROOM. 











Cotton Machinery 
MASON MACHINE WORKS, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


Southern Office, 
Charlotte, 





Combers, Railway 
Heads, Drawing Frames 
Spinning Frames, Mules and Looms 


INCLUDING 


Plain and Fancy Silk Looms 
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POTTER & JOHNSTON MACHINE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I., U. S. A. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVB: NORTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: 


J. H. MAYES, WM. MUIR, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


SINGLE BEATER FINISHER. 
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Picking Machinery 


MADE BY THE 


POTTER & JOHNSTON MACHINE CO.,, 


has many new and valuable improvements, the workmanship and materials used are of the same 
high class as have characterized our products for many years. 

Our textile machinery is made by the same tools and processes and with the same care and 
precision as enters into our machine tool work. The Beater and fan shafts are ground, all studs 
are case hardened and ground. High speed gearing is all cut, and fast running pinions are made 
of steel, cut, and case hardened. All medium and high speed bearings are ring oiling, the 
beater and fan bearings having been designed to overcome the trouble of oil leakage, which every 
carder knows has caused him serious annoyance by getting inside of the machine and onto the 
cotton, to say nothing of the cost of the oil. These bearings are oil-tight and neither allow oil to 
be drawn inside of machine or to leak outside. 

The evener mechanism is so constructed that friction has almost been eliminated, and as a 
result, the slightest changes in thickness of laps will cause the necessary movement of the evener 
belt. This, of course, ensures an evenness of finished lap heretofore considered impossible. 

Combined with the countershaft shipper handle is a locking device for the beater bonnet. 
This device locks the bonnet on starting, or if the bonnet is open the shipper is locked so that the 
machine cannot be started. 

Improved forms of grid bars are used, the angle bars having milled knife edges, true and 
parallel to the edge of beater blade. The flat dust bars are made of sheet steel, and owing to 
their thinness are able to use over double the usual number and still keep the same space between 
bars and thus obtaining better cleaning action. 

Between the cage stripping rolls and the lap head we have applied our patented Anti-Split 
rolls, which prevent split laps. There are two of these rolls, the lower one is composed of a 
series of steel disks on a shaft, which run in corresponding grooves in the upper roll, the cotton 
passing between them is corrugated lengthwise with small ribs which are pressed down by the 
calendar rolls into reinforced strips binding the sheet together. 

The brake motion for the lap racks is adjusted by set screws for any desired friction, and 
change in same can be very quickly accomplished. 

Everything about the machine is substantial, and in all its refinements none have been attained 
by a sacrifice of strength or ample wearing surface. We guarantee this picker to do better clean- 
ing and evening with less cost for power, oil, and repair than any other machine on the market. 
The quality of the workmanship throughout is well illustrated by the fact that when running 
either idle or operating on cotton one can hardly tell from the sense of hearing that gears have 
any place in its construction, and the general appearance of the machine is such as to commend 
it to all who like nice lines and high finish in the machinery of their mills. 

We have finished machines at our works that are at all times open for inspection, as well as 


our shop and manufacturing processes, 
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~ |6502 Turbos 


Paying Dividends 
in these Plants 






































You Better Join the 
Turbo Family 














Comparisons are odorous, but the Turbo-Humidifier 
has been disinfected. So it will stand ’em. 

















During the past two years there have been quite a 
few money-saving Turbo demonstrations. 

















Who was it that said there are lies, ——- lies, and 








statistics? I don’t recall, but here are a few figures: 








Did you know that there are 6,502 Turbos agitating 








the atmosphere? 








In 98,830,400 cubic feet of mill space? 





Did you realize that they unload a matter of some 


78,055 gallons of Aqua Pura daily? 

















I didn’t till I figured it out And did you ever stop 
to think of the amount some humidifiers would have 
to handle to equal the performance? 


























1,561,100 gallons. Think of it 
TURBO uses. 


20 times what the 














And why, do you ask? Well, some vaporize, at 
best, 5 per cent. of the water—and the Turbo vapor- 
izes alll. 

And look at the list of satisfied Turbo users. Do 
you think these people bought ’em for souvenirs 
—in these Missouri times? 


Oh, by the way, do you get the Fog Horn? It’s 
about the Turbo. 





















































If you don’t receive it, let us know and we’ll send-it, 
and the Catalogue, too, if you haven’t seen it. 
































The G. M. Parks Company 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Southern Office, No. 1 Trust Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
B. S. COTTRELL, Manager. 


The. Turbo Family. 





*;Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Manchester, N. H 
‘Columbian Mfg. Co., Greenville, N. H 
*Jackson Co., Nashua, N. H. 
;Nashua Mfg. Co., Nashua, N. H 
;Wonalancet Company, Nashua, N. H. 
*Hillsboro Mills, Wilton, N. H. 
Massaemet Yarn Mills, Shattuckville, Mass 
Am. Worsted Machinery Co., Abington, Mass 
*jRenfrew Mfg. Co., Adams, Mass 
;Smith & Dove Mfg. Co., Andover, Mass 
7Boston Duck Co., Bondsville, Mass. 
*Chicopee Mfg. Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass 
+W. Boylston Mfg. Co., Easthampton, Mass. 
*Sagamore Mfg. Co., Fall River, Mass. 
‘Shove Mills, Fall River, Mass 
*Parkhill Mfg. Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
+Abbott Worsted Co., Forge Village, Mass. 
Lawrence Duck Co., Lawrence, Mass. 
*Nonotuck Silk Mills, Leeds, Mass. 
+Merrimack Mfg. Co.,, Lowell, Mass. 
United States Bunting Co., Lowell, Mass. 
West End Thread Co., Millbury, Mass. 
Warner Cotton Mills, Newburyport, Mass 
7Palmer Mills, Three Rivers, Mass. 
*Boston Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass 
+Warren Cotton Mills, West Warren, Mass. 
*tEdwards Mfg. Co., Augusta, Me 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., Biddeford, Me. 
York Mfg. Co., Biddeford, Me 
Goodall Worsted Co., Sanford, Me 
*Dexter Yarn Mills, Pawtucket, R. I. 
*Fletcher Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I. 
D. Goff & Sons, Pawtucket, R. I. 
;Lorraine Mfg. Ce., Pawtucket, R. I 
*Champlain Silk Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
‘Fuld & Hatch Knitting Co., Cohoes, N. Y. 
Standard Spinning Co., Oswego, N. Y 
Parsons Silk Throwing Co., Parsons, Pa. 
‘lhos. Wolstenholme Sons & Co., Phila., Pa 
Wolstenholme & Clark, Philadelphia, Pa 
*+Dan River Power & Mfg. Co., Danville, Va. 
**Riverside Cotton Mills, Danville, Va 
+Martinsville Cotton Mills, Martinsville, Va 
*Cedar Falls Mfg. Co., Cedar Falls, N. C 
*+Durham Hosiery Mill, Durham, N. C 
Travora Mfg. Co., Graham, N. C 
*Pomona Mills, Inc., Greensboro, N. C 
Hope Mills Mfg. Co., Hope Mills, N. C 
+Waverly Cotton Mills, Laurinburg, N. C 
Wennonah Cotton Mills, Lexington, N. C. 
Marion Mfg. Co., Marion, N. C 
*+Patterson Mills Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 
Cleghorn Cotton Mill, Rutherfordton, N. C 
Ella Mfg. Co., Shelby, N. C. , 
*Shelby Cotton Mills, Shelby, N. C 
‘Turner Mills Co., Statesville, N. C 
+Taylorsville Cotton Mills, Taylorsville, N. C 
Belton Mills, Belton, S. C 
‘Clinton Cotton Mills, Clinton, S. C 
*Globe Mills, Gaffney, S. C 
+Woodside Cotton Mills, Greenville, S. C. 
+Newberry Cotton Mills, Newberry, 8. C. 
+Ninety-Six Cotton Mills, Ninety-Six, S. C. 
Hamilton Carhardt Co., Rock Hill, 8. C 
*W. 8S. Gray Cotton Co., Woodruff, S. C. 
Perkins Hosiery Mills, Columbus, Ga. 
*Milstead Mfg. Co., Conyers, Ga 
+Fort Valley Yarn Co., Fort Valley, Ga 
+Elm City Cotton Mills, La Grange, Ga 
7Unity Cotton Mills, No. 1, La Grange, Ga. 
*7Unity Cotton Mills, No. 2, La Grange, Ga. 
Manchester Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga. 
*}Manchester Cotton Mills, Manchester, Ga 
Wahoo Mfg. Co., Sargent, Ga. 
*+Thomaston Cotton Mills, Thomaston, Ga 
*Verlina Mills, Jacksonville, Ala. 
*Hamilton Cotton Co., Hamilton, Ont. 
*Repeat orders +Air cleaning in addition 
to Humidifiers. 
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The Whaleback fra erie Machine 


Designed especially for piece-end sewing 
in Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing and Finish- 
ing Works, it holds the cloth taut in the 
piece during stitching, obviates narrowing- 
in of the ends of the piece thus saving 
in “ shorts.”’ 








The steel-spiked chain follows the , 
shape of the frame, over a solid bed. This 
insures steadier running and a more even 
stitch than is possible with spiked wheels 
running on carrier bowls. 


The full width of the cloth may be 
fastened at once—saving both time and 
labor. 






There is‘ special stripping arrangement 
with acutter that trims the edges of the 
seam, to which an automatic tar-mark 
stamping device can be attached if desired. 


A New Piece-End Sewing Machine 


Embodying Some Very Great Improvements 






It has a special steel link chain for the guide pins, 
taking the place of the objectionable solid ring. 
The ratchet motion is made in one solid piece, thus 
dispensing with troublesome set screws. 

Neither loose threads or fluff can get into the 
bearings as the top shaft is enclosed. 

The needle bar is square and works against a true 
milled surface. 

The height of machine is adjustable, and there is 
ample space for working the treadle. 

You can reduce your time and labor costs and get 
better work with this machine than with any other 
makes. 


We are Sole Agents for 
The New Patent 
Pneumatic Beetle 





F. T. WALSH, [Manager 


Thos. Leyland & Co., 60 India st., BOSTON, MASS. 
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OSWALD LEVER CO. 


(INCORPORATED 





Lehigh Avenue and Hope Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Cross 
Traverse 
Quillers 


Hosiery 
Winders 


To wind direct from the 
skein or twister spool 
skein to the knitting onto cops, butts, wood 
quills or paper tubes, 
bobbin in all sizes to suit any grade of yarn 
from the coarsest of — 
to suit any kind jute or duck to the 
finest of mercerized. | 


To wind from the 


of yarn. 


BUILDERS OF 


Textile Machinery 
WINDING A SPECIALTY 
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JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CO 
~~ NORTH ADAMS, MASS., U. S. A. 


Crabbing Machine Bulletin No. 70 


3-SECTION 
CRABBING MA CIBIINIE 


May be used as a CONTINUOUS Crabbing 
Machine. A One, Two or Three Bowl Crab— 


(Intermittent)—A Wet Rolling and Stretching 
Machine. 


Any finish possible to obtain on any number, or 
any type of Crab, can be obtained on this ONE 
machine, and it will be much better and smoother. 


Are you from Missouri ? 


Bulletin No. 70 ‘* shows you.’’ 
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American Textile specialty flachineny bo. 


670 Eddy St., Providence, R. I. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHUTTLES AND SHUTTLE IRONS 
FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Filling-Waste is reduced to nothing and long Cops 
will only be a success if our 
Never-Slip Cop Tubes are 
Patented used in connection with our 


in the 


e s 
sant tins Never-Slip Cop Spindles, 
aman We can guarantee that with our com- 
Foreign bination of Never-Slip Cop Spindles and 
Countries Tubes, looms can be run with longer cops 
than used at present, at a much faster rate 
of speed. 


Shuttle with Spindle Raised 
U.S. Patents : 778851, Jan. 3, 1905; 790611, May 23, 1905; other patents pending 


Never-Slip 
Cop Tube 


Patent Shuttle with Spindle Lowered 
applied for U.S. Patents: 778851, Jan. 3, 1905; 790611, May 23, 1905; other patents pending 


We also manufacture a complete line of 


Paper Cop Tubes, Cones and Shells 


Send your samples and we will quote prices on any lot desired. 


New York Office, 363-373 Rider Ave. 
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Yarn Conditioning Machine. 


A Machine that Produces Results 
An essential part of a modern mill equipment for uniformly conditioning yarns, without injury 
to bobbins 
Absolutely controls the amount of moisture introduced into yarn 


Sargent Drying Machines(fire resisting.) 


Iron and Steel Construction, Asbestos Insulated. 


For Cotton, Wool, Hair 
Wool Washers, Wool Dusters and Openers 
Carbonizing Dryers, Carbonizing Plants complete 
Burr Pickers, Automatic Feeds for Cotton and Wool 


G. SARGENT’S SONS, Corporation 


GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 
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is the Relative Humidity 
in Your Mill? 


A GLANCE! * 2» | CURVES 


\ 


AT THE | COS __ TELLS YOU 


If you install a "Tycos Hygrodeik, you will be able to tell whenever you 
want the information, just what percentage of humidity is actually present in 
your mill. 

It won't be necessary for you to examine the “Jyeos” Hygrodeik, then stop 
to figure out problems in percentage. The purpose of this instrument is not 
only to give you the information desired, but to figure it out for you. 


ALL YOU NEED DO IS “READ THE CURVES” 


from Wet Bulb to Dry Bulb. The percentage of humidity is pointed out at the 
bottom of the chart by the Index. 

If our claims are true, you want ‘Jycos’ Hydrodeik. Sena for the bookle 
that proves they are true—it also tells considerable about humidity. 


The Hohmann & Maurer Division 


Kaylor Instrument Companies’ - Rochester, N. Y. 


‘*Where the Thermometers Come From.’’ 












NEW YORK 
Bank of Metropolis Building BOSTON 
Broadway and 16th St. 44 High Street 


CHICAGO 
Heyworth Building 
42 Madison Street 
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Sturdy @ Mazda Lamps 


Stand Rough Treatment 


For textile mill lighting G-E 
MAZDA Lamps have three char- 
acteristics that place them far ahead 
of all other illuminants. 


1. They give three times as much 
light as ordinary incandescent lamps 
of the same current consumption. 


2. They show colors nearer to real 
daylight values than any other type 
of electric incandescent lamps. 


3. They will withstand any or- 
dinary shock without breaking. 


A Lighting Plan 
For Your Mill 


showing size and location of 
lights for most efficient light- 
ing will be furnished prompt- 
ly without obligation to you 
if you write at once. 


When lighted, G-E MAZDA 
Lamps may be roughly 
cleaned without fear of 
breaking filament. 


When not lighted these 
lamps are protected from 
vibration by a special shock 
absorber rosette on the 
ceiling. 


The 16 and 21!* concentric 
steel diffusers used with 
these lamps reflect from I5 
to 20% more light on the 
work than is possible with 
any glass shade. All the 
light is reflected and black 
shadows done away with. 


The combination of G-E 
MAZDA Lamps with shock 
absorbing ceiling rosettes 
and concentric steel dif- 
fusers will increase your 
output by enabling oper- 
atives to pick up loose ends 
quickly and surely. 


This illustration is 
made from an actual 
photograph of a man 
demonstrating how 
roughly lighted G-E 
MAZDA Lamps may 
be handled. Repeated 
blows failed to injure 
the filament, although 
lamp was forcibly 
bounced against the 
ceiling. 


General Electric Company 


Mill Power Dept., Boston, Mass. 


Principal Office: Schenectady, N. Y. 


Sales Offices in All Large Cities. 
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PSARSKI DYEING MACHINE 


The Only All Around Perfect Dyeing Machine Built to Date 


Great Production Great Saving in Labor—Dyestuffs—Steam and Water 








PERFECT AND DEPENDABLE DYEING. 
NO CHANNELS—NO SPOTTED BATCHES. 


GREAT TRANSVERSE PRESSURE of 1 to 25 lbs. per square inch is automatically created by 
materials hard to permeate. 
THOROUGH PENETRATION of dye liquor is thereby assured. 
A GREAT BLEACHING MACHINE.—Bleaches 1500 to 2000 lbs. cotton per day. 
A GREAT COLOR STRIPPING MACHINE.—Strips with approximately one-third of the agents 
used in other methods. 
UNDER FAVORABLE CONDITIONS—Dyes 2000 to 2500 lbs. Wool per day—Acid colors. 
Dyes 1500 lbs. Wool per day.—Top chromed colors. 
Dyes 1000 Ibs. Wool per day.—Bottom chromed colors. 
Dyes 3500 to 4000 Ibs. Cotton per day —directcolors, 
Dyes 1500 to 2000 lbs. Cotton per day—Sulphur colors. 
DYES PERFECTLY WITH THE NEW COTTON VAT COLORS. 
DYES PERFECTLY AND EASILY WITH ALL THE WOOL COLORS, 
DYES WORSTED TOPS WITH UNIFORM SHADE THROUGHOUT. 
(No matting or felting. Consequently no extra noils in recombing.) 
DYES HAT BODIES, ALL GRADES, UNIFORM PENETRATION THROUGHOUT. 
DYES WOOL AND COTTON YARNS IN SKEINS, HANKS, BALLS, CONES, COPS, 
BOBBINS. 
WOOL OR WOOLEN YARNS OR WORSTED TOPS ARE NOT MATTED OR FELTED. 
YARNS AND SLUBBING are packed quickly and easily into machine. 
(Need no pre-preparation or special building arrangement). 


THE PSARSKI DYES ALL FIBRES—WOOL—COTTON-—SILK—JUTE—FLAX—RAMIE 


/t is built by people who know how. 


THE PSARSKI DYEING MACHINE COMPANY © 
3167 FULTON ROAD, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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COTTON MANUFACTURERS 
Get LIGHT For YOUR Mill FREE 





—_—- 


RICE’S MILL WHITE 
Saves Light Money by Reflecting Light. 


It isa positive waste of money that rightfully belongs to you and your stockholders 
if you neglect to utilize daylight to its full extent. 

Dark, dismal walls and ceilings in your mill make it necessary for you to consume 
a great deal more artificial light than is necessary, for at an expense comparatively small, 
when the cost of gas or electricity is considered, you can make a very material reduction 
in your annual bill for artificial light. 

Rice’s Mill White can be applied to any wall or ceiling in your mill. Two coats 
of it will be found more durable and lasting than three coats of oil or lead. 

Dust will not adhere to it, and when necessary it can be washed two and three 
times without injury to its surface, 

It gives a good, hard, glossy surface that reflects all light that strikes it into every 
part of the rooms where it is used. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER. We will send a gallon of Rice’s Mill White free 
to any mill owner mentioning the Textile World Record and willing 
to pay express charges. Do you want to test this money saver? 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT COMPANY 
(Originators of Mill White Paint) 
Dept. A, Providence. R. I. 
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Starch 


A Prominent 
New England 


Mill had been sizing 


warps with potato 


starch for 25 years. 
Tried our starch and was 
astonished at the results— 
smoother yarn and stronger, 
less breakage, quicker draw- 
ing in and tying in without 
stumbling, better separation, 
increased production. 

















If you want to know what we can do for 
your mill in better results and increased 
production write 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
NEW YORK 


SLATCR 
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Will Keep You Informed 


You want to know the capacity of your machines—you want to know what your 
employees are able to do—you want to know whether there is a waste of tme, of 


energy, or of power—in short—of your money, due to the failure of men or 
machines to keep up to their full capacity. 


It is the business of the Root Linear Counter to give you that information. 
How It Counts 


It registers the output of each machine with infallible accuracy, whether in hanks, 
pieces, yards, picks : in fact in any unit form. 


Where To Use It 


It can be used on looms, balling machines, twisters, dressers, folders, printing ma- 
chines, rolling machines, etc. 


Saving Raw Material 


It shows at a glance just what your output is, and prevents unnecessary production, 
while insuring sufficient output, and therefore saves raw material. 


Figuring Cost Estimates 


Accurate cost estimates can be made by making daily comparisons of the productive 
capacity of employees or machines from the records obtainable with this machine. 


The Root Linear Counter is extensively used in cotton mills and bleacheries, and it 
would pay you to write today for Catalogue No. 18 which gives more detailed information, 
If you will tell us just what your counting problem is, we will tell you just how to solve it- 


THE C. J. ROOT COMPANY 


Bristol, Conn. 
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A COMPLETE DYE-HOUSE 
IN ONE MACHINE 


Colored Goods Manufactured by use of same Winding Processes as Grey Goods 
ELIMINATES SKEIN WINDING and WARPING 


FRANKLIN DYEING MACHINE 


(Patents pending in the United States, Canada and principal Foreign Countries) 


For COTTON, WOOL and WORSTED YARNS 


Dyes Cotton in the Lap—Wool in Card-Ball—Worsted in the Top 
MACHINES IN PRACTICAL OPERATION IN MILLS DEMONSTRATE A 
Saving of 25 to 30 % in Dye-Stuffs and 75% in Labor Cost 
NO HYDRO-EXTRACTOR REQUIRED 
FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 
P. 0. Box 465 Providence, R. I. 
F. E. ATTEAUX & CO., Inc., Selling Agents, 176 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. 
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New Process 
...» NOISELESS 


‘ DAWPR 
iu PINIONS 


Are standard on many prominent Ameri- 
can motors and machine tools. 

Silent when old as while new, they 
offer economical and certain relief from 
the annoying clatter of metal-to-metal 
gearing. The cushioning 
effect of the rawhide also 
lessens destructive vibra- 
tion, thus increasing the 
lifeandoften 
improving 
the quality 
of product of 
the machine. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST September 17, 1910 


Aerial Transportation 
The Triplex Chain Block 


The best chain ‘hoisting machine, absolutely safe. “Always holds the 
load automatically at any point. One man alone can lift the full load 


HE lifting of loads is a universal need—a 
vital factor in every man’s business. }' The 
Triplex Block is the simplest, safest, most 
efficient and most economical load-lifter in the world. 
It lifts loads under all conditions in all places— 
from a palace to a sawmill —a garage to a warship. 
When one man pulls on the hand chain of the 
Triplex Block, he can lift any load from 200 Ibs. to 
twenty tons; two men can lift forty tons. 

The load is always automatically held at any point 
during the lift. You can go away and let it hang 
ten seconds or a year. It will not come down until 
you are ready. Then you lower it by pulling lightly 
on the reverse side of the hand chain. 

The Triplex Block has the strongest, simplest, 
smoothest-running, wear-resisting system of gears 
ever devised to multiply lifting power. 

It so multiplies the strength of one man as to make him 
master of every lifting problem. 

Many loads must also be transported — moved 
horizontally. The Triplex Block not only lifts its 
Joad easily and holds it suspended safely, but when 
hung from a trolley running on an overhead track, 
the load may be moved easily wherever the overhead 
rack goes. 

One man can push the load as easily as he lifts it. 

In foundries, machine“ shops, factories, sawmills, 
mines, ves, warehouses—in power-houses and 
boiler-rooms —on railways, ships and docks — thousands 
of Tnplex Blocks are daily lifting and transporting thou 
sands of tons, at a saving in labor which frequently repays 
the whole cost of installation in six months. Everyone 
who has lifting and transporting to do should write for 
the book about Tnplex Blocks. A postcard brings it. 

Three hundred dealers in the United States carry Triplex Blocks in 


stock Wherever you are and whatever your problem—you may have « 
Triples Block to try by just asking any one of them or by writing to us, 


14 Sizes: One half a ton to forty tons. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Makets o Ya e Products YALE 9 Murray St , New ¥ rk 


PTA vA . . . 
lhe Triplex Block would prove itself a real necessity in 
thousands of places where it is not even known today. 
[his is why we spent $3,000 to print the above full-page 
advertisement in the Saturday Evening Post of Sept. 17th. 
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GUTTA-BALATA BELTING 


TRADE-MARK 




















Has the least stretch of any belt made. 





Either side can be run next the pulleys. 


It is waterproof and runs successfully in damp 
places. 


It is adapted for high speeds and for use 


where grease and oil come in contact with 


the belt. 
All GUTTA-BALATA belts 4-ply and 


heavier are absolutely seamless. 


Send for descriptive booklet. 


RUBBER COVERED ROLLERS 


NEW ROLLERS COPIPLETE 





ROLLERS RE-COVERED 








We furnish Rubber Covered Rollers for all purposes for which such rollers 
are or can be used in Textile Mills. The quality of our mbber coverings is 
rigidly maintained at its well known high standard —resulting in satisfaction and 


the greatest economy to the user. 


BOSTON BELTING COMPANY 


Boston New York Buffalo 
Chicago San Francisco Portland, Oregon 
Philadelphia Baltimore Atlanta 
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The Altemus Line 


SOME THINGS I CAN DO FOR YOU 
Ladue 


pe 


Below I give you but 2 a hint of the many types of machinery and 
the textile service I can render you. 


@ Special Patent Bobbin Winders for Cotton and high speed pro- 
duction, unequalled in the quality of their work. They wind 
from the skein, cones, cops or spools, or rewind defective bobbins. 


@ My special machines for Worsted, Linen, etc., with the 
VARIABLE SPEED MOTION, wind from skeins or otherwise. 
without injury to the yarn. They are the greatest winders ever 
built, both for production and hard and compact winding. 

@ Patent Cop Winders for shuttle cops for heavy counts of yarn 


@ Butt winders for winding medium yarns to take the place of 
bobbins for loom production. 

@ Winders for Hosiery and Sweater yarns of all kinds. 

Winders for Silk and Mercerized yarns. 

@ Spooling: I can handle the finest yarns for high speed pro- 


duction. 


q@ \W: arping : My department for handling all kinds of yarns 


and fabrics is equz al to the best. 


¢ Beaming. I make all kinds of Beamers for converting warps 
into the desired condition for all purposes. 


Information concerning many other kinds of machinery cheer- 
fully furnished on request. 


JACOB K. ALTEMUS 


Textile Machinery 
2824 No. 4th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


- 
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T. C. Entwistle Co. 


Lowell, (lass. 


FRANK B. KENNEY, President and Manager 








Textile Machinery of Real Quality 
The Kind That Helps You Improve As 
Well As Increase Your Output 





Slasher Warpers 
Ball Warpers 
Beaming Machines 
Expansion Combs 
Traverse Wheel and 
Long Roll Grinders 


J. H. MAYES, Southern Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Which Picture Shows 


The State of Affairs in Your Factory? 


Before Elevator was Installed. After Elevator was Installed. 


The above illustration shows how a congested floor was relieved by the 
installation of an elevator, making available space for the installation of 
additional machines, thereby doubling the capacity of the plant and its value. 


We can furnish an Otis Hand Power Elevator having a capacity of 
1500 pounds for $75.00, or for $300.00 furnish an Otis Power Elevator to 
be connected to your present shafting. 


Why not consider this small investment, which would not only relieve 
your manufacturing floor, but double its capacity, avoid unnecessary 
handling of material and give full value to all your upper floors. 


We will gladly furnish any information desired regarding above. 


Write to Department ‘‘S’’ 


Otis Elevator Company 
17 Battery Place, NEW YORK CITY 
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The Bristle Cloth STRETCHER 


GETS THE FULL WIDTH DESIRED. 


The Bristle Cloth WINDER 


WINDS SOLID ROLLS FREE FROM WRINKLES. 


The Bristle Cloth EVENER 


EVENS THE GOODS BEFORE WINDING OR TENTERING, 


AN IMPORTANT FEATURE as shown in the above illustration, is that this 
stretcher can be installed at amy point on the drying cans so as to get the stretch at the 
proper place, »amely :—At the point where the cloth is commenc- 
ing to dry, so that it will retain the width gained. 


Sold on approval. 


AMERICAN FINISHING MACHINERY CO. 
141 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


4 CANNON STREET, MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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"THE 
SPLIT 
BUSHING 


ISELLS ROLLER BEARINGS 


An Exclusive Sells Advantage 


The steel split bushing which we use to prevent the shaft from being cut and worn 
by our case hardened steel rolls serves another equally important and economical purpose. 


It is this :— 


By varying the thickness of these bushings The Sells Roller Bearing can be bushed 
to different diameters of shafts as e asily and practically as a split pulley. 

Each size Sells is susceptil le to three ch: inges. 

And the only expense is for the small cost of extra bushings. 

The Sells is the only roller bearing that can be so bushed, and the enormous 
advantage of this to the user cannot be overestimated. He can change his shaft or adapt 
these bearings to different boxes as well. 


Besides :— 


Any Sells can be fitted to any hanger, post hanger or pillow block of corresponding 
size. And being split throughout is applied as easily as a split pulley. 

The Sells has a self-contained roller structure which eliminates all friction between 
rolls and at the same time insures that they run parallel with box. 

The Sells cost 50% less than any roller be: aring and can be fitted in your entire 
plant at no expense for new equipment. 

Will you find out just what we can save for you by signing and mailing us 
the attached coupon—right now before you forget? 


ROYVERSFORD 


Manufactured by FOUNDRY AND 
CoMPANY, Inc 


ROYERSFORD Phila., Pa. 


Gentlemen ;—Replying to 


your ad. in Textile World 
FOUNDRY AND MACHINE CO., Inc., and sil {uforination regarding 
Sells Roller Bearings. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Power Transmission Machinery and 
Punching and Shearing Machines, 


56 N. FIFTH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Firm 


Firm Address 
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HUNGERFORD ® TERRY, Inc. 


FILTERS 


HORIZONTAL PRESSURE FILTER 


A PROMINENT BLEACHER WRITES: 


“The installation of a battery of Hungerford Filters has produced exactly the results in our bleaching process 
that we had hoped to attain when we decided to try the effect of filtration of our water supply.” Another 
“Since your apparatus was installed we have not had a pound of rebleach that we could trace to the water.” 
The largest firm of finishers in Philadelphia writes: “We have had filters of different makes, but must say this 
is the best one we ever purchased and the only one to give us the guaranteed quantity of water.” Another 
manufacturer writes: ‘‘We can say without hesitation that the fine finish and brilliant whites that we are 
enabled to get are due entirely to the good offices of your filter.”” Another one: “We believe that we are get 
ting fully thirty per cent. more water through your filters than your guarantee calls for, and only in the mud 
diestof the James River water do we bave to use alum.” Still another: “In the five years we have run the 
filter we have never had cause tu remove the manhole cover.” 

Last month we moved one of our million gallon gravity filters which had been in continuous operation 
since 1902. Not one dollar had been spent on this filter in the intervening years, yet the sand was as clean and 
as fresh, an.| the capacity and efficiency of the filter were just as high as when first installed. 

This is the kind of filter the successful textile manufacturer uses. 


A FEW CUSTOMERS 


Bellman Brook Bleachery, Fairview, N.J., 2,000,000 gals. per day The Arlington Co., Arlington, N. J, 1,000,000 
Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va 250000 “* “« & Welsbach Light Co., Gloucester, N. J. 1,000 000 
Newburgh Bleachery, Newburgh, N. Y 6,000 000 Weidmann Silk Dyeing Co., Paterson, N..J., 9,000,000 
Revolution Cotton Mills,Greensboro, N.C., 1,300,000 * a National Silk Dyeing Co., Paterson, N. J., 10,000,000 
Dominion Textile Co., Montreal, Canada, 2,000,000 * ~ Vesta Knitting Mills, Providence, R. I. 100,000 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Troy, N. Y ne lh CUO. US Piqua Bleach & Dye Works, Piqua, Ohio 100 ,000 
Great Falls Bleachery, Somersworth, N. H. 300,000 * $+. Am. Silk D. & F. Co., Hawthorne,N.J, 2,000 000 
Cliffside Mills, Cliffside, N. C 1,000,000 * 7 Victoria Plush Mills, Lenni, Pa. 400 000 
Mohawk Valley Cap Factory, Utica, N. Y., 00,000 * ‘“s ‘ Frank F. Pels Co... New Durham, N. J. 200 000 
Avalon Knitwear Co., Utica, N. Y 500.(MM) “ ‘ Stroock Felt Co., Newburgh, N. Y. 2,600 000 


fais 


HUNGERFORD @ TERRY, Inc. 


Engineers and Manufacturers of Water Filters 
PENNA. BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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FIG.39 


Boxes 


and Trucks. 


Designed to Fulfill All the Requirements of Textile Mills 
in a Manner Superior to Any Other Basket 


Fifteen years of steadily increasing use in Leading Mills attests this fact. 


Made of extra quality, extra heavy weight cotton duck, with indestructible frame 
of round spring steel, and combining to the highest degree, light weight, smoothness, 
necessary flexibility, durability, etc. 

Used by leading Textile Mills for the past fifteen years. 


Sold direct and through all leading Mill Supply Houses. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LANE & BROTHER 
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Why Waste Your Light Money ? 


KEEP THE LIGHT YOU PAY FOR 
WHERE IT IS NEEDED. 


DO NOT HAVE IT RADIATE WHERE 
IT DOES NO GOOD. 


GROUP P GROUP D 


For Localized Lighting For General Illumination 





Wheeler Para-Steel Reflectors. 












: The majority of textile mills are wasting money for electric lighting in either one of the 
iy following ways: 

ds - 
ie Ist—They are not using reflectors of the proper shape for their purpose, hence the 

is light that should be concentrated where needed radiates to where it serves no purpose. 





2nd—The reflectors they are using may be of the proper shape, but the inside surface 
is of such material or finish that it accumulates fluff, dirt and grime to such an extent as 
to deaden the light and change the contrivance used from a **reflector’’ to a mere local 
izer of light; or the surface finish is so inadequate that when the reflector is used in 
dyeing and bleaching establishments the moisture and acid fumes cause deterioration and 
corrosion of the retlector. 

















Is was to overcome these difficulties that Wheeler ‘‘Para-Steel’’ reflectors were designed. 
teflector ‘‘Group P, for Localized Lighting,’ is ‘designed to give to the operatives all the light 
thrown off by the lamp to which it is attached. None of the light is wasted—all of it is thrown 
directly on to the loom, work-bench or machine, where light is needed. Where lighting is desired 
over wide areas and arc lamps are undesirable, “‘Group D” reflector ‘‘for General Illumination” 
s exceptionally good, throwing the light downwards and outwards at a wide angle. 

Besides giving the highest possible lighting value, Wheeler ‘‘Para-Steel” reflectors are of 
greater durability than other reflectors, as they have an inside coating of porcelain enamel, which 
n addition to being impervious to moisture and acid atmospheres, has such a glazed surface that 
it collects comparatively little fluff and dirt, and therefore really reflects, instead of deadening, 
light. 

Send for descriptive bulletin demonstrating the higher lighting efficiency of Wheeler ‘‘Para- 
Steel’’ Reflectors. 


Wheeler Reflector Company 


156 Pearl Street, Boston 
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TEXTILE OILS 


Wool Oils: “BRETON” BRANDS—used for 


over a quarter of acentury. Stand 
today, *‘Peer of all Wool Oils.’’ 













Loom Oils: “PARAGON” BRANDS from 
e ““ 7 : ” 

Water-white,” for finest work, graded 
down to suit every requirement, in- 
suring satisfactory and economic 

results. 
















Spindle Oils; Made for every class of spinning 

devices, from highest speeded 
spindle, down. Strictly neutral 
and absolutely uniform. 





High Grade LUBRICATING OILS for every condition. 
RUB ROLL, APRON, TOP ROLL OILS, etc. 









Sufficient oil of any kind sent subject to“test and approval.” 





BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY 


80 South St., NEW YORK 





BOSTON FALL RIVER PHILADELPHIA 


Works, Claremont, Jersey City, N. J. 
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SMITH, DRUM & CO. 


‘‘BUILDERS OF THE BEST” 
Labor Saving Machinery for Dyeing, Singeing and Finishing 


HOSIEHERY 


IN SULPHUR, ANILINE, DEVELOPED BLACKS AND COLORS 
POWER SCREW PRESSES and MERCERIZING MACHINES 


SAVE LABOR and DYE STUFF and do BETTER WORK in your 





ML lei dye house by using 


SMITH, DRUM & CO. 
ae MACHINES 
HOT & COLD 


FINISH Full 
WITH OR WITHOUT 


PLATES Particulars 












Application 


CORAL AND 
CUMBERLAND 
STREETS 


‘PHILA, PA. ae 


Somthern Agent, H. G. MAYER, Realty Bidg., Charlotte, N.C. 


LAWSONS 












Good’s Combined MHackling 
and Spreading Machine. 





















Hope Foundry, 


BRANCH OF 


Fairbairn Lawson Combe 


Barbour, Ltd. 


MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR 


Preparing and Spinning 


Flax, Hemp, Tow and Jute 


‘Special Machinery 
for the Manufacture of 


Twines, Rope Yarns and Binder Twine 


LEEDS, England Long Reach Screw-Gill Draw- 


ing Frames. Chain-Gill Draw- 
ing Frames with Apron Heads. 


Patent High-Speed Horizontal 
and Automatic Spinning 
Frames for Manila. 


Improved Laying Machines. 
HaskellDawes Tubing 


T wisters. 


Brownell’s Patent T wisting and 
Laying Machines for Twine. 


N. B.—Complete Plans and Estimates for 
Flax, Tow, Hemp and Jute Mills, Trawl 


Twine Factories and Steam Ropeworks. 
\ 
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No Other Ready Roofing 
Gan Withstand This Test ! 


rhe fils yer of a powerful blow-torch was placed within two inches of J-M Asbestos 
Roofing. At the end of fifty minutes the roofing was not burned or injured, being only 
slightly pitakenen by smoke. Thisis one of a number of te-ts which prove conclusively 
lat the only permanently durable prepared rooting—the one that better than any other 
resists fire, acid, rot, rust, heat, cold and wear is 


J-M Asbestos Roofing 


Other ready roofings are madeof wool It, rag stock, paper, shoddy, coal tar, and other 
highly infiaminable m: ate rials, which are an actual menace to a buik ling instead of a pro. 
tection. J.-M Asbestos Roofing 1s the “cheapest per-year” roofing because it requires no coat 
ing or painting to preserve it. The first cost 1s the only expense. 

Fire-proof construction is better fire protection to a building than any amount of fire 
insurance. By covering buildings with J-M Asbestos Roofing it will protect them fromm fire 
at no extru cost. 

Write our nearest branch today for samples and Catalog—or simply write your name 
address on margin of this advertisement and mail it to us, 


H.W. JOHNS-MANVILLE Co. 


Manufacturers of Asbestos f£S FST. 7 x Asbestos Roofings, Packings, 
and Magnesia Products a FSi Electrical Supplies, Ete 


and 


Baltimore Chicago Detroit Los Angeles New Orleans Pittsburg 
Boston Cleveland Kausas City Milwaukee New York San Francisco 
sulfalo Dallas London Minneapolis Philadelphia Seattle 122 


St. Louis 


For Canada—-The Canadian H. W. Johns-Manville Co., Limited 
ronto, Ont Montreal, Que. Winnipeg, Man. Vancouver, B. C, 


>. 


The accompanying illustration 
shows adjustable 
the * Palmer | hr ad 


e 


guide for spinning an itwisting. This 


guide is Adjustable : in all 


z 


directions and can be rigidly and 
permanently fixed. Thread 

boards and rails of metal which are 
expensive are not Guide 
necessary with this 

SEND two clappers for free samples 


for circular. 


The Palmer Revolving Guide 
for Wet and Dry Twisting 


Lays the fiber closer Saves power 


Makes a smoother twist Will outwear many wire guides 
. 5 Patented 


THE I. E. PALMER CO., Middletown, Conn. 
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COMPLETE 
EQUIPMENTS 
FURNISHED 











OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE AND THE 
MOST MODERN. 










Automatic Bobbin Lathe. 











Send for Catalogue and Quotations 








103 104 
Invented and built by . 
THE DEFIANCE MACHINE WORKS, 
DEFIANCE, OHIO 
Also, aerate Machinery for Making 





AUTOM ean »KES, Rims, WHEELSand BopiEs, CARRIAGE and WAGON Eom, 
Spokes, Rims ar a Wr HEELS, WAGONS CARRIAC 7ES, SHAFTS, POLES oe 
YOKES “ ;LE TREES pe PS, Haxpits Ss, INSULATOR PINS on on 


>» 
SuHoe Lasts, BALUSTE! OV AL Woop DisugsandforG ENERALW<‘ IDWORK., Automatic Spool] Turning Lathe. 












anon 


Cloth Washers, Dye Tubs, Vats, Fulling Mills, 
Piece Dyeing Machines, Special Machinery, 
Brass Founders, Tanks, To Order. — 


Hopkins Machine Works, inc. 


BRIDGETON, R. I. 


Providence Office, 49 Westminster St. 


= 


ee eee Ge Ame Here eee >a 
ee ee ie ae bee bn ae 


ip Sees SP 


Spindles and Dye Tub Valves, 
Flyers, for Cloth Guides, etc. 
Cotton, Wool, Send for our Bronze or. 
Silk, Flax, etc. and. Price List Porcelain Rings. 
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EFFICIENT TRIPLEX POWER PUMPS 


A particularly reliable pump is required for the modern factory, mill or power 
station. The operator should be able to devote his attention to other things 





than tinkering with pumps. Geulds pumps are reliable. They will pump day 
in and day out, the only attention necessary being a little oiling now and then. 
The economy of power driven pumps is self-evident. Thesame power which 


drives the mill may be utilized, thus taking advantage of the higher efficiency of 
larger prime movers. Send for catalog giving details of all Goulds pumps for 
every service. 


The GOULDS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
62 W. FALL ST., SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 


NEw YorK Boston PHILAQELPHIA PITTSBURG. CHICAGO, St. Lovts. DENVER SEATTLE, PORTLAND 
SPOKANE. Los ANGELES. SAN FRANCISCO, JACKSONVILLE, CHARLOTTE. NEW ORLEANS. MONTREAL. TORONTO’ 














THE GEB COMPENSATOR 


For Bramwell First Breaker Card Feeds 






Prevents 














Secures 
Even 


Feeding 


We are the Feeder Specialists 


GEO. S. HARWOOD & SON, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 
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WM. SELLERS & XX: icemmeatial 


Philadelphia, Pa, 





Makers of 
Shafts, 
Couplings, 
Pulleys, 
Hangers, 


and all most approved appliances for the 


Transmission of Power by Belts, Gears or Ropes 


Catalogue upon request. 


Machine Tools, 
Adjustable Binder Frame for belt . 
drives to Spinning Frames, Twisters, etc, Injectors, Power Cranes. 


THE AMERICAN 


STEEL SPLIT PULLEY 
AND SIX MONEY-SAVING POINTS 


It is 45% lighter than a cast iron pulley of the 
same size. 

It is easier to put up on the shaft. 

It causes less friction on the hangers. 

It ‘* fans” less air than wood or iron pulleys. 

Being throughout of steel, it is practically indes- 
tructible. 

It wili neither warp, burn, shrink nor swell. 


THe AMERICAN PUuLLeEy Go. 
MAIN OFFICE & WORKS PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. 
Chicago Branch, 124 S.Clinton St. 


The Jackson Belt Lacer 
operated by one man laces a 
20 inch belt in ten minutes, 


other widths in proportion. How long 
does it take in yourshop? @ The Jackson 
Joint consists of intermeshing steel wire 
lacing, connected or disconnected in a sec- 
ond, by inserting or withdrawing a raw hide 
pin. @ It saves time and expense, not 
only because a splice can be made quickly, 
but because the connection is so neat and 
durable that the belt is not apt to break 
again at the same place and its life is 
thereby greatly lengthened. A Lacing made 
by the Jackson Belt Lacer is equal toan 
endless belt. @ Write for booklet 


BIRDSBORO STEEL FOUNDRY 
AND MACHINE COMPANY, 
Birdsboro, 


Pennsylvania 
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CRESSON 


POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 


Shafting Pulleys 
Couplings Fly Wheels 


Hangers Gears 





Rope Driving a 
Specialty 


Power Plants Designed 
and Equipped 


Prices Right Shipments Prompt 
Catalogs for the asking 


RING OILING HANGER CAST IRON _ 
“PHILADELPHIA PATTERN” ’ SOLID PULLEY 


GEO. V. CRESSON CO. 
ENGINEERS FOUNDERS MACHINISTS 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., Allegheny Ave., West of 17th Street NEW YORK CITY, 90 West Street 


ee ee CLF ie! Coeey, LZ 


[st tO ter 


Each month for a long time we told you all about some one point of superiority of the Philips. 


Now we want to put all these points rizht before you so you can more fully realize how perfect the Philips 
is from hub to crown. 


Look at the blackboard and read the facts 

They tell you the Philips story. 

But here’s another feature that’s not there. 

Notice the bridge construction of the arms. See how wide apart they’re spread to grip the cast iron hub. 
Now that’s why a transverse strain cannot affect the Philips. And it’s where the other pulley falls down 


These are the reasons we know the Philips is as perfect as modern construction can make it and we want 
the opportunity to prove it to you. 


We can do it—we're doingitevery day. Our business has tripled in the last two years. 
evidence that we’re proving the perfection of the Phllips to a good many others. 

Send us your name and address to-day before you forget so you’ll get the facts by return mail. 

Send it right now. 


PHILIPS PRESSED STEEL PULLEY WORKS 
337 GLENWOOD AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Isn’t that enough 
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Weave perfect goods 
and reduce weave 
room expense. 

















Crompton & Knowles Loom Works “*?iiitaigiie" 


ACAI Oa 


In the last two ads. we talked about the cost of the Gandy Belt. First, we told you it was only 
1-3 The Cost of leather and—Second 25% cheaper than rubber. 


Now we tell you it has been on the market for thirty-two years. 
Don’t you think that is the best kind of a guarantee? Isn’tit proof that although we sell the Gandy Belt 
uch cheaper than either leather or rubber,—It does “MAKE GOOD” 
rhe Gandy Belt is acknowledged to be the most durable and economical belt for Driving, Elevating and 
Conveying. Unaffected by heat, steam, water, dust, or atmospheric changes. 
We wantto prove these things to you. 
Let us send you testimonial letters that tell of Gandy successes in your particular line of work. They’re 
re markably convincing evidence. The use of ‘The Gandy” means a saving of money to you. 
Write for our free booklet, ‘Experiences with The Gandy Belt.” But write now, before yuu forget. 


THE GANDY BELTING CO., 747 W. PRATT ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


New York Office, 88-90 Reade Street. 
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SALE! ELEVATOR WORKS 


SALEM, MASS. 


ELEVATORS 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR MILL USE. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND ESTIMATE. 

















MORE LIGHT 


LESS COST 


SELAS is the best artificial light for matching colors. 
SELAS is 70% cheaper than ordinary gas light. 
SELAS gives the best light distribution. 


SELAS can be installed without interruption of service. 


SELAS COMPANY 
90 West Street NEW YORK 









The Murphy Automatic 
Smokeless Furnace 


Burns Slack with Great Economy 









The Murphy can be installed under 
any type of fire-tube or water-tube 
boiler and to units of any size. 


SETTING UNDER TWO TYPES OF BOILERS SHOWN HEREWITH 


MURPHY IRON WORKS 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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PINDLES 





Improve Your Product 


Morse 
Flexible Gearing 


This form of transmission is Durable, Silent, 
Highly Efficient, provides a Positive speed 
ratio and runs with a Minimum amount of care 
and attention. 




















EASTON 
AND 

















BURNHAM 
MACHINE 
Co. 





PAWTUCKET, 























The MORSE SILENT CHAINS as shown 
above have proved our claim that they are the 
most Durable and most Economical Form of 
Transmission that can be installed to run on a 
Positive Speed Ratio from cylinder shaft to 
twist gears. 

improvement in the yarn and Reduced up 
keep cost has always followed the installation of 
these drives. 

In one large mill alone we have equipped over 
350 frames 

We now have in successful operation drives 
transmitting an aggregate of over 400,000 H. P. 
Individual drives running from 1 H. P. to 2000 
H. P. each. 

Let us figure on some of your power trans- 
mission problems. 











J. H. MAYES, 


Our Bulletin No. 9B is particularly interesting. 


MORSE CHAIN CO. 


ITHACA, N. Y. 
N. E. Branch, 141 Milk St., Boston 









CHARLOTTE, NW. C. 









Southern Agent. 
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DEAN BROS. STEAM PUMP WORKS 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


DUPLEX PUMPS, SIMPLE PUMPS 
ATLANTIC BOILER FEEDERS 


sigrace CONDENSERS Etdith pumps, ttc. 


VERTICAL AIR PUMP AND 
JET CONDENSER 


DE LA VERGNE 


Crude and Fuel 
Oil Engines 


BUILT IN SIZES UP TO 250 H.P. 


ECONOMICAL and 
RELIABLE 


THAT IS WHY THESE ENCINES HAVE 
BEEN REPLACING STEAM AND ELEC- 
TRIC POWER FOR THE PAST 
14 YEARS 


OVER {14,000 IN USE 


Write for Particulars and Catalog B to 


DE LA VERGNE 


MACHINE CO. 


FOOT OF EAST {38th ST., NEW YORK 


motors in Textile mills make good. ge 
| We have been motor-drive experts ie 
bd since 1888. ———_ : 
See bulletins 115 Y and 118 Y. —_— 


DUPLEX DURABLE PUMP 


TWIN AIR PUMP 
AND CONDENSER 


“NO WASTE” 


SIMPLE PUMP 


Is the name a the only 
Seamless 
Hard Fibre 
Roving Can 


MADE FROM PURE 
CHEMICAL HARD 
FIBRE 


NO SEAMS or RIVETS 


Absolutely Smooth 


No Waste or Broken Ends 


Write for prices. MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Standard Fibre Co. 


SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


C-W Induction Motor 


CROCKER-WHEELER COMPANY 


birmingham, 


Baltimore, Boston, 


Philadelphia, Ampere, N. J., 
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Dye 
Tanks~Tubs 


Bridger Hydraulic 
Cutting Press 


jo Send for Catalog == 
Adjusts itsett oan uneven toad, TT Olhurst Machine Works made: very eticient under widely 
runs w out vidratio va 


n y 
Unusual capacity for high-class work Fulton St. and 6th Ave., Troy, N. Y. 


_ SCHAUM & UHLINGER, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 


not obstruct the light 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Self Balancing 


Hydro Extractors 


Electric, Engine and 
Belt Driven | 


Ask for Book Giving Full Particulars 


shafts Diehl Manufacturing ag 


ELIZABETHPORT, N. J. 


HIGH GRADE 
Electrical Apparatus 


A line of 
Slow Speed 
Motors 


Especially 


Adapted to 
EVANS FRICTION CONE COMPANY : 
Frank Evans. Newton Center, Mass. Textile Work 


? te - = 
——— — ; - lie —— a ee a 
a ee a Rarer ETS tne eet en er ee 
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WESTON 


HYDRO EXTRACTORS 


Special Machines for Acid Work. 


also 
SHAFTINC, PULLEYS 
FRICTION CLUTCHES, Etc. 


Manufactured by 


American Tool and Machine Co. 


Founded 1845. Incorporated 1864. 
109 Beach St., BOSTON, MASS. 










BADGER’S 


COPPER 


EXPANSION JOINTS 


For exhaust and live steam 












Guaranteed to take care of the expansion in lines of 






steam pipe. Made for all sizes of pipe. Write for 
prices and full particulars. 
E. B. Badger & Sons Co. 
63-75 PITTS STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


uA Electrical Warp Stop 


IS ACTIVE AND UP TO DATE 










SUBSTANTIAL EQUIPMENTS NOW IN PROCESS. 

REPEAT ORDERS ARE ENDORSEMENTS OF 
MERIT. 

COMPARISON WITH OTHER WARP STOPS IN- 
VITED. 

FOR CERTAINTY —SAFETY — SAVING. 






K-A STANDS 





K-A Dept. Mossberg Wrench Company 
Central Falls, R. I. 
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WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 










Drive your textile machines 
with individual Westing- 
house Motors and avoid all 
power-transmission difficul- 
ties. 





eS 
SS 


No. 4 Opening wail Winding 
Railway Sewing Machine. 


(Equipped with Dinsmore Head.) 
















Every part of a mechanical- 
transmission line has _its 
troubles, and the strongest 
part is dependent upon the 
weakest. 

With individual-motor drive 
the power is transmitted by 
a couple of simple, flexible 
wires, that are quickly strung 
and, once placed, last indefi- 
nitely ; there is nothing to get 
out of order. — Individual- 
motor drive will furthermore 
increase your production and 
decrease your operating cost. 












Although this machine occupies but 5 feet of 
floor space, it easily handles from 500 to 600 cuts o1 
pieces of cloth a day. 

It takes cloth from the loom, unwinds, sews and 
rewinds itinto rolls of any size up to 3000 yards. 

The cloth is kept clean and free from wrinkles. 
The rolls are made hard and straight, ready for the 
shears, brushing machines or for shipment. 

This machine can be had equipped with either 
the Dinsmore or the Siuger type of sewing head. 

When desired, we also furnish measuring attach- 
ment and inspecting board. 

This sewer is now used in nearly all the leading 
cotton mills in the country. No other machine 
manufactured comes so near to putting the cloth in 
perfect condition, 

Write for details of this and other sewing 
machines, 


























































Dinsmore Manufacturing Co. 
SALEM, MASS., U. S. A. 


, 


al 












Send for our “Textile Motor Talks.” 


Birch Bros. 


Somerville Machine Works 
Somerville, Mass. 


2s Ses exes Seer es eee 









Let us send a man to talk the 
matter over with you; just name 
the place, the day and hour. 


‘ 






“Coronation” 
Piece End 


BIRCH TREE- 































Sews any 
Fabric 
Thick or 





Westinghouse Electric 














Sewing Thin, Wet 
; Without 
& Manfg. Co. Machines om 
Fine 
—— 
° on Am ean stand sent or Coarse 
Pittsburg, Pa. os teint moat ong where. Stitch. 





Send for circular. 










Finishing Machinery. 


ALBERT BIRCH, 
Textile Mechanician 





Charlotte Philadelphia 
Boston New York and other large cities 
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Improved J 


Ley font Fulling Mills 4 


baa ae Mass. Washers & ) | 
Dyeing Machines 2 


Geo. Ww. Gerry @ Son, “sass” 





ee Advt. of Water Turbines on page 262 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cumper's, 


Wooland Waste Dusters, 
Rag Dusters, Nappers. 


Improved Cloth Measuring Machines. 
Lumper and Duster Cylinders Refilled and Repaired. 
















Have vou ‘l es 
mond inish 


Warrmsvitte un Ms 6. 
WHITINSVILLE, MASs. 








ESTABLISHED 1866 INCORPORATED 1888 


Howard Bros. Mig. Co. 
CARD CLOTHING, Etc. 
For COTTON, WOOLEN and WORSTED MILLS 


** Quality is our Inducement ’’ 


44 and 46 VINE STREET, WORCESTER, MASS. 
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WM. FIRTH, Pres EDWIN BARNES, Vice-Pres. JOHN H. NELSON, Treas. 


WILLIAM FIRTH CoO. 


Rooms 558-559 John Hancock Bldg., 200 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


SOLE IMPORTERS OF 


ASA LEES « Co., Limited 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR COTTON, WOOLEN AND WORSTED. 














Sole Agents for 










JOSEPH STUBBS, Gassing, Winding and Reeling Machinery BUCKLEY & CROSSLEY, Spindles, Flyers and Pressers for 
for Cotton, Worsted and Silk. Cotton, ete 
t GEO. ORME & CoO., Patent Hank Indicators, etc. _ > ondanian : c 
£ WILLIAM TATHAM & CO., Waste Machiuery. GEO. SMITH, DofferCombs,ete. = Ss i 
R. CENTNER FILS, Heddles. ’ BRADFORD STEEL PIN MFG. CO., Comber Pins. 


GooD vA tAND & CO., Yarn Testing Machinery, Warp Reels, etc. 
JOSHU KERSHAW & SON, English Roller Skins, etc. 


i Also Agents for 
sous = _ as KE Ss 8 ROS., Hardeued and Tempered Steel Card DRONSFIELD BROS., Limited, Emery Wheel Grinders, 
hing otto Emery Fillet and Flat Grinding Machines. 
CcCoT TON CORD & VELVET CUTTING MACHINE CO., Corduroy Cutting Machines, etc. 


Pick Classes, Leather Aprons, Patent Wire Chain Aprons, Etc. 


—= 





USE THE 


Halton 
Jacquard 


Original Fine Index Machines 


“The Best Machine 
on the Market.” 





eee 










Sse foe 





tm tm “i 


Sek 


— 















ge 


Single Lift, Double Lift, 
Double Cylinder, Rise 
and Fall, Crossborder. 


i ae ac i ’ 
ee —* 
ons, 





Single lift ath la Allegheny Avenue and C Street 


PHILADELPHIA 


Representative 


H. A. Forbes, Paterson, N. J. 









CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST. 


pawn® ARLINGTON MACHINE Works ‘mene 


FINISHING ARTHUR BIRCH SEWING 
MACHINERY ARLINCTON HEICHTS, MASS. MACHINES 
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Pres. Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


American Moistening Company 


120 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Received the HIGHEST AWARD on recom- 
mendation of the FRANKLIN INSTITUTE for 


“SIMPLICITY AND ORIGINALITY OF DESIGN.” 


Is the largest manufacturer of HUMIDIFIERS in the world. The last twenty years 
receiving the HIGHEST AWARD in this country and Europe for its AIR- 
MOISTENING SYSTEM. EIGHT GOLD MEDALS and others. i 


The Only Perfect System of Air Moistening 


Has Been Adopted by the Representative Manufacturers of this Country. 
The only System adopted in the Textile Schools. Write for booklet “T” on Mumidification. 
Legal proceedings will at once be taken against infringers and users of infringements. 


J. F. PORTER, southern Representative, Trust Building, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


a FIRTH, T H E FRANK B. COMINS, | 
\ 





Tentering and Drying 
Machine 


The cut represents one of our largest 
machines of the pipe system. 









The wet goods in transit through the 
machine are thoroughly dried and ten- 
tered to the proper width. Although 
goods entering may be of various 
widths, all delivered are uniform. 


The machine uses but a small 
amount of steam, and being substan- 
tially constructed, the repair bill is 
almost a negligent quantity. 


D. R. KENYON @ SON It is equally efficient fer heavy as 


m well as light goods, either wide or 
Raritan, New Jersey narrow. 












for Cotton Yarns, Worsted, 
Silk Schappe, etc. 


We lower your cost of produc- 

tion from 30 to 60%. 
We produce yarns of finer 
er ty i quality. 


See 


We produce yarns of better 
color. 

We give you cleaner, safer 
work-rooms. 

Simple to operate. 

The only machine that allows 

manufacturers to meet the 

demands of increasingly rigid legislation controlling the health con- 

ditions of the work-room. Recommended by the Commissioners of Labor in France. 


Societe Anonyme Electro-Textile, Paris, France. 
Sole U. S. Agent THEopore F. Ilussa 136 Liberty St., New York City, 
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WILSON & CO., BARNSLEY, Limited 


cnechty meme BARNSLEY, ENGLAND: Added Strength and 


combination of 
Shield and Bobbin 
guaranteed 

















Absolute Security. 


Specialties: PATENT ‘* LOCKFAST’”’ 
and ‘“‘CLIMAX” Shields. ENAMELED 
TRADE MARK. CONDITIONING BOB- 


(aaa BINS, Impervious 


to Steam, Moisture 
ILSON. BARNS 


(PATENT \ 
CLIMAX 


BARBS. or Oil. 
SECTION AB, 

GOLD MEDAL 8t, Louis, 
1904. DIPLOMA @’hon.- 
neur Liege, 1905. Highest 


Awards for Bobbins. 










ia eee, 
Loose Shields BEACED SHIELD 
; Impossible. 


Samples and Priccs 
on Application. 


SPEED & STEPHENSON, Agents for U.S., 170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 





JAMES SPEED HARRY STEPHENSON 


SPEED & STEPHENSON, 


170 Summer Street, Boston, Mass, 


Sole Agentsinthe United States and Canada for 


J. B. FARRAR & SONS, HALIFAX, ENGLAND. 


WORSTED MACHINERY 


Including Gill Boxes, Drawing, Roving, Spinning, Twisting and Yarn Finishing Machinery. 




















JOHN DAWSON, LTD., 
Wool Washing and Carbonizing Machines. 
JAMES SMITH & SON, 

Improved Noble Combs and Ball Winders. 
DAVID SOWDEN & SONS, 

Looms .or Men's Wear, Dress Goods, Linings, 

&c. Improved Dobbys & Jacquard Machines. HEARL HEATON & SONS, 
WILSON & CO., BARNSLEY, LTD. Grinding Tackle and Emery Fillet. 
High Class Mill Bobbins. 


JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, LTD., 
Improved Worsted Cards and Mules, 
Duplex Woolen Cards with Josephy Tape 
Condensers, to take off up to 240 ends, 
Improved Woolen Mules, Fearnaughts, &c. 


THOMAS BLACKBURN, S. HALEY & SONS LTD, 
Spindle Bands and Tape. Card Clothing of every Description. 


Roller Leather, Combing A . Bristles, 
MILL SUPPLIES aaa a prosen te ‘all fe a Worsted Mill. 


Machine Shop at Lawrence, Mass. For Repairs, Change Gears and Parts. 












PeNiearstnicethevorkdone, Wan Noorden Skylights 


NZ as ADMIT DAYLIGHT NOTHING ELSE 
eee 


MZ 


Applicable wherever daylight is desired 


\\\h i 
| 





Send for Catalogue 


/7 TRYST E. Van Noorden Company 
eee eR tice 100 Magazine St., Boston, Mass. 
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Three hands are not as good as four 
because three hands include the 


“Little Hand Behind” 


But if you are “‘FOREHANDED” you will 


Install a Berry Wheel Now 


and 


Keep the Fog 
From the Dyehouse all Winter 










A. HUN BERRY, 
West First Street, 
BOSTON, 


WILLIAM BODDEN @ SON, Limited 


ce “BODDEN” Flyer 


For QUALITY OF FINISH 
For QUANTITY of PRODUCTION 
HAS STOOD THE TEST OF YEARS 





23 





Sole Agents for U.S.A. 





Thomas Mayor @ Son, Olney Street, Providence, R. I. 


# BIRCH COTTON FINISHING MACHINERY 





Scutchers Washing Sewing 
Angular Guides Dyeing Singeing 
Conical Openers Squeezing Mangles 
Stretchers Folders Engines 
Open Soapers Rollers Napping 
BIRCH ve 
wn SOMERVILLE , MACHINE WORKS | ads y SOMERVILLE, MASS. 









ith An BIRCH TREE. 












THE BIRCH worstt> FINISHING MACHINERY 


Crabbing Steam Finishing Opening and 
Piece Dyeing Steam Blowing Folding 
Singeing Sewing Squeezing 
Tentering Tacking Napping 
BIRCH BROTHERS 
SOMERVILLE MACHINE WORKS eae eee MASS. 
BIRCH TREE- ALBERT BIRCH, Textile Mechanician. No Co ction With Any Other Cx rn. BIRCH TREE 
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q An intelligent answer to the query as to 
what constitutes suitable dyestuffs for any 
given line of fabrics turns upon one’s con- 
ception of requirements. 


@ Two fabrics may be produced of equal 
quality throughout, except as regards the 
colors; if the one is fast and the other is not, 
is there any reasonable doubt as to which 
one will finally win out ? 


@ The value of fast colors is far-reaching; 
there is the matter of reputation and of profit. 
Both are open to one who stands right with 
the ultimate consumer. 


Alizarine Dyes 


for Cotton and Wool 


Synthetic Indigo 
for Cotton and Wool 


Indanthrene Dyes 
for Cotton 
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Official American Textile Directory 


Published annually, in two editions. Office, Large Size, $3.00. Travelers’, Flexible, Smaller, $2.00. 
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A Complete Directory of Cotton, Woolen, Knitting, Silk, Flax and Jute Mills of the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, together with the Dyeing and Finishing Works, Bleacheries, Print Works and other Textile Establishments 
about 7,000 in all, Full information is given about each mill in almost every instance, viz., the name of the company or 
firm, names of officers, agent, superintendent, the character of go »ds made, the machinery equipment, i. e., the nnmber 
of sets of cards (or combs), the number of spindles, number of looms; whether the mill uses steam or water power, 
whether there is a dye house or not, the names of the selling agents or if the mill sells direct. All this and much other 
information contained in this book is arranged in a way to be instantly accessible. 


American Directory of the Knitting Trade. 


Published Annually in a handy size for the pocket, $1.50. 










It contains full reports of every knitting mill in the United States and Canada, giving capitalization, names of 
the officers, including superintendent and buyer; kind of goods made; number of knitting machines, whether latch or 
spring needle; number of sewing machines; whether the mill dyes or bleaches or finishes; kind of power; 


number 
employed; selling agent; kind of yarn bought; lists ofthe jobbers, manufacturers’ selling agents, commission mer_ 
chants, department stores and large retailers handling knit goods and the name of the person in charge of the knit 
goods department. List of dyers, bleachers, finishers, printers, etc., making a specialty of knit goods work. Special 


copyrighted maps of the mill districts, showing the cities and towns where there are knitting mills. It is indexed so 








any town or mill may be quickly found. 
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Let Us Help You 
Solve Your Bleaching Troubles 





Your chief difficulty is to get the right color and 
sheer feel,—at the right price, one reason for this being 
the use of soda ash and caustic soda,—preparations 
altogether too strong for use on knit goods. 

You can overcome these difficulties and be sure, 
always, of even, uniform colors 









BY USING 


Pe Bleaching Assistant 


Its use on yarns and underwear peduces the percentage of 


shrinkage and {mereases the breaking strength of yarns. 


Goods can be brought to a desired width much easier if D. & 
M. Bleaching Assistant has been used than when soda ash or 


caustic soda is employed. 













It holds all 


solution, so they pass off in the wash, giving a clean and 


oil and grease remoyed from the fiber, in 







white bottom. Thus a smaller percentage of chlorine is 
needed and loftier goods are %btained. 


Other JOA Specialties are 


Gum Tragasol Bleacher’s Blue 









Egyptian Tint 





Further Details on Request 


DANKER & MARSTON 


247 ATLANTIC AVENUE BOSTON, MASS. 
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Monthly Comment. 


Industrial Insurance and Old Age Pensions. 


In this issue will be found a statement of 
the system proposed by Cheney Brothers, 
South Manchester, Conn., for industrial in- 
surance and old age pensions for their em- 
ployes, and which indicates clearly the care 
with which the plans have been formulated 
before having been adopted. One feature 
that impresses us as deserving of especial 
approbation is the recognition of the fact 
that such industrial insurance and old age 
pensions find their justification in the com- 
mon interests of employer and employe and 
consumer. The employer and employe are 
not the only parties in interest. The public 
has its duties and responsibilities, which are 
clearly recognized when the government for- 
mulates and carries out the plans, as is done 
so systematically in Germany, and more re- 
cently in Great Britain. This fundamental 
principle of the common interest of employe, 
employer and consumer is accepted by 
Cheney Bros., in these words: 

“In a wider sense it (the purpose) is a definite 
statement by the company of the general prin- 
ciple under which they have acted for many years, 
that injuries, so far as they are a necessary inci- 
dent to industry, are a part of the cost of produc- 
tion and should be borne to that extent by the 
consumer, and not entirely by the injured person.” 

It is particularly gratifying that a company 
having so extensive a business, such ample 
resources and a standing so high and well 


deserved as have Cheney Brothers, should 
adopt a system of industrial insurance and 
old age pensions founded on that far reach- 
ing principle. The event is of deep signifi- 
cance not only to the employes of Cheney 
3rothers, but to every wage-earner in the 
United States, and we hope that our expecta- 
tions of the complete success of Cheney 
3rothers’ plans will be realized. 


_ 


The New Sales Note for Cotton Piece Goods. 


The deliberations which have been in 
progress for several years past by the joint 
committee of manufacturers, commission 
merchants and converters, representing the 
National Association of Cotton Manufactur- 
ers and the American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association, have at last resulted in the pro- 
duction of a sales note which in the opinion 
of the committee the reasonable 
objections that have been raised against pre- 
vious reports. The form will be found in the 
reports of the committee to the convention 
at Portsmouth, on another page. 

Up to this time it has been difficult to 
arouse much enthusiasm on the part of the 
buyers about it. 


meets all 


The principal objection on 
the part of buyers has been the failure to 
provide adequate redress from their point of 
view in the event of non-delivery of goods 


at the time agreed upon. In rising markets 
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has been a 


this 
buyers. 


source of serious loss to 

The amended form of sales note provides 
that non-delivery on the promised date of 
one or more installments of a contract is not 
sufficient ground for cancellation of the 
whole contract, unless it constitutes a breach 
of the major portion of the contract but (and 
here is the important point), the buyer has 
the right to,go into the open market and pur- 
chase similar goods which he has failed to 
receive from the mill within the agreed 
time, and apply the purchase to the contract 
the difference in price, if any, to be paid by 
the seller. 

The provisions now seem fair to both sides 
and there is no reason why this sales note 
should not be generally adopted, as it ought 
to be, in order to provide a definite basis of 
understanding, not only for sales direct, but 
through commission houses and brokers. 

[f this should be the result, as no doubt it 
will in time, the committee may feel amply 
repaid in having performed one of the most 
important pieces of work yet undertaken by 
the association. Its success will make it all 


the more easy for the association to take up 
and settle other trade problems. 


+ ee 


The Lockout in Lancashire. 


\s a result of a dispute in the Fern Mill, 
Shaw, as to whether picking the motes from 
the card flats with an awl should form part 
of the card grinders’ regular duties, about 
140,000 cotton mill operatives are idle 
through a lockout that was declared by the 
employers on Oct. 1. The dispute hinges on 
the interpretation of the Brooklands Agree- 
ment under which the employers and opera- 
tives in Lancashire have been working for 
seventeen years. The employers offered to 
refer the question of interpretating to Con- 
troller of Labor Askwith or to the solicitors 
who drafted the Agreement for the employ- 
ers and employes in 1893, but this offer was 
rejected by the operatives, who demanded 
that the lockout at the Fern Mill be called 
off, the discharged grinder reinstated, and 
the grinders be not required to pick the flats. 

We shall not attempt at the distance to 
express an opinion as to the merits of the 


dispute. One thing, however, seems reason- 
ably certain, namely, that an agreement 
under which such an industrial calamity can 
result from such a petty dispute is in need of 
amendment. The stoppage comes at a time 
when the employers find the business of cot- 
ton manufacturing unprofitable because of 
high priced cotton and low priced gools, 
and the lockout may bring about the curtail- 
ment of production that the employers have 
failed to accomplish by mutual agreement to 
run on short time. 

It seems as if the conditions were particu- 
larly unfavorable for the operatives to en- 
gage in such a struggle at this time. Many 
of them have been working on short time 
for a year or more. Winter is at hand and 
their meagre savings are depleted. At the 
same time their idleness will have a tendency 
to depress the price of cotton and raise the 
price of cotton goods, two results which the 
employers will welcome. 

——_—__—_+—_—__——_ 
The Middle States Textile Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

Last July a well attended meeting of 
textile manufacturers from the Middle 
States was held at Evansville, Ind., to dis- 
cuss the advance in freight rates. The 
interchange of views on this question was 
so profitable that the conviction was forced 
on the minds of all present that a perma- 
nent organization should be formed in order 
that the Middle States textile manufacturers 
might have ready at all times an effective 
means of handling matters affecting their 
common interests. With characteristic 
Western enterprise the Middle States Tex- 
tile Manufacturers’ Association was organ- 
ized then and there with the following 
officers: president, Paul J. Marrs, of the 
Henderson (Ky.) Cotton Mills; vice-presi- 
dent, Phillip S. Tuley, of the Louisville (Ky.) 
Cotton Mills; secretary, Lee Rodman, of the 
Indiana Cotton Mills, Cannelton, Ind. The - 
following committee on organization to 
report at the September meeting was ap- 
pointed: C. N. Brown, treasurer, Evans- 
ville (Ind.) Cotton Mills; Phillip S. Tuley, of 
Louisville, Ky., and Lee Rodman, of Can- 
nelton, Ind. 













At the meeting held in Louisville, Ky., 
on Sept. 21, the following board of govern- 
ors was elected: Paul J. Marrs, of Hender- 
son, Ky.; Phillip S. Tuley, of Louisville, Ky.; 
Lee Rodman, of Cannelton, Ind.; Robert A. 
Cochran, secretary, January & Wood Co., 
Maysville, Ky.; E. S. Hobbs, treasurer, Au- 
rora Cotton Mills, Aurora, Ill.; J. B. Mor- 
gan, treasurer, Wariota Cotton Mills, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; C. A. Young, of Brower & Love 
Bros., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Membership in the Association is to be 
open to manufacturers in all branches of the 
textile industry. The annual meeting will 
be held in July, but it is the intention to 
hold several meetings during the year. 

Siccaslileamiesdianes 


The Continental Chaos. 


Last month we published a very interest- 
ing review of the situation in the German 
cotton industry by Heinrich Semlinger, man- 
ager of the Mech. Baumwoll-Spinnerei und 
Weberei, at Bamberg, Bavaria, and which 
originally appeared in the ‘“Wochenberichte 
der Leipziger Monatschrift fuer Textile-In- 
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case. We should of course have known bet- 
ter than to do this, but we did it. Asa result 
the equivalent per inch was stated as 48/46 
threads, assuming that the German basis was 
the centimeter. A doubt, born of past ex- 
perience, led us, however, to write to Herr 
Semlinger for definite information on this 
point, and his reply, which follows, shows 
that the German basis for the sett of cotton 
print cloths is the old French inch (1.07 
English inches) and not the metric centi- 
meter: 


Bamberg, Sept. 10, 1910. 
Editor Textile World Record: 

Dear Sir:—Replying to yours of Aug. 29, I am 
pleased to learn that you are to publish my article 
on the situation in the German textile industry in 
your esteemed journal. Referring to your question, 
the expression “19/18 thread, Kattune, 92 cm 
(36 inches) wide” refers to cloth having 19 threads 
of warp and 18 threads of filling per 1/4 French inch 
(.675 cm) and made of 36s/42s yarn (English num- 
ber). The cloth 88 cm (34% inches) wide 16/16 
thread is made of 20s yarn, American cotton, with 
16 threads of warp and 16 threads of filling (pe- 
1/4 Prench inch); all in unfinished condition, as the 


THE MECH. BAUMWOLL-SPINNEREI UND WEBEKEI, BAMBERG, GERMANY. DIVIDENDS: 25% IN 1908 ; 


dustrie.”” The expression used in one of the 
tables, “19/18 faedige Kattune” puzzled us, 
not because of the language, but because of 
the figures, “19/18.” Did it mean 19/18 
threads in a centimeter or in one of the many 
other units of measure used in the German 
textile industry? We have been assured so 
often by our friends, the metricites, that the 
metric system has been universally used in 
Germany since 1871, that in an unguarded 
moment we accepted it as a reality in this 


174%4% IN 1909; CAPITAL 3,600,000 MARKS. 


cloth comes from the loom. Bleached or printed 
goods are not officially quoted in the German tex- 
tile markets. 
Respectfully, 
H. Semlinger. 

Accordingly the sett of the cloth is 71/67 
per inch, instead of 48/46 per inch as given 
in our September issue. That is, there are 
71 threads of warp and 67 threads of filling 
per inch. 

This case presents a noteworthy example 
of the Continental chaos of weights and 
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measures that has followed the forcible in- 
troduction of the metric system. Here is 
the manager of one of the largest cotton 
nulls in Germany writingeron the state of 
the cotton trade in Ig!1o and giving an 
elaborate table of official quotations for 
German print cloth, with the sett based 
on the French inch and without naming 
the basis of There is no 
more evidence that a unit of 
measure or weight is a thoroughly estab- 
lished standard than the habit of omit- 
ting to name the unit when using it as a 
basis for quotations or other expressions. 
Evervone understands that “15 cent cotton” 
means 15 cents per pound, although the word 
“pound” is not used, because the pound is 
the established standard by which cotton is 
sold. Likewise the sett of print cloth in Ger- 
many, as we have just learned, is so gener- 
ally, habitually and exclusively based on the 
French inch that the Germans find it unnec- 
essary to name the inch when giving the sett. 
Moreover the sizes of the yarn were given 


measurement. 
conclusive 


by Herr Semlinger in English counts with- 
out naming the system of numbering. 

Nevertheless we would not be surprised 
to have some one come along and solemnly 
assure us that he knows German weights 
and measures are all metric because he just 
returned from Germany or was in Germany 
in 1871 when the change was made without 
difficulty. 

ntti, 
A Difficulty with the Woolen and Worsted 
Business. 

There was recently brought to our atten- 
tion a dispute between a woolen manufac- 
turer and a clothier which illustrates in so 
striking a manner one of the most serious 
difficulties in the wool manufacturing busi- 
ness that we persuaded the manufacturer to 
show us the entire correspondence and give 
us all the particulars in order that we mighit 
publish the facts in the interest of a sorely 
needed reform. 

A month or so ago a Western manufac- 
turer of men’s clothing received a curt note 
customers, who 


from one of his Eastern 


stated he was sending to the clothing manu- 


facturer an overcoat for which he had been 


obliged to give a new coat to the consumer. 
“There will be no need to explain why,” said 
the retailer, “when you see the color, which 
has entirely faded out.” On the day the let- 
ter and coat was received the Western man- 
ufacturer sent both to the commission agent 
from whom he had bought the cloth, and in 
a letter equally as curt as that from the re- 
tailer, said it was not necessary to go into 
any long explanation, as the color of the 
cloth, which was a light drab, had certainly 
gone to pieces, adding that he thought the 
retailer was justified in his stand. The com- 
mission agent sent the coat and the two let- 
ters to the manufacturer, who refused point 
blank to be responsible for any loss the 
clothiers might sustain by reason of having 
given the consumer a new coat for the old 
one. The manufacturer informs us that the 
color has faded, but that the coat looked as 
if it had been worn at least through one sea- 
son, probably longer. 
for $15. 


It was sold at retail 


Now which side was right, the clothier 
who asked the manufacturer to pay for a 
new coat, or the manufacturer who refused 
to pay? Desirous of settling this interesting 
question we sought further information, and 
found that the cloth from which the coat 
was made weighed 14 ounces; was woven 
with 34 picks, had been sold to the Western 
manufacturer for go cents a yard, subject to 
discounts, and netted the cloth manufacturer 
approximately 72 cents a yard, and that 
2 1/2 yards of cloth, netting the manufac- 
turer $1.80, had been used in the suit. 

Regardless of the material used, the cost 
of manufacturing such a cloth, with every 
economy practised, would be not less than 
34 cents a vard. As the fabric weighed 14 
at least Ig ounces of clean stock 
would be required for each yard. Allowing 
nothing for profit the problem before the 
manufacturer was to buy 19 ounces of clean 
stock for 38 cents, the difference between 
the net price of the cloth and the cost of 
manufacturing. 


ounces, 


In other words, clean woo! 


stock must be bought for 32 cents a pound 
if the manufacturer was to avoid a loss and 
merely get a new dollar for an old one. At 
the time that problem was presented to the 





manufacturer clean wool of the quality re- 
quired for this cloth was selling for 68 cents 
a pound. The only way in which a pound 
of clean wool stock of this quality cou'd be 
obtained was by using a mixture of wool 
waste and shoddy with enough wool to make 
it possible to spin the stock into yarn that 
could be woven into cloth. 

To select the 
each and adapt the fabric 
structure to the mixture called for long 
experience and manufacturing ability of the 
highest order. 
drab, inherently 


these materials, determine 
proportion of 


The color was to be a light 

fugitive. This color was 
made as fast as possible without using indigo 
for bottoming, such low stock 
would have been a manufacturing absurdity. 

The cloth manufacturer had been forced 
to these manufacturing extremities by the 
insistent demand of the clothing trade for 
iow priced cloths. The result was a “com 
mercially all wool’ 14 ounce cloth for 72 
cents, whose manufacture involved the ex- 
treme described. The 
manufacturing clothier who buys an “all 
wool” fabric at that price is no more justified 
in expecting it to stand the test of igh 
priced pure wool fabrics than the buyer of 
gold filled jewelry would be to expect his 
purchase to stand the acid test for pure 
gold. And if the manufacturing clothier 
sells a garment made of such goods with the 
expressed or implied guarantee that should 
go only with high priced goods, he should 
bear the resulting loss alone. On the other 
hand, if he wants his garments to stand the 


which on 


conditions we have 


rigorous tests prescribed in this case, he 
must expect to pay a higher price for the 
cloth. 

In the case under consideration doubling 
the cost of the cloth would have been 
equal to adding only $1.80 to the cost of 
a $15 coat. We do not intend to discuss 
now the cost of manufacturing and distri- 
bution, nor the successive profits of the man- 
ufacturing and retail clothiers, all of which 
result in $1.80 worth of cloth at the mil! 
being offered to the ultimate consumer in 
the form of a coat for $15. Neither do we 
desire now to dwell upon the fact that the 
difference in cost between an all wool cloth 
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and a fabric 


shoddy 


made of a mixture of waste, 
and a little wool amounts to but a 
trifling sum on a suit of clothes, nor on the 
equally apparent fact that a scarcity of woo! 
suited for a particular grade of goods forces 
the cloth manufacturer to make inferior fab- 
rics from wool substitutes, nor on the con- 
verse of that proposition, that the manufac- 
turer, if relieved of such scarcity, could 
make better cloth and thus greatly enhance 
the intrinsic value with but a trifling increase 
in the cost of the garment ready for the 
wearer. 

All these facts are important and deserv- 
ing of careful consideration, but what we 
desire to emphasize is the unreasonable 
demands now made by the clothing trade on 
the manufacturers of wool goods, demands 
made not because the clothiers are unrea- 
sonable men, but because they do not under- 
stand the technical and commercial condi- 
tions prevailing in the manufacture of wool 
goods. They are unequaled in the manufac 
ture of cloth into clothing, a business that 
they have developed on original lines until 
this country leads all others in the produc- 
tion of ready-made garments for men’s wear. 
They combine with this skill in manufacture 
a natural aptitude for trade. In attaining 
this preeminence in tailoring and business 
the manufacturers of ready-made clothing 
necessarily become specialists of a high 
the limitations of specialists. 
They do not understand the requirements of 
the extensive and complex industry of pro- 
ducing the cloth they covert into clothing 
Thus they are easily led into making such 
extreme and unreasonable claims as the one 
to which we have called attention. The diff- 
culty can be successfully met in two ways: 
by the wool manufacturers uniting in an un- 
compromising refusal to 


order, with 


sanction such 
claims: or by inducing the clothiers to study 
the mechanical, chemical and commercial 
conditions prevailing in the manufacture of 


woe y] gor yds. 
a: ~ 


There was invoiced in the United States 
‘n 1900 Persian rugs and carpets valued at 
$249,129 from Smyrna, $3,137,015 from Con- 
stantinople, and $143,392 from Bagdad. 
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Retrospect and Prospect. 


Che tariff schedules, and particularly the 
wool schedule are prominent in the pubiic 


mind, the leading subject for comment in 
the press. Technical statements of facts a:e 
so frequently quoted from the Textile Wor'd 
Kecord by non-technical writers, for whose 
deductions or point of view we are in no 
way responsible, that it not 
place to give a review of our own published 
tariff position for the benefit of those who 


may have forgotten or to whom our position 


may be out oft 


has been misrepresented. 
When Taft and a Republican 
Congress elected in 


President 
were 1908 pledged to 
the revision of the Dingley tariff we accepted 
the result in good faith as indicating that the 
tariff would be revised as nearly as possib‘e 
in accordance with the party platform and 
Mr. Taft’s public pledges. It was, as we be- 
lieved, to be an honest and thorough re- 
vision of a protective tariff by the friends of 
On the day following the elec- 
words, 


protection. 

tion of that 
a e : Y - ~ > 

which will be found in our November, 1908, 


vear we wrote these 


issue: 


Congress and the President... can now re- 
turn to the fundamental principles of protection 
and by a wise, careful, conservative and public 
investigation and revision of the Dingley tariff, 
provide the American people with a secure toun- 
dation for enduring prosperity. 

The question of protection was not at 
stake. The only issue was the revision of 
the protective tariff. It was our belief that 
we could render a real service to the textile 
trade by publishing information and facts of 
which we had technical knowledge bearing 
on the schedules and in which this journal 
as a representative of this industry was nat- 
urally interested. If there were facts tend- 
ing to show defects in the textile schedules, 
they should be made known for the guid- 
ance of those whose duty it was to frame 
the new tariff. 

\t the tariff hearings in December there 
was a clash between the carded woolen man- 
ufacturers and worsted spinners, which rap- 


The dif- 


ierence between these factions was over the 


‘dly developed into open warfare. 


tariff on wool and by-products, the carded 


woolen manufacturers demanding an ad 


valorem tariff in place of the specific duties. 
Without the slightest partiality to eithe: 
side we pointed out in January, 1909, the 
cefects of a specific duty on grease wool 
varying widely in shrinkage and intrinsic 
value; we illustrated the compensatory duty 
by applying it to eleven fabrics, basing our 
calculations, not on information and beliei, 
but upon knowledge, closing with this ap- 
peal to all parties to get together on the 
basis of a square deal: 


The new tarifi should afford adequate protection 
to all branches of the industry. That is the basic 
principle on which the revision must be made. . 
When inequalities in a tariff are corrected some 
one must give up an unfair advantage in justice 
to others. The wool grower, the worsted spinner, 
the woolen manuiacturer and Congress represent- 
ing all interests including the consumer, should 
gct together with the determination to incorporate 
in the tariff bill of 1909 the square deal of which 
we have heard so much for seven years. The wool 
grower may find that he needs protection against 
evils at home more than against imports from 
abroad; the worsted spinner may realize that his 
higher interests require a yielding up on some oi 
the advantages he now possesses; while the carded 
woolen manufacturer would doubtless gladly ex- 
change such tariff protection as he does not need 
ior a supply of the raw material without which he 
cannot live. And this general equalization of 
rates, while affording adequate protection to 
\merican industry, will satisfy the consumer, who 
is the final arbiter in this country. 

\ majority of the people in the United States 
believe in adequate protection and want it incor- 
porated in the new bill. They also want excessive 
protection abolished. Under these conditions the 
course for the textile industry to adopt is plain. 
It is to aid Congress to determine what is ade- 
Guate protection and to insist that the rates on 
Z shall be lowered or raised as may be 


all goods 
necessary to bring them to the “adequate” mark 


In February the contest over the tariff was 
approaching its height, and to supply con- 
clusive evidence regarding the compensatory 
duty on wool goods as based on the shrink- 
age in manufacturing, we _ published the 
statement of a test of shrinkage in manufac- 
turing, covering the entire production of the 
Hecla Mills, Uxbridge, Mass., for nearly 
four years, and made personally by the edi- 
tor of this magazine, who had treasured the 
data for twenty years, waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to use it that would be worthy of the 
patience and industry with which it had been 


made. This we believe is the most ex‘ensive 








test ever made to determine the shrinkage 
in manufacturing wool goods. In the same 
issue we published this reply to a suggestion 
for free wool: 


“But why not consider the simple and effective 
plan of repealing all duties upon raw wool?”—The 
Journal of Commerce. 

Recause both the wool grower and wool goods 
manufacturer are American producers, and as such 
one has the same fundamental right to protection 
for himself and the 
other. 


general welfare as has the 
The man who wants everything free that 
goes into his mill and everything protected that 
comes out of it deserves no consideration and will 
probably receive none. 

The following month, March, 1909, we 
had occasion to point to the discrimination 
against the growers of light shrinking wool, 
and we appealed for an equalization of rates 
that protection might be made fair, using 
these words: 

If a prohibitory duty on raw wool and mohair 
is the thing, then say so, and put up the duty on 
mohair to the prohibitory point. But if the object 
of the new tariff law is to afford reasonable and 
adequate protection to all American producers, 
then let some means be devised by which the tar- 
iff on light shrinking wools and mohair will be 
raised, and that on heavy shrinking wools lowered 
so as to bring both to a fair and adequately pro- 
tective level. 

By the time another month, April, 1909, 
had rolled around the Payne bill had been 
reported to the House. Our first reading of 
schedule K disclosed to us that in revising 
the tariff on tops the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee had clumsily framed classifications 
and rates that would have destroyed the 
manufacture of fine tops in this country by 
discrimination in favor of the foreign top 
maker. In the same way that we had al- 
ready appealed for fair play for the carded 
woolen manufacturer and the grower of light 
shrinking wool, we now protested against 
injustice being done to the worsted ton man- 
ufacturer, that way being to state what we 
knew to be the facts. We were the first to 
call attention publicly to this defect, giving 
a statement of the proposed duty applied to 
four grades of tops ranging from coarse to 
fine, and commenting as follows: 

From this it is clear that on the coarse tops 


from light shrinking wools the American top 
maker is protected by a high and prohibitory duty, 
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while the duty on tops made from very fine and 
heavy shrinking wool is less than the duty on the 
wool itself. 

While the necessity of remodeling this top para- 
graph to save the manufacture of fine tops from 
extinction is beyond question, it is no plainer than 
the necessity of relieving the manufacturer of 
carded woolen goods from the burden of a spe- 
cific duty on heavy shrinking clothing wools which 
has done so much to bring that industry to the 
verge of extinction. It is inconceivable that Con- 
gress will be so blind to these technical conditions 
or so unfair as to refuse a revision of the Payne 
top paragraph; or while revising the top para- 
graph for the benefit of the top makers to refuse 
to grant the same relief to the makers of carded 
woolen goods. ... 

The evil that the Payne bill threatens the top 
maker with and the evil that for years has op- 
pressed the carded woolen manufacturer are the 
result of the same cause, a specific duty on grease 
wool of widely varying shrinkages. It would be 
an intolerable discrimination for Congress to with- 


draw this threat to the worsted top maker and 
Jeave the carded woolen manufacturer to suffer 
irom the evil itself 

Before our next issue, May, 1909, ap- 


peared, the Payne bill had passed the House 
and been sent to the Senate. Then on the 
the offered this 
suggestion: 


eve of Senate debate we 


There can be no question that the general tone 
of the press and public opinion is hostile to the 
\ldrich finance committee bill. The public ex- 
pects, or thinks it has been led to expect, a real 
revision of the tariff. In the textile schedules 
there is need of important changes in some sec- 
tions which would be of benefit to the majority of 
manufacturers and improve the standing of all of 
them in the eyes of the public. To defy public 
sentiment and refuse any reasonable concessions 
would seem to be an unwise use of political influ- 
ence. A failure to recognize the awakened sense 
of public disapproval of the old school methods of 
tariff making will bring about an early reckoning 
with the voters. 

There should be an honest effort to set forth 
the real facts, without concealment, correct the 
weak spots and inequalities of the textile sched- 
ules where they exist, so that they may afford the 
reasonable, consistent and just measure of pro- 
tection that is absolutely needed—and no more. 
Then they can be successfully defended by an in- 
dustry united in the conviction of a just cause 


In June, 1909, we gave the interview be- 
tween Senator Dolliver and the editor of this 
magazine, prefacing it with some remarks 
on the necessity for protection, from whicn 
we take this extract: 


The United States, for reasons it is not neces- 
sary to discuss here, is a country in which the 
money cost of production is high, making protec- 
tion against cheap foreign labor necessary for the 
i the people here. protective 


welfare of Because a 
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tariff is thus essential to the welfare and happiness 
of the American people it should be the constant 
aim of every patriot to defend the protective 
policy against all attacks and especially to prevent 
it from being discredited by defects in its applica- 
tion. Among such defects are excessive and un- 
equal rates, protection to special interests, and 
discrimination against special classes of producers 
or consumers. It has been as a defender of true 
protection against these evils which threaten its 
existence that, since the American people ordered 
the tariff to be revised, we have endeavored to 
place the facts regarding the textile tariff before 
our readers 


\t the beginning of July, 1909, it was evi- 
ent that the tariff bill would pass both 
Houses with but slight changes in the Sen- 
ate draft of the textile and so in 
our issue of that month we reviewed the sit- 
uation, saying among other things: 


schedules 


» result (of the tariff revision) will be an inci 

in the working of popular government. The 
success of our form of government depends upon 
how well the individual in private and public sta 
tion does his duty. We will all rejoice if the result 
is good. If bad we may be reasonably sure that 
the responsibility will rest on those who fell short 
n doing their duty. 


On Aug. 5, 1909, the Payne tariff bill be- 
came a law, and we will close this series of 
extracts 


with one from the 
of that month: 


With the passage of the Payne bill by Congress 
and its approval by the President, both of which 
results appear probable at this writing, another 
Stage in tariff revision is reached, during which the 
law is put into effect and receives the approval or 
disapproval of the people. This is the last and 
most critical period in the making of a tariff bill 
If it meets with popular approval in the months 
following its enactment into law it obtains a leas« 
of life which ensures its having a fair trial. But 
if during the first months of its existence as a law 
t falls into popular disfavor, it is likely to be 
hort lived. | Whether the Payne bill is to be long 
lived or not can be determined with reasonable 
certainty from the trend of public opinion during 
the next twelve months 


We do not publish these extracts here at 
this time because of our pride of opinion, al- 
though we take a natural satisfaction in hav- 
ing been right. We publish them in order 
the memories of some who now 


from our files 


comment in the issue 


1 


Ss 


to refresh 
As one now 
reads these editorials during the ten months 
from November, 1908, to August, 1909, the 
conviction becomes irresistible in the light 
of existing conditions that the textile trade 
would have reaped immeasurable benefit if 


show a disposition to forget. 


the advice of the Textile World Record had 
then been followed. 

Who were the truest friends of the textile 
trade, we, who told unpleasant truths and 
gave unbiased counsel when there was yet 
time to heed it, or those whose policy was 
to stand pat on an admittedly defective tariff 
in the face of an insistent demand for re- 
vision from 90,000,000 inhabitants of a free 
country? 

Who were the wool growers’ and worsted 
spinners’ truest friends, we who urged them 
to make the wool and wool goods tariff fair 
to all branches of the trade in 1909, or those 
who under present political conditions in the 
United States persuaded them to keep it as 
it was? 

Who was the truest friend of the textile 
trade, we, who gave advice which, if followed 
would have enabled textile manufacturers 
now to face a discontented public with the 
textile schedules based on justice to all pro- 
ducers and consumers, or those who suc- 
ceeded in enforcing their contention that the 
textile schedules were so complicated they 
should be left alone? 

No part of the responsibility for the tariff 
troubles in which the textile trade is now 
embroiled rests on those who pointed out 
the right way and gave the warning in time. 

Our tariff record speaks for itself. It was 
made without prejudice for or against any 
interest, but solely in the interest of a square 
deal for all. It is voluminous. It represents 
much hard work. Attempts have been made 
to obscure and to discredit it, but up to the 
present moment not one word of it has been 
successfully refuted. The character of the 
comments by those who would discredit it is 
illustrated by this statement published re- 
cently in the “Textile Manufacturers’ Jour- 
nal” 


Dale’s figures have been 
previously branded as authoritative by Senator 
Dolliver and other insurgent Congressmen in 
their attacks on schedule K, but less biased per- 
sons are apt to give quite as much credence to the 
contradictory evidence presented to Congress by 
a large number of representative manufacturers, 
among them being: Frederic S. Clark, president 
‘Talbot Mills: F. T. Maxwell, treasurer Hockanum 
Co.: John Simson, superintendent Globe Woolen 
Co.: George A. Kunhardt; A. M. Patterson, presi- 


It is true that Mr. 





dent Waterloo Woolen Mfg. Co.; F. C. Fletcher, 
treasurer Pocasset Worsted Co.; Ferdinand Kuhn, 
treasurer Botany Worsted Mills; Julius Forst- 
mann, president Forstmann-Huffmann Co., and 
many others 

To concede that misstatement to have 
been honestly made leaves the alternative 
that the writer had made no investigation of 
the question he was discussing, but had ac- 
cepted what was handed to him. Instead of 
being “contradictory” the testimony of 
Messrs. Clark, Maxwell, Simson, Kunhardt, 
Patterson, Fletcher, Kuhn, Forstmann and 
the many others, as presented to the Ways 
and Means Committee, is in every respect 
corroborative of our statement of manufac- 
turing shrinkage. The only difference be- 
tween their reports and ours is that ours 
cover a wider range of wool shrinkage and 
fabric structure, including cotton and wool 
mixed as well as all wool goods, and are, 
therefore, a more complete exhibit of man- 
ufacturing conditions. This is made evident 
by the following comparison of shrinkages 
reported by the eight above-named gentle- 
men with those given by us in our issues of 
January and February, 1909: 


HOW MUCH WOOL TO MAKE A POUND OF 
CLOTH? 


Before the Ways and Means Committee. 





Frederic S. Clark ........:...0s.. Bs. grease 3.$2 
PT Mawel ¢ 2c. odes swcessscctcs BR Fen B25 
Relies SERRBON . « s:a<:dsoves esos 024,008, SEBUTCd 3.42 
John GimSOH .....6.csosccceseces 16S. SCOUTEd I-54 
John Simson .... (oc teeth 'sacc’s S08. SCOUROR- 3.40 
George A. Kunhar PGE ccc cccvccess 408 SCOGTER E96 
George A. Kunhardt ............ Ibs. scoured 1.20 
> M. Patterson ; Sia . Ibs. scoured 1.50 
 C€. Fletcher ......... Tbs. tops for 1 lb, yarn 1.11 
Perdiaand Kahin ....ccecccecess * IDS SCOURGE 1-54 
Ferdinand Kuhn ..............-- Ibs. scoured 1.67 
Julius Forstmann ................ lbs. grease 3 
Julius Forstmann ................ Ibs. grease 4.2 
Textile World Record, 
Januaty, 1900 ..............+. Ibs. grease 1.90 
January, GOD <iccccvcavesewss IDS. SPOR BES 
January, 1909 ................ Ibs. grease 2.33 
Tanuary, 1909 ................ Ibs. grease 2.31 
January, 1900 ................ Ibs. grease .36 
Tanuary, 1000 ................ Ibs. grease .16 
January, 1900 ................ Ibs. grease 2.08 
Tanuary, 1900 cosctvcscsses I Qrease 34 
January, 1909 ................ Ibs. grease 1.11 
January, 1909°................ Ibs. grease 3.95 
FRRGRTY, TOO. 6. c.es cece avec bs. grease 3.95 
February, 1909 ............. bs. scoured 1.27 
February, 1909 .............. Ibs. scoured 1.54 
February, 1909 ............... Ibs. grease 6.38 
February, 1909 .............. Ibs. grease § 
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February, 1909 ........ bs. grease 4 
February, 1009. .......... lbs. grease 3 
February, 1909 .............. lbs. grease 2.38 
February, 1909 .............. Ibs. grease 1.88 


We give this comparative exhibit in order 
that the uninformed may not be deceived by 
the “Journal’s” little fling. 

There are, however, real arguments re- 
garding the textile tariff, written by able and 
studious men, which might at first reading 
convey the impression that they conflict 
with and refute the statements made by our- 
selves. Such is the article by Charles Heber 
Clark, of Philadelphia, which appears in this 
issue, taken from the “Saturday Evening 
Post.” So far as his main contentions are 
concerned we are in complete agreement 
with Mr. Clark. We can have no argument 
with him over free trade and protection, be- 
cause he is as confirmed a believer in pro 
tection to American industries as we are. 
We shall not question his contentions as to 
whether the foreigner pays the tax; the lib- 
erality involved in the Homestead Act; the 
effect of the tariff on paper, sugar or steel; 
nor the significance of the enormous immi- 
gration from Europe; for these matters 
have no bearing on the question of whether 
inequalities should or should not be re- 
moved from a protective tariff. 

Mr. Clark, however, discusses the textile 
tariff, and here we find the apparent conflict 
between his views and ours. Briefly stated 
his contentions are that the tariff tax on 
wool cloth is but a trifling amount, 75 to go 
cents on a suit, or $2 to $2.75 per year, and 
that there “is not strong temptation to stuff 
the fabric with cotton and shoddy.” Here 
again we have no dispute with Mr. Clark so 
far as the tariff charge per suit is concerned 
He will find his own statements on this point 
confirmed in an editorial article, “A Diffi 
culty with the Woolen and Worsted Busi- 
ness,” which appears on another page, writ- 
ten before Mr. Clark’s article was received. 

When it comes to the question of adulter- 
ating wool goods with cotton and shoddy 
we are compelled to differ with Mr. Clark. 
The intense pressure for low priced fabrics 
for the clothing trade, and the desperate 
struggles of the manufacturers to get up 
something to meet a price are notorious and 
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deeply to be 


regretted facts. Mr. 
visit the 


Clark has 


only to manufacturers of 


carded 
woolen and worsted goods in his own city 
that 


his views in 


discover facts 


would 
this 


him to 
The 
lowest 


the largest discounts, and often 
additional 


lead 
respect 


strenuously insists on the 


and 
obtains claims 


concessions by 
mceded, not because they are just, 


th it 


aYre 


but because resistance would mean a larger 
loth for ready made clothing is 
ught, not in suit lengths, but in substan- 
tial quantities on the price of which the last 
cent is exacted. 
We also differ with Mr. Clark in his as- 
sumption that the effect of the wool tariff 
can be measured in 


suit. It cannot. 


dollars and cents per 
The manufacturer is 
iorced to adulterate his cloth, which is made 
into, say a fifteen dollar suit. The value of 
the entire suit, represented by trimmings, 
tailoring, cloth, transportation and profits, 
as it is sold to the ultimate consumer, de- 
pends on the quality of the cloth in which 
the raw material may not 
seventy-five cents. If the 


have cost over 
cloth manufac- 
turer is forced by unequal tariff rates to use 
adulterants the result may easily be that two 
suits will be required to equal in service one 
that can be made at a trifling or no increase 
in cost with the inequalities in rates re- 
moved 

lf Mr. Clark will consider these sugges- 
ns we are confident that he will find him- 
complete agreement with us, not only 
as regards the fundamental 


f in 
free 
trade and protection, on which there never 


issue of 


has been any disagreement, but also as re- 
gards both the details to which we have just 
called attention and the real issue now be 
fore the country, whether protectionists 
shall unite to correct the inequalities of the 
protective tariff or run the risk of turning 
that tariff over to its enemies. 

The tariff problem is now in the hands of 
an independent tariff board who are inves- 
tigating the facts of costs in this country and 
abroad. We hope they will be able to pre- 
such facts to Congress as will enable 
it to frame a protective tariff fair to all 
branches of the industry and to the con- 


sent 


sumer. If the fundamental principles laid 


down by President Taft are carried out as 
the Republican party has pledged itself to 
do, and the manufacturers cooperate in giv- 
ing full information to the board, we think 
the textile industry has little to fear from the 
results. 

+ 


THE NEW TARIFF AS ITS FRIENDS 
SEE IT. 


By CHARLES HEBER CLARK inthe Saturday Evening 
Post. 


There is a kind of man who always takes a small 
view of a large subject. If you shall speak to him 
of the glory of religion, of the splendor of sacri- 
fice, of the beauty of holiness, of the sweetness ot 
Christian love and of the inspiring heroism of the 
noble army of martyrs, he will answer: “Yes; but 
it costs me ten dollars a year for pew rent.” 

Turning from. spiritual things to material 
things, you may point him to an economic policy 
framed by one of the most illustrious of the found- 
ers of our Government, sanctioned by Washington 
ard a long line of mighty statesmen, Lincoln 
among them—a policy with which this nation has 
grown to industrial greatness without precedent in 
the history of mankind—and our narrow friend 
will answer: ‘‘All very well; but it makes me pay 
a cent a pair more for stockings and ten cents 
more for a hat.” 

I shall not contend that the costs of living are 
too despicable for attentive consideration. I ‘do 
contend, however, that no man can estimate a vast 
tational concern by looking at a single aspect of 
it. If you would perceive the beauty of the archi- 
tectural proportions of a noble building, do not 
glue your eye to a single brick. 

It will be denied that the protective policy has 
helped this nation to unequaled industrial power 
But no man can prove that it has not made this 
achievement; and I can prove not only that all 
forward movement in this country is coincident 
with the existence of this policy, but that no 
nation, at any time, has acquired true industrial 
strength without the aid of tariff protection. 

I challenge contradiction of that declaration 


OUR DOUBLE ROLE OF PRODUCER AND 
CONSUMER. 


To begin with, let me protest against the oft- 
repeated attempt to divide the people into sep- 
arated classes of producers and consumers. There 
can be no such division. Every man not a mere 
tramp is both a producer and a consumer. 

The brakeman on a train, the man who drives 
a cart, the clerk in the bank, are producers. Even 
the idle rich man is a producer, for his money 
works, and must work, for him. Should some tre- 
mendous cataclysm suddenly destroy every manu- 
facturing industry in the great state of Pennsyl- 
vania it would hurt in his pocket every honest man 
in the United States. As the Apostle said, long 
ago, “We are members one of another.” All of 
us are more or less dependent upon each of us. 











The vital need of our Government is assured 
revenue The Government is not a producer. It 
is a protector and cherisher of the interests of the 
people. The revenue must come from the earn- 
ings of the people. It is an excise—something 


cut off from the earnings of those who do produce 


This taxation may be done in several ways 
Great Britain, with less than half our number oj 
people, collects as much revenue as we do. 

Her method is to tax the people directly, reach- 


ing far down into every pocket and, meantime, 
letting in free, through her custom houses, the 
products of the industry of other nations. 


Our method, which takes from the people fifty 
ents where England takes a dollar, is to make 
the levy largely by requiring the foreign producer 
to pay for a license to enter our market for the 
purpose of competing with the domestic producer 

The result is twofold. First, the tax is taken in 
part indirectly from the citizen and often without 
his consciousness; second, the foreigner is com- 
pelled to pay a part of the tax for the privilege 
of admission here 

It is a not uncommon delusion that the customs 
duty is always added to the American price. The 
truth is that in many cases the American price, 
with duty added, is no higher than the foreign 
price. 

Here are a few proofs of this fact. Last spring 
Congress removed the duty from hides. At once 
the exporters in Argentina advanced the price of 
hides to the extent of the withdrawn duty. A few 
years ago, in response to a popular cry for “a free 
breakfast-table,” the duty was taken off of coffee 
The Government of Brazil instantly added it as an 
export duty. In both cases our Government sur- 
rendered revenue which was pocketed promptly 
by foreigners, and the American consumer had no 
benefit of any kind. 

The McKinley tariff first imposed a duty of 2 1/2 
cents a pound on tinplate, which then was selling 
for $5.34 a box. The foreign price at once dropped 

¢ 


to $3.30 a box. Who paid that duty? 
In 1871 steel rails sold for $102 a ton, and a duty 
of $28 a ton was laid. In 1894 the price dropped 


to $29.92. Who paid that duty? In 1883 the duty 
was reduced to $17 a ton, and in 1808 the price fell 
to $17.62. Who, also, paid that duty? 

\n importer whom I know paid $1 for a Ger- 
man linen article when the duty under the Wilson 
tariff was 35 per cent. Dingley put up the duty to 
50 per cent. and the German exporter, rather than 
lose his trade, lowered his price to 90 cents. Who, 
T ask, paid the increased duty? 

I assert it to be the rule, with exceptions, of 
course, that the prices of European articles are 
lowered so that the American market may be 
reached. The result is that, in many cases, the 
American not only pays little or no more here 
than he would have to pay in Europe, but the 
European actually relieves him from a part of his 
taxation. The tariff, then, actually saves money 
to masses of the American people. 

I may extend this matter a little further. The 
duties upon steel rails have indeed been high. But, 
under those duties, we have built one-half the rail- 
way mileage of the world; and whereas the aver 
age freight per ton in Great Britain is about 3 
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cents a mile, in the United States it is—conducted 
over those very rails—four-fiiths of a cent a mile, 
or the lowest rate in existence 

In what manner; then, has a high duty upon 
rails hurt the American citizen? 


HOW TARIFF FIGURES MISLEAD, 


[I do not intend in this article to deal largely 
with percentages I prefer exact final figures 
Resort to what has been called “the percentage 
trick” is a favorite practice with those who would 
mislead plain people Percentages do not always 
by any means, indicate prices. You tell a man 
that some common article of necessity bears a 
duty of 129 per cent., and he is startled and angry. 

He will not reflect that as percentages go up 
prices may be going down. When the price of 
tinplate was, say, $5 per 100 pounds, a 2 1/2 cents 
duty was a 50 per cent. duty. When the price of 
tinplate declined to $3.30 per 100 pounds the very 
same duty became a 76 per cent. duty 

If stockings, valued at $1 a pair, had a specific 
duty of $1, the tax would be roo per cent. When 

the duty remaining fixed—the price of the stock 
ings fell to 50 cents a pair, the duty would be 200 
per cent. If the stockings should fall to 10 cents 
a pair, the fixed duty would be 1,000 per cent. 


I 
5 


The important question, of course, is not at all 
what is the percentage of duty upon stockings but 
what do you have to pay for a pair! You can buy, 
today, two pairs of good half-hose for 25 cents 
and there is no peril in the assertion that never 
since the world was made could you get, tariff or 
no tariff, so good hosiery for so little money. 

The reasons are, first, that the home supply is 
abundant and excellent, and second, that the 
Americans, solely because the industry—and there- 
fore the incentive—was here, have invented the 
most wonderful and productive knitting machinery 

\ part of the contention of the free trader just 
now is that prices have, of late, seriously advanced, 
and that the tariff is to blame for it. But how 
shall he prove his case? Rubber, within two years, 
has gone up from 69 cents a pound to $2.15. but 
rubber is, and always has been, on the free list 
Cotton, within the same period, has risem from 
8 1/4 cents a pound nearly to 16 cents; but obvi 
ously no tariff duty can affect the price of cotton 
The price of hides advanced as soon as we took 
the duty off. Iron duties have been reduced 40 
to 50 per cent., but iron prices have gone up. 
Sugar duties have been cut, but sugar prices are 
ereater. If the prices of these things have gone 
up without influence from the tariff, why should 
we believe that the tariff has lately advanced the 
cost cf woolens when there has been no change 
of any kind in the duties upon woolens, excepting 
to lower them? 


1 
} 
i 


Manifestly these increases, noted the world over, 
are not produced by our tariff legislation. We 
may seek, perhaps, for the impelling force in high 
prosperity, stimulating consumption, or, as some 
wise men do, in the extraordinary development of 
the world’s supply of gold 


OUR OLD FRIEND, THE FARMER, 


But why should the Government give aid and 
comfort, through the instrumentality of a tariff 
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iw, to a single class of 
turers? 

The aid is to be given, of course, where it is 
needed. Builders, lawyers, retailers and so forth, 
re sufficiently protected by Nature. The manu- 
acturer gets help where it is required. The 
armer, also, let us note, gets it far more abun- 
lantly when he requires it. 

Do you ever reflect upon what our Government 
has done, and now does, for the American farmer? 

Millions of farms were given, years ago, to the 
farmers, absolutely without charge. The Govern- 
ment never gave a mill to a manufacturer. Other 
nillions of farms have been sold by the Govern- 
ment, and now are selling, at the lowest of low 
prices. 

The nation maintains an Agricultural Depart- 
ment—the manufacturers have no department— 
which costs from ten millions to twelve millions a 
year. This department not only distributes vast 
quantities of seeds, but also it instructs the farm- 
ers, analyzes their soils, improves their animals, 
destroys at great cost the cotton boll-worm and 
njurious insects, and helps them to stamp out 
} in plants and animals. 

Hundreds of millions are spent in constructing 
rrigation works so that poor land may be re- 
deemed for the farmers; and in divers and sundry 
ys the American farmer is assisted, en- 
upheld and made the object of incessant 

¢ xpenditure 
man may complain of this 
what a Government is 


people the 


citizens—the manutac- 


ciseases 


It is well done 
for—to do for the 
things they cannot do for themselves 
We are the Government! The money is ours. All 
| our brethren. All are Americans. 
Their welfare our The soil feeds every 
man of us. The huge expenditure for the splendid 
development agriculture is an investment of a 
ommon fund the benefit of all 

But, if this be true for the farmer, why is it not 
rue for the manufacturer? The farmer, rightly, 
gets enorm sums of money as a gratuity from 

and he is the constant object of so- 
licitous, almost maternal, attention 

What does the manufacturer get? Absolutely 
nothing but shelter for his business from a power- 
[ whose highest felicity would be 

f his American competitor. 
while to spend hundreds of mil- 
sar for battleships, in making ready 
ywder war that is likely never to come, 


these toulers are 


1 
wellare. 


gunp 
it not well to employ for our protection our 
law machinery for service in a commercial war at 
his very moment raging the world over? 
Commerce is indeed war, and merciless war. No 
tidings could bring to Europeans a thrill of joy 
that which would come to the Old World 
if announcement should be made that one-half the 
manufacturi ‘if the American nation were 
wrecked and finally and forever wiped 
out of existence 
Now let us 
articles cé 


power ‘¢ 


ruined, 


consider a few 
neerning which tariff 


specific cases of 
protection has 


been complained 


THE CASE OF THE UNIVERSAL SWEETENER. 


The duty upon sugar has given much offense to 
] 1 t f trade or of severe tariff re- 


the vocates oO! tree 


duction. What justification is there for continued 
imposition of that duty? 

It was laid not only for the sake of obtaining 
needed revenue but also for the purpose of promot- 
ing the production of beet-root-sugar in this coun- 
try. Many European countries now give bounties 
directly to the growers and manipulators of that 
sugar beet for which the world is indebted to the 
intelligence of the first Napoleon. 

The question for us was: Should the farmers di- 
rectly, and the people generally, have the benefit 
of the development of the industry in the United 
States? Clearly it could not iive and grow in open 
competition with the bounty-fed sugar of Europe. 

A duty was imposed in the seventies, with the 
result that now we produce at home, annually, beet 
sugar to the value of nearly fifty million dollars. 
Thus the farmers had a new and profitable crop, 
and the nation came nearer to independence in an 
important food article, 

Before the Civil War—I disregard war prices as 
unnaturally inflated—ordinary household sugar 
cost, say, 8 cents at retail. Nowa better sugar may 
be bought for 5 1/2 cents a pound. Some day we 
shall grow all of our sugar supplies. Why not, if 
we would deal fairly with the subject, instead of 
scoffing at the small saving to each person made 
possible by the recent reduction of the sugar duty, 
look at the matter in this way: 

The difference between 8 cents a pound and 
5 1/2 cents is 2 1/2 cents. What is the worth to 
the nation of a saving of 2 1/2 cents a pound on 
all the sugar consumed by 90,000,000 of the most 
prosperous people on earth? Beet sugar made 
that reduction in the price. Were there now as in 
the old time nothing but sugar from the cane, the 
price not unlikely would be 15 cents and, perhaps, 
20 cents. 

‘he duty on paper and the wood pulp from 
which paper is made has been made the subject of 
much acrimonious complaint. So far as the mat- 
ter involves Canada, that country, by imposing an 
export duty upon paper-making wood, is simply 
striving to compel us to let her make all our 
paper. We are asked to permit her to force 
American paper manutacturers to go out of busi 
ness, or to move their machinery across the 
border. 

Who is willing to allow 
such a manner 
policy? 

An attempt is made to scare us by the declara- 
tion that Canadian discrimination against us in 
taxing wood and pulp for export will compel us 
under the new tariff law to impose the heavy max- 
imum duties upon all Canadian products. This 
would ruin our import trade with the Dominion. 

The truth is that, as Canada’s export duty is 
levied upon exports to all lands, there is no literal 
discrimination against us; and I have the authority 
of a member of the Wavs and Means Committee, 
which framed the tariff, for saying that imposition 
of the maximum—or retaliatory—duties upon 
Canadian products is an impossibility. But what 
interest has our dear old friend the consumer in 
the paper and wood-pulp controversy? We must 
consider him. 

What happens to the consumer because of the 
wicked and semi-barbarous paper and pulp policy 


Canada to control in 
our business affairs or our fiscal 





is that he actually gets his daily paper at a lower 
price than is paid by any other man in any land 
upon the rolling earth. Nowhere but here is the 
one-cent daily newspaper in successful, large ex- 
istence. 

Who, then, suffers? Not the consumer. Does 
the newspaper publisher suffer? If so, why does 
he not put up his price to two cents, or to five 
cents? Nobody can hinder him. His blank white 
paper costs him more, if you please, than he gets 
for it. How, then, does he come out with a profit? 
His advertisers save him and sometimes make him 
rich. 

But are the advertisers complaining? Not that 
anybody hears. They are satisfied, the buyers of 
the journals are satisfied, and the publishers have 
prosperity if they deserve it. Shall we, under such 
circumstances, kick a hole in the protective sys- 
tem, bankrupt papermakers, and force a great do- 
mestic industry to emigrate? 

We may safely intrust that question to the sound 
commonsense and the solid equity of the Ameri- 
can people. 

I come now to the consideration of an article 
around which the fantastic imagination of the free 
trader has played tricks in which ingenuity ex- 
pends itself in contriving surprising varieties of 
mendacity. Ananias, Baron Munchausen and 
Count Cagliostro are not in the game with the 
delirious free trader when he sets himself to con- 
sider the homely article of wool. 

Recall the fact that the Government must have 
income. Then take the further fact that import 
duties upon wool and woolens have put two hun- 
dred and ninety-three million dollars in the United 
States Treasury within eleven years, and you have 
an apology for the wool duties that might be re- 
garded as about covering the case. 

Now take another fact of no contemptible sig- 
nificance: The presence in this country of millions 
of sheep means not only wool but mutton chops, 
and hind and fore legs, and all the other sheep- 


meat requirements. That the presence here of 
this great supply of flesh food tends to keep down 
the prices of other flesh food—beef, pork, poultry 
and so forth—will not be questioned 


DEAR WOOL AND CHEAP MUTTON. 


There are level-headed economists who stead- 
fastly believe that this depression of prices pro- 
duced by the domestic mutton supply has, through- 
out the long years, fully compensated for all the 
duties paid at the ports for wool and woolens. In 
fact, all of the wool tax has been offset completely 
by the decrease in the price of flesh food 

I am bold enough to assert that on my own 
account as a practically incontestable fact. 

Sut, says the free trader, we should have had 
the sheep if wool had been upon the free list. It 
is always fairly safe to guess about might-have- 
beens. Let us grapple with some solid facts. 
Mark this one. The number of American sheep 
has always increased or decreased as the wool 
duties were sufficient or insufficient in size. I must 
inflict some figures on the patient reader. Let us 
take a period of forty-two years, from 1867 to 


1900: 





THE NEW 


TARIFF 


Tariff of Woolduty Number of 
Per lb. Sheep 

1867, last 4 years ...... 12% cents 25% increas: 

1883, 6 years ...++. 10 cents 16% decrease 

1890, less than a year .. 11 cents 10% increase 

1894, less than a year .. Free wool 21% decrease 

1897, 12 years ......... I1 cents 46% increase 


These figures show, beyond controversy, that 
whenever the duty on wool went below eleven 
cents a pound American sheep were killed off and 
the flocks—and the mutton supply—decreased 
They prove that the flocks always enlarged when 
the duty went to or above eleven cents a pound 
In other words, they supply what I may call fina! 
evidence that the American farmer will not herd 
sheep unless he has tariff protection enough to 
give him a decent price for his wool product. 

This downward movement of the flock dimen- 
sions, under inadequate duty, seems to me to show 
that no duty at all, or free wool, will produce ulti 
mate extermination of the American sheep. Does 
it not clearly indicate just that? 

We grow here three hundred million pounds of 
wool, which is one-eighth of the world’s clip. I 
ask reasonable men, not blinded by prejudice, but 
fair and wise enough to regard a great matter in 
a large way, this question: 

If you destroy one-eighth of the world’s wool 
supply will not the remainder rise in price? And 
will not that rise take much more money out of 
the pockets of the consumer than all that has ever 
been taken by tariff duties? 

It is indeed almost a question of simple mathe 
matics. Scarcity means high prices. Moreover. 
what must be the condition of a mighty nation de 
pendent for a vital necessity upon foreigners? 1 
am convinced that the power to grow most, if not 
all, of the wool we need would be cheaply pur- 
chased if we could get it only by giving bounties 
directly to,the wool growers, as France does to 
her sugar-beet raisers. 

Furthermore: If it be wise to spend tens of mil- 
lions to help the farmer to water his fields, to kil 
his bugs, to improve his stock, to learn the best 
methods of tillage, why—oh, why, indeed!—is it 
not worth while to levy a small duty at the ports, 
so that he may supply his fellow-citizens with ma 
terial for clothing? 


THE DIMENSIONS OF THE WOOL TAX. 


What does the duty on wool amount to when 
the clothing reaches the consumer? What is this 
dreadiul burden that the tariff puts upon the suf 
fering poor man? 

An ordinary suit of $15 or $20, made wholly of 
wool, contains from seven to eight pounds of that 
material. The duty is 11 cents a pound and, there- 
fore, the tax on such a garment is from 75 to 90 
cents. The suffering poor man aforesaid, and the 
joyful poor or rich man, pays that much on, say, 
three suits a year, for the sake of his beloved 
country, of the horny-handed farmer, of the mut- 
ton butcher, the United States Treasury and the 
good old cause generally. 

I put the tax at $2 or $2.75 per annum, and small 
indeed it seems when we consider the resounding, 
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far-reaching, long-drawn-out and long-continued 
ululations which it has brought from the vocal 
organs of free-trade complainants. One might 
think, from the volume of the racket made, that 
the wool tax appropriated quite half of the 
afflicted poor man’s income. It amounts, prob- 
ably, in a year to what he pays for tobacco in a 
month. 

This is the duty on raw wool; now, how about 
the cloth that consumes the wool? I will put the 
facts in this form: An all-wool cloth sold for $1 a 
yard gives a profit of 5 cents a yard to the manu- 
facturer: not a robber portion, surely! When the 
cloth goes into a suit of clothing that profit will 
not equal 17 cents. Thus: 

In a three-piece suit retailed for $12, the cloth- 
all wool—costs about $3. In a similar suit sold 
for $15 the cloth costs $3.75. In a $20 suit it costs 
$5. and in a $30 suit $7.50. 

Surely here is not strong temptation to stuff the 
fabric with cotton and shoddy, of which we hear 
such wild free-trade lamentations. I do not say 
that cotton and shoddy never are used; but then, 
either the cloth is sold for cotton and shoddy, at 
cotton and shoddy prices, or the dealer is a 
knave; and even conditions of free trade would 
not avail to stop rascality. England, with free 
trade, produces more shoddy than anv other coun- 
try. 

I will push the case a little closer. If these are 
the facts concerning the raw wool and the cloth, 
where lies the cause for the difference in cost be- 
tween the cloth and the completed $20 garment? 
It lies, in my judgment, with the retailer. This 
gentleman, with a perfect right to do his best for 
himself, and requiring margin for the familiar 
late-season “marking down” of suits anywhere 
from 25 to 50 per cent., appears to make a hand- 
some thing of it. 

I learn that he pays, say, $7 for a suit that he 
sells for $10, which means that his ordinary profit 
is somewhere about 43 per cent. on that one tran- 
saction. Besides, if he is a prompt payer he prob 
ably gets a discount from the wholesale dealer 
On suits retailing at $18 and $20 he probably 
makes a profit of 50 per cent., and the profit will 
go higher as the price rises 

I find no fault with this. The suits are in most 
cases worth to the wearer what he pays for them 
But I do protest against the injustice of holding 
the wool-grower, the spinner, the cloth-maker and 
the tariff responsible for a matter that lies solely 
between the suit-seller and the suit-wearer. 

In any case this fact may be noted: the Ameri- 
can workingman wears better clothing than any 
other man in the world of his class, because, under 
the protective system so fiercely denounced, he 
earns more money with which to pay for his neces- 
sities. It would not be, indeed, hazardous to con 
yecture that American workingmen wear more un- 
adulterated woolen stuffs than all the other work- 
ingmen of all other races put together 

Thus, when you look this wool and 
monster in the face, he is not such a 
after all! 


woolens 
hideous 


creature 
THE COST OF LIVING. 


\ familiar complaint against the tariff is that it 
increases the cost of living, making that cost much 


greater than it is in Europe. But what kind of liv- 
ing? A European laborer, who lives in a mud 
cabin, wears wooden shoes and eats meat twice a 
year, does indeed live cheaper than an American 
workman who—as multitudes do—owns a brick 
house with a bathroom, a Brussels carpet, a piano 
and electric lights, and who wears fine clothes on 
all idle days. The American pays more,maybe, but 
he gets more; and that, dear brethren, is the only 
way in which any man can account for the stu- 
pendous fact that within eighty years 23,000,000 
European laborers have come over here to live. 
They know what the difference is. They have 
learned where the poor man’s good things are, 
tariff or no tariff. 

But, indeed, is living here so very much dearer 
than it is in the best European countries? [ 
doubt it, quality for quality. 

Take a brief glance at the subject. More than 
40 per cent. of a workingman’s expenditure is for 
food; and that food, by and large, is cheaper here 
than in Europe is finally proved by the fact that 
all Europe comes here to buy food. 

House rent consumes about 15 per cent. of such 
a man’s income. But there is no tariff duty on 
houses, and the rent is higher because the house 
is better. Clothes take another 15 per cent., but 
the larger part of men’s, women’s and children’s 
clothing is cotton, and we beat the world on the 
three-fourths of the world’s supply of cotton that 
we grew in American fields. 

Fuel calls for 9 per cent. of the man’s income, 
and we have coal in illimitable quantities, the la- 
borer’s supply being unaffected by the tariff. Light 
consumes 5 per cent. and our oil is the cheapest 
of all lights. About 16 per cent. is spent for sun- 
dries, car-fares, church and club dues, newspapers, 
magazines and personal enjoyment, with none of 
which has the tariff anything to do. 

I take the liberty, therefore, of doubting whether 
living here really costs more, surely not much 
more, than it does in Europe, if you consider what 
a man gets out of it in this better country. If the 
world holds a poor man’s Paradise, assuredly here 
it is in this tariff-afflicted, solidly protected but 
rich and glorious and surpassingly happy country 
oft ours. 

I say that the theorists who never come into 
contact with industry, who have never penetrated 
below the skin of the facts, who would rather find 
fault than be fair—the academic people, the people 
who merely work it out in their minds with their 
eyes shut—these are the folks who scoff at and 
denounce tariff protection and make all the stir 
and fuss about the injustice of a splendid, century- 
old national policy. 

Finally: The accusation is urged that the Repub- 
lican party promised to revise the tariff downward 
and failed to make good. 

No such promise was given. The plank in the 
platform is too long for insertion here, but I will 
let President Taft—in his speech at Winona—tell 
the truth about it. 

“The promise of the Republican platform was 
not to revise everything downward. ... I did not 


promise that everything should go downward. 


. The proposition of the Republican party was 
to reduce rates so as to maintain a difference be- 
tween the cost of production abroad and the cost 









of production here, insuring a reasonable profit to 
the manufacturer on all articles produced in this 
country. ... I did not agree, not did the Repub- 
lican party agree, that we would reduce rates to 
such a point as to reduce prices by the introduc- 
tion of foreign competition.” 


THE TARIFF AN ARTIFICIAL DEVICE. 


The plank referred to promised to consider the 
“difference in the cost of production” between this 
country and other countries. But who shall with 
precision determine that difference? There is one 
difference’as between us and England, another in 
the case of Germany, and quite another in the 
case of Japan. And all the time these differences 
are fluctuating with costs of material and other 
costs. 

What we require are duties high enough to 
cover all cases and all upward and downward 
movements. We want the protective principle 
firmly established and in continuous operation, so 
that our own producers may conduct their busi- 
ness in peace and with decent profits. 

Judging by the successive Congressional elec- 
tions, that is what also the great majority of the 
American people require. 

Often I have heard the objection made to the 
protective system that “it is artificial.” It is in- 
deed! Artificial! Why, civilization and law and 
government are artificial! The only unarttificial 
and perfectly natural people are the naked Afri- 
cans at this moment running about the torrid zone 
eating one another and having, one would think, a 
mere minimum of fun. 

All the arts and sciences, all books and pictures 
and vehicles and machinery are artificial. Our 
railroad trains, telegraphs, telephones, electric 
lights, our houses and clothes and churches and 
other comforts, are artificial. Fertilization of the 
earth, improving the quality of fruits, breeding 
fine animals by selection—in short, all the things 
that make life secure, pure, progressive, uplifting 
and happy, come to us not by nature but by arti- 
fice. 

The tariff is indeed “made ground.” It is not 
unlike the Holland dikes, which also are artificial. 
The dikes keep out the sea, and the law keeps out 
anarchy, and the tariff keeps out destructive for- 
eign competition. 

Were these defenses not in existence, the sea 
would flood the Dutchmen, anarchy would swamp 
our nation, and the foreigner would shut our mills 
and force our people into idleness, as millions are 
at this very moment idle in the free-trade Eden of 
England. 

The American free trader, who abhors artifice 
and who wants to live the life of a simple child of 
Nature, will have to go off to the African canni- 
bals, or hie him to a desert island where he can 
have his own sweet will all by himself. 

ee 


The value of all manufactured products in 
the United States returned at the census of 
1905 was nearly $15,000,000,000. Of this 
amount, textiles constituted $1.200,000,000 
and cotton goods $450,000,000. 
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EVENTS OF INTEREST IN THE TEXTILE 
TRADE. 

September 3. The strike involving 70,000 
cloak makers in New York is settled by an 
agreement negotiated by Louis D. Brandeis 
of Boston. The agreement provides for an 
open shop with preference given to union 
workers, making what is known as the 
“preferential shop.” The strike lasted for 
nearly ten weeks. 

September 8. End of the strike among 
the building laborers on the new mill con- 
struction at New Bedford, the men resum- 
ing work under the same conditions as pre- 
vailed before the strike. About 600 were in- 
volved in the trouble. 

September 8. End of the slasher tender 
strike at New Bedford which had lasted for 
about 4 months and involved 100 operatives. 

September 9. The Treasury Department 
practically decides to modify the ruling re- 
garding samples of foreign textiles to be 
supplied to American consuls abroad. 

September 15. The National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers begins its 89th 
semi-annual meeting at Hotel Wentworth, 
New Castle, N. H. 

September 15. Seizure by the Govern- 
ment of about $25,000 worth of woolens 
shipped by a Bradford firm to their New 
York branch house. 

September 17. German manufacturers in 
convention appeal to the German govern- 
ment not to renew the patent agreement 
with the United States which expires by 
limitation in IQII. 

September 17. The Pennsylvania under- 
wear manufacturers meet at Reading and 
confer regarding the state of the trade. The 
sentiment among those present was strongly 
in favor of a campaign to educate knit goods 
manufacturers in estimating correctly the 
cost of their products so as to prevent selling 
at a loss. 

September 20. About 250,000 pounds of 
fine American wool is bought in Boston by 
a London firm for export. This is a trial lot 
representing a large line of domestic wool. 

September 20. The textile schools at 
Fall River and New Bedford decide to give 
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evening courses of instruction in textiles to 
young men and women employed in dry 
goods stores. 

The Middle States Textile 
Association is organized at 


September 22. 
Manufacturers’ 
Louisville, Ky. 

September 26. The tariff board meets at 
Washington to form plans for the investiga- 
tion of the tariff. Special attention is to be 
given to the textile schedules. 
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Southern manufacturers 
controlling six million spindles decide to 
continue running on short time until cotton 


September 27. 


and goods prices reach levels at which a 
profit to the manufacturer is possible. 

October 1. The cotton empleyes in Lan- 
cashire declare a lockout that affects about 
140,000 operatives, as a result of the failure 
to settle the Fern Mill dispute. 
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CHART SHOWING COURSE OF PRICES FOR WOOL, TOPS AND WORSTED YARN AT BRADFORD, ENGLAND. 


THE BRADFORD MARKET. 


(By Our Special Correspondent.) 
Bradford, Eng., Sept. 24, 1910. 

Makers of tops have been awaiting their 
cue from the Adelaide and London sales and 
have not cared to sell forward until the first 
lot of new clip Australian wool had been into 
the auction. During the month large quan- 
tities of crossbred of every grade have been 
moved off their hands, and they have kept a 
very stiff price for merino, of which less has 
been sold. 

There are reports of sales at one cent up 
for December, but spinners are not as a rule 
under compulsion to buy. They have sup- 
plies and yarn contracts which carry as far 
as May in some cases and are seeking an 
advantage before purchasing, although their 
margins are good. 

The 


crossbred activity is explained by 


Continental yarn orders, demand for goods 
of the bunting type, shippers’.dress goods 
and cheap worsteds. The merino business 
owes most to the men’s fine worsted trade, 
which is still excellent, and to the call for 
fine linings and dress goods. In the home 
market Bradford dress goods are going to a 
discount. Everyone is calling for dress 
tweeds and anything imitating the Harris 
style is saleable if in stock. 

Some of the pressure on the worsted dress 
mills is being transferred to the 
woolen districts where the mills were already 
full of work for the men’s trade. The ho- 
siery trade continues to absorb large quan- 
tities of yarn and the carpet mills are running 
at full speed. 

The favor extended to short materials 
shows itself in the noil market, which is 
improving. Sixties noils are quoted 
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at 30 to 33 cents; 40s prepared noils, 16 to 
18 cents; 40s carded, 14 to 16 cents. 

In silk noils which are going in gently 
increasing quantity to America, it is said that 
not much movement is being made. Long 
white Brighouse noils suitable for combing 
by noil yarn spinners are held for 16 cents, 
which price the Continental consumers do 
not choose to pay. Tussah noils are dearer 
at 18 cents and scarce. 

In English wools there is a fair trade gen- 
erally and dealers’ difficulties lie rather in 
buying than selling. The country markets 
are dearer than Bradford. Mohairs are firm 
and mohair spinners have plenty of work. 

The prospect of a serious dislocation in 
Lancashire is troublesome to a district like 
this which requires so many cotton warps. 
Quickly on the heels of what was to have 
been a five years’ armistice there has fol- 
lowed a squabble over an utterly trivial 
detail and both sides are fuming for a fight. 
The time cannot be well chosen from the 
operatives’ point of view and is iess incon- 
venient to cotton spinners than to spinners’ 
customers. 


EE 


THE SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND 
TEXTILE CLUB. 


A largely attended meeting of the South- 
ern New England Textile Club was held at 
the Warwick Club, near Providence, R. L.,, 
last month. Over 100 members and guests 
were present. This club was organized a 
few months ago with the object of bringing 
cotton manufacturers together for an inter- 
change of views and social enjoyment. Since 
its organization the club has held monthly 
meetings which have shown plainly that it 
was supplying a need in the southern New 
England textile trade. The leading spirits 
in forming this club were A. W. Dimick, 
agent of the Fisher Mfg. Co., Fisherville, 
Mass.; George C. Hinckley, treasurer of the 
Tilton mills, Valley Falls, R. I.; E. R. Rich- 
ardson, general manager of the Howard & 


Bullough American Machine Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I., Henry C. Dexter, agent of 
the Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co., Paw- 


tucket, R. I., and Fred W. Howe, general 
manager of the Crompton & Knowles Loom 
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Works, Providence, R. I. The organization 
was perfected in July by the election of the 
tollowing officers: A. W. Dimick, president, 
Charles D. Robinson, vice-president; George 
C. Hinckley, secretary-treasurer. The ex- 
ecutive committee includes the following 
members: Henry C. Dexter, Pawtucket, R. 
I.; Robert Stewart, Lonsdale, R. I.: George 
Spofford, Blackstone, R. I.; F. L. Chase, 
Providence, R. I.; F. W. Howe, Providence, 
R. I.; E. R. Richardson, Pawtucket, R. L.; 
Alexander Makepeace, Fall River, Mass., 
and Charles M. Holmes, New Bedford, 
Mass. 

The membership is open not only to mill 
officials but to those connected with indus- 
tries allied to textile manufacturing. Meet- 
ings are held on the third Saturday of every 
month. The meeting last month was the 
largest of any yet held and despite the un- 
favorable weather which interfered with the 
field sports, was thoroughly enjoyed by all 
who attended. A tempting luncheon and a 


clambake that came up to the Rhode Island 
standard contributed to this result. 
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PATERSON INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION. 


An Industrial Exposition under the aus- 
pices of the Paterson Board of Trade will 
be held in the Fifth Regiment Armory of 
that city November 9-19. As Paterson is 
the center of the silk industry in the United 
States, this exposition will naturally devote 
a large space to the silk and textile exhibits. 
Indeed, almost half of the large space is to 
be allotted to that branch. Many silk manu- 
facturers have taken space, as well as collat- 
eral lines, representing raw materials, yarns 
and machinery. An “Ambassadors’ night” 
will be arranged, on which the ambassadors 
of the raw silk growing countries, Japan, 
China, Italy and the like, as well as the con- 
suls and vice-consuls, will be invited as 
special guests, and the Silk Association of 
America it is hoped will participate in these 
Arnold is chairman of 
the committee on exhibits. 


exercises. George 


The exports of hosiery and underwear 
from Nottingham to the United States in 
1909 amounted to $167,904. 
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PLANS FOR INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
AND OLD AGE PENSIONS. 
By CHENEY BROTHERS, So. Manchester, Conn. 


In the past both the company and the 
employes have established as occasions have 
required various forms of relief for disability. 
On the part of the company these have not 
been administered under any well defined 
system, or in proper relation to each other, 
and consequently are not tending to serve 
the ends for which they were designed in the 
most efficient manner. On the part of the 
employes such mutual assistance has been 
limited necessarily to particular groups, and 
so has not been within the reach of the great 
majority of employes. 

The present plan proposes a mutual and 
cooperative undertaking by the company 
and its employes, whereby a comprehensive 
range of insurance and pensions are made 
possible for all under equal conditions as 
regards costs and results. The development 
of this scheme contemplates the writing of 
such activities under two general plans: 
First, the organization of a mutual benefit 
association managed jointly by the company 
and its employes for industrial insurance 
against death and disability; and secondly, 
the systematic development by the company 
of old age pensions as assuring a definite 
return for long, efficient and faithful service. 

For the conditions governing these pro- 
posals employes are referred to the formal 
constitution and by-laws proposed for adop- 
tion by the contemplated benefit association 
and to the regulations of the company re- 
garding pensions, both of which can be 
obtained at the offices of each department. 
The following description of these plans 
states in the form of concise questions and 
answers their more important features. 


What is to be the specific purpose of the Benefit 
Association of Cheney Brothers? 

Its purpose is to provide a simple and easy 
means, whereby those employes of the com- 
pany who are willing to set apart about 2 
cents out of every dollar earned, may secure 
to themselves or their families an assured 
income in the form of certain benefits to be 
paid in the case of death, sickness, injury, or 
incapacity from old age. 


Who are eligible to membership in the Benefit 
Association? 


Until December 1, 1910, all of the em- 
ployes of Cheney Brothers, or subsidiary 
companies are eligible to full membership. 
After December 1, 1910, employes over 
forty-five years of age will be eligible to lim- 
ited membership only, which entitles them 
to sick and accident benefits, but not to death 
claims or annuities. The contributions of 
full members are 2 per cent. of the mean 
wage of the class to which they belong, and 
of limited members 1 1/4 per cent. 

How are the contributions of members to be paid? 

Contributions are paid monthly in ad- 
vance and are subtracted from any wages 
earned, or otherwise are paid in cash. 


By whom will accident benefits be paid? 

All accident benefits will be paid by the 
company, ‘including medical and surgical 
attendance, and hospital maintenance, where 
necessary, but will be distributed through the 
medium of the association. 


To whom will accident benefits be paid? 

To members of the association who are 
injured in the service, unless the injury was 
due to the member’s own wilful and gross 
carelessness, or disobedience of rules reason- 
ably designed for the protection of em- 
ployes. Accident benefits will be paid auto- 
matically to members only, without any 
question as to the company’s legal liability. 


What will be the specific benefits to be paid for 
injuries received in the service of the com- 
pany? 

(a) In case of death, three years’ wages, 
and reasonable funeral expenses. 

(b) In case of total incapacity, half pay 
during the continuance of disability, except- 
ing the first three days, for a maximum of 
six years. 

(c) In case of partial incapacity, after the 
resumption of work, one-half the difference 
between the wages earned before and after 
the injury. Such partial incapacity benefits 
continue for such part of the six years as the 
total incapacity benefits have not been paid. 

(d) In all cases of accidents to members 
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medical and surgical attendance, artificial 
limbs and hospital maintenance, where nec- 
essary, are provided at the expense of the 
company. 

(e) One per cent. is added to the above 
accident benefits for every year of service 
over five; and in the case of married mem- 
bers supporting families, 5 per cent. for each 
child, until a maximum increase of 25 per 
cent. is reached. 


From what funds are sick benefits and death 
claims from sickness paid? 


From the contributions of members 
amounting to 2 per cent. of their average 
wages for full members and 1 1/4 per cent. 
for limited members plus a contribution from 
the company of one-quarter of the amount 
paid in by the members. 


How are the contributions of individual members 
fixed and what specific benefits do they 
secure? 

divided into five classes 

according to their average weekly wages. 


Members are 


In the case of sickness or injuries other 
than those suffered in the service, they re- 
ceive one-half of the mean wages of their 
class for the first fifty-two weeks (excepting 
the first six days) and one-quarter for the 
second fifty-two weeks; and in the case of 
death one-half of the mean yearly wage of 
their class. 

The specific contributions and benefits for 
each class are given below: 


SCHEDULE OF SICK 


W hat is done with the balance of the money con- 
tributed by members plus the contributions 
of the company? 


It is to be invested and allowed to accumu- 
late into a fund from which annuities will be 
paid to members when they retire from the 
service. These are certain payments made 
to members monthly from the time of their 
retirement until their death. Members who 
leave the service after contributing five years 
can recover that proportion of their contri- 
butions which were charged to this fund 
without interest. The dependents of mem- 
bers who have died before becoming entitled 
to an annuity can recover with compound 
interest at 4 per cent. Female members 
may at the time of marriage recover the pro- 
portion of their contributions charged to this 
fund with compound interest at 4 per cent. 


To whom upon retirement from active service 
may annunities be paid and in what amount? 


(a) To men over seventy years of age and 
women over sixty years of age, who have 
been contributors to the fund for ten years. 

(b). To men over sixty-five years of age 
and women over fifty-five years of age who 
have been contributors to the fund for fif- 
teen years and who are retired. 

(c) To men or women of any age who 
have been contributors to the fund for twenty 
years and who have become permanently in- 
capacitated for further work in the service 
of the company. 3 

No annuities can be paid under the plan 


AND DEATH BENEFITS. 





CLASS 
more than 
{| not more than 


Those receiving { 
weekly 


Mean wages of ciass.........--- 


Benefit per 
week 


) Ist 52 weeks 
) 2nd 52 weeks...... 


Death Claims 


2% of mean wage 


Weekly —full members 


Sontribution : ae 
i *1 4 %—limited 


members 


* Limited membership buys no death claim, 
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for ten years, and their amounts will be de- 
pendent upon several unknown factors such 
as the average rate of interest to be obtained 
on the investments of the association, the 
average age of entering and retiring, and the 
number of withdrawals. It is conservatively 
estimated that they will be as follows: 


MONTHLY ANNUI1I 


Age at 
Retire 
ment 


The annuities of Classes B, C, D and E 
are respectively 2, 3, 4 and 5 times those of 
Class A. 

It is estimated that the monthly annuities 
of women will be Io per cent. lower than 
those of men, because the average term of 
life of a woman over fifty is longer than that 
of a man. The same amount in the total 
will be paid to women as to men, but it will 
be distributed over more payments. 

By whom are the affairs of the Association man- 
aged? 

By a board of trustees consisting of eleven 
members, of whom Cheney Brothers appoint 
six, and the members elect five. 


Why should Cheney Brothers have the balance of 
power on this board? 


Because they guarantee the payment of 
sick and accident benefits and death claims, 
which thereby (being incident to wages) be- 
come preferred claims against all of the 
assets of the company. The company could 
not justly be held liable for these claims un- 
less it exercised the greater influence over 
the machinery for carrying out their pledges. 


Is the pension system of Cheney Brothers to be 
in any way related to the activities of the 
Benefit Association? 


No, except that members of the benefit 
association only are regularly eligible for 
pensions. The granting of pensions remains 
as at present, a sole activity of the company. 


YEARS 


And while membership in the Association 
establishes eligibility, it does not in itself 
create any right to a pension, which is 
granted at the discretion of the directors of 
Cheney Brothers as a reward for long, effi- 
cient and faithful service. 

Pensions may be granted by the pension 


IES OF CLASs A. 


CONTRIBUTED 


—_ 
Jd 


committee, under the regulation of the di- 
rectors to the following classes of employes, 
if members of the benefit association. 

(a) To any employe over fifty years of 
age, who has been twenty-five or more years 
in the service, and who has become totally 
incapacitated for further work at any em- 
ployment or trade; or to those employes as 
much younger than fifty as they have 
worked years more than twenty-five, who 
have become totally incapacitated. 

(b) To men, after twenty-five years of 
service, who are seventy years of age or 
over; or to men for the same term who are 
from sixty-five to sixty-nine years of age 
inclusive and have become incapacitated for 
work of a like character to their past trade 
or employment. 

(c) To women, after twenty years of ser- 
vice, who are sixty years of age or over; or 
to women for the same term who are from 
fifty-five to fifty-nine years of age inclusive 
and have become incapacitated for work of a 
like character to their past trade or employ- 
ment. 


What is the amount of pensions? 

The amount of a pension is determined 
by the employes’ efficiency as expressed in 
wages and years of service. It is 10 per 
cent. of the average actual monthly wages 
for the ten years preceding retirement plus 
I per cent. of the same amount for every year 
of service. 


Continued on page 227 















The eighty-ninth semi-annual meeting of 
the National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers was held at Hotel Wentworth, 
Portsmouth, N. H., on Sept. 15-17. Pleas- 
ant weather, a large attendance and an at- 
tractive program combined to make this one 
of the most useful and enjoyable meetings 
of the organization. 

The journey between Boston and Ports- 
mouth on the special train was not the least 
enjoyable of the features of this pleasant 
trip. It afforded an opportunity for the 
members of the party to become well ac- 
quainted with one another and formal barri- 
ers were soon broken down and the journey 
came to an end all too quickly. 

The social features of the autumn meet- 
ing are always a pleasant and a prominent 
part of the proceedings. The delightful 
weather and beautiful surroundings, with so 
many opportunities for side trips, enticed 
many of the members away from the more 
serious business of the meeting. Ports- 
mouth abounds in historical points of inter- 
est and on Friday afternoon several coach 
loads visited some of the old mansions and 
landmarks of Portsmouth, some oi the party 
extending their visit to the Navy Yard. 

In the evening after the business sessions 
were completed, the large music room in 
which the meetings were held was cleared 
and the floor was soon again filled with 
members who kept up the social! festivities 
‘in the way of dancing and music, both vocal 
and instrumental, until after midnight. 

The first session was held in the even- 
ing of Sept. 15. After the meeting had 
been called to order, Secretary Woodbury 
read letters from Secretary of the Navy von 
L. Meyer, Senator Aldrich and Charles T. 
Plunkett, former president of the Associa- 
tion, who expressed regret at their inability 
to be present. Mayor Edward H. Adams, of 
Portland, then delivered a felicitous address 
of welcome in which he gave the visitors an 
interesting sketch of the city. In the ab- 
sence of Vice-President George Otis Draper, 


The National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers. 





the response to Mayor Adams’ address was 
made by Edward Farnham Greene. 

President Franklin W. Hobbs then deliv- 
ered his annual address, which was received 
with marked approval and later called forth 
many compliments in private conversation. 
In addition to the business-like address 
President Hobbs distinguished himself as a 
presiding officer, dispatching the business 
with courtesy and skill. 


President’s Address. 
FRANKLIN W. HOBBS, Brookline, Mass. 


The cotton manufacturing industry has been in 
troublous times since we met in April last. High 
prices for raw material and high rates of wages 
have been the situation on the one hand, and low 
prices for our manufactured products on the other 
The manufacturer has found himself between the 
“upper and nether millstones.” Curtailment and 
shut-downs have resulted and the condition of the 
whole trade has been very unsatisfactory and dis- 
turbing. It is very evident that the prices for our 
products must advance and the buyers will have 
to pay more for them. 

While the cotton crop is still uncertain and any- 
one would be rash to predict, yet materially 
cheaper cotton seems unlikely and the only 
natural solution of the present unfortunate situa- 
tion will be a gradual advance in the prices of the 
products until the manufacturers can make a fair 
return on the capital invested in business. This 
process of readjustment is now taking place and 
already there is a slight improvement in both de- 
mand and price for some goods and it will un- 
doubtedly in time extend throughout all lines. 

We have only to look back one short year to 
find every spindle running, labor well employed 
and well paid and capital earning a fair return. 
Times like the present are certainly trying and 
vexatious but should not discourage us or deter 
us from carrying forward the work of our indus- 
try. Rather let us learn from such experiences, 
as we have in the past, lessons of economy, of in- 
creased efficiency and higher standards of perfec- 
tion. 

You are all familiar with that line of Longfellow, 
“Behind the cloud is the sun still shining.” Just 
as certainly behind the present cloud of depres- 
sion is shining the sun of good times ahead of us, 
and we must be prepared for a period of renewed 
activity and look forward to a period of greater 
prosperity than we have ever known. 


HANDLING OF COTTON. 


The meetings of this Association, ever since 
its foundation over fifty years ago, have abounded 
with criticisms upon the packing, handling and 
merchandizing of cotton, which, nevertheless, I 
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egret to state have remained in practically the 
ime condition. These economic evils have been 
lly recognized and numerous meritorious plans 
been suggested to remedy them, but they 
accompanied by sufficient financial re 
necessary for such > movement as 


It 


be secured by insurance on the cotton and bonds 
upon the warehouse keeper and also by an ample 
guarantee fund in the hands of trustees so that 
the cash indemnity in case of failure to deliver 
the specified cotton should be promptly made. It 
is stated that arrangements for underwriting the 
large capital necessary for this enterprise for the 





PRANKLIN W. HOBBS, PRESIDENT 


OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 


COTTON MANUFACTURERS. 


is therefore but natural that careful attention 
should be given to the recent proposition to es- 
tablish bonded warehouses in cotton raising dis- 
tricts and perhaps also at cotton manufacturing 
centers for the storage of the cotton crop. The 
fundamental portion of the proposition, as far as 
it has been given to the public, provides that the 
warehouse certificates in addition to agreeing to 
deliver identical bales of cotton of specified grade 
and staple represented by these receipts, should 


conversion of the American cotton crop from a 
fixed asset into personal property are in an ad- 
vanced state of progress by financiers. European 
bankers as well as those in this country have 
stated their readiness to accept such certificates 
as collateral security for loans, and this negotia- 
bility would naturally extend to every American 
bank which had the opportunity to make ad- 
vances on such security. 

The result of such liquefaction of the American 





cotton crop would be far-reaching in its advan- 
tages, beginning with the planter or merchant first 
owning bales upon which he could obtain ad- 
vances at lower rates than is possible under pres- 
ent conditions and yet allow him to pay his notes 
and to dispose of his interest in the equity by or- 
dering a sale of this collateral whenever the 
market was Satisfactory. By distributing the 
movement of the crop over months where weeks 

now required, it would relieve the congestion 
of transportation companies and remove the 
cause of many existing errors in the handling of 
such merchandise. 

The guarantee would be expected to abate the 
lifficulties which infest the deliveries of cotton, 
and the absence of forced sales through the pres- 
ent inadequate storage facilities would be a 
powerful factor in reducing fluctuations in the 
price of cotton. Adequate storage of cotton 
means a corresponding diminution of the damage 
resulting from present methods of exposure to 
wet and dirt. Such systematized storage would 
be expected to have a material influence in the 
better ginning and baling of American cotton, 
reaching to material advantages upon the staple 
and tare. 

However extensive may be the financial re- 
sources engaged in the enterprise, it will require 
time, skill and patience to overcome the inertia 
developed by generations of cotton growers who 
follow the footsteps of their ancestors, but this 
can be stimulated if it is conducted in such a man- 
ner that the initial owners of baled cotton can 
reap their share of the known possible economies 
in merchandizing cotton which are practically un- 
available under present commercial conditions. 

This proposition embodies a radical difference 
from many of the large commercial movements of 
the day, because in place of being subject to the 
allegation that it is in restraint of trade, it is 
clearly a method for facilitating commerce and as 
such will be advantageous to both the producer 
ard the consumer of this valuable staple. 

This proposition if wisely develoned, with ade- 
quate capital, on the lines informally set forth by 
those directly interested in the matter, will be 
worth the careful attention of every manufacturer 
of American grown cotton. 


COTTON BUYING. 


\t the present time the average buyer places 
his orders for a given number of bales of cotton, 
and not pounds. This Association and others 
have gone on record in favor of buying on a 
pound basis, but “it is a custom more honored in 
the breach than the observance,” and now one 
never knows the amount of cotton to be received. 
On an order for 100 bales, it may vary from 30,- 
000 to 60,000 pounds and yet constitute a goad de- 
livery on an order for 100 bales. Is it not time 
for us to insist that 100 bales of cotton shall mean 
30,000 pounds of cotton, and to so specify in our 
contract and insist on delivery within I per cent. 
of the weight specified? Thus we would make the 
weight rather than the number of bales the real 
basis. When we sell 50,000 pounds of yarn we are 
expected to deliver that amount—why not buy our 
-otton in a similar way? 

The question of tare is also one on which we 
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can agree, and insist on a uniform allowance. 
The Arkwright Club has repeatedly voted to es- 
tablish 22 pounds as the limit on every bale a 
basis for tare, and yet some buyers continue to 
allow 24 pounds. 

On some questions of general policy we may 
not all agree, but surely both of the above are 
matters on which united action can be had and 
about which there ought not to be any difference 
of opinion. In order to accomplish results, how- 
ever, we must do more than pass resolutions; we 
must carry out the spirit of the ‘resolution in our 
actions. 


MOISTURE IN COTTON. 


At the International Cotton Congress held in 
Brussels in June of this year, the following reso- 
lution regarding moisture in cotton was passed: 

“That this Congress requests the various affili- 
ated associations to establish testing rooms in 
their respective countries by which trustworthy 
scientific tests of internal damp in cotton may be 
made, such testing houses to deliver an official 
certificate showing in percentage the amount of 
damp contained in the cotton tested.” 

This matter received the careful consideration 
of a special committee of the Association on 
“Moisture in Baled Cotton,” of which one of our 
ex-presidents, Mr. William D. Hartshorne, was a 
member, and which committee presented an in- 
teresting and thorough report at the meeting of 
the Association held in Boston in April, 1907. 
This is an important subject, and one which, un- 
fortunately, has received little attention by the 
trade in general in this country. The practical 
importance of the matter may be seen by the 
statement that at present prices for cotton a vari- 
ation of I per cent. in the amount of moisture 
means, in round numbers, $4,coo per year to a 
mill using 100 bales of American cotton per week. 
The actual amount of moisture in different lots of 
cotton will, of course, vary very much, owing to 
the great variations in climatic conditions in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. The actual amount 
of moisture, however, has no reference to the es- 
tablishment of a standard amount of regain, on 
which the standard weights should be figured. In 
seme countries it is already the custom to figure 
a regain of 8 1/2 per cent. in cotton yarns; that is 
to say, samples of yarn are heated until they no 
longer lose weight, and then to that dry weight 
8 1/2 per cent. is arbitrarily added to allow for a 
proper amount of moisture, and the amount then 
obtained is that used in invoicing the yarn. Under 
this system everyone buys or sells the same 
amount of moisture and it is perfectly fair to all 
parties concerned. 

Worsted tops and worsted yarns are sold on 
the basis of a definite regain in England and in 
France, and tops are now sold on the basis of a 
definite regain in this country. 

It is claimed that in many cases cotton is re- 
ceived with as much as 15 per cent. moisture in 
it, and the variations in amount are certainly 
great, much more than is realized by the average 
buyer. It will, of course, be a difficult matter to 
bring the trade to a point where some such sys- 
tem will be adopted, but it is none the less worthy 
of our most serious consideration, and it is sug- 
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gested that some further action be taken by the 


Association along these lines. 


COTTON GROWING IN INDIA. 

A determined effort has been made this summer 
to induce the British Government to appoint spe- 
cialists and a trained staff of experts in each prov- 


produced nearly one-fifth of the cotton supply of 
the world, and although it was not suitable to any 
great extent for the English cotton industry, yet 
it would be an enormous relief if its cultivation 
could be so encouraged that both the quality was 
improved and the quantity largely increased. The 
development of India was of supreme importance 
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ce in India to increase the production of cotton 
in that country. At a hearing given by Lord 
Morley in India Office on July 27, 1910, to a depu- 
tation from the International Cotton Federation, 
it was stated that: 

“It was to India that all the cotton manufactur- 
ing countries of the world looked for the speed- 
iest relief from the shortage of raw material, and 
it must also be borne in mind that India came 
next in importance to the United States of 
America as a cotton-producing country. India 


to England. Forty per cent. of the products of 
the cotton manufacturers of Lancashire were ex- 
ported to that great country.” 

Mr. Wadia, of Bombay, a member of the Inter- 
national Committee, said that “India might be 
made to produce a great deal more cotton than 
she did. Already her products were sent to Eng- 
land, to continental countries, to Japan, and even 
some of their cotton went to the United States of 
America.” 

It was claimed by the committee that with im- 








proved agricultural methods the present acreage 
could yield ten million bales instead of four or 
five, and that it is possible for India to raise 
twenty million bales. It will be interesting to us 
all to watch the developments in that country 
along these lines, for, while we do not use much 
of this cotton, it is true that the more of it there 
is, the more American cotton will be available for 
other purposes. 


BILLS OF LADING. 


The use of a bill of lading in connection with 
loans has become so common and so necessary as 
a means of financing the great crops of the coun- 
try that any attempt to restrict its use or dis- 
credit it in any way is a most serious matter. 
Certain foreign bankers have questioned the cot- 
ton bills issued by some of our railroads, but a 
pian has been practically agreed upon, which it is 
hoped will satisfv the foreign money lenders and 
provide all the necessary safeguards and at the 
same time not be unreasonable for the railroads. 
The Southern railroads are considering an ag-ee- 
ment by which validation certificates are to be at- 
tached to order notify bills of lading, and the rail- 
road in each case will certify that the agent sign- 
ing the bill is the company’s regular agent at the 
point of which shipment is made, and as such is 
authorized to sign bills of lading in accordance 
with the regulations of the company and that the 
signature on the bill is the agent’s signature. 
Other precautions are proposed against fraud or 
irregularity, and it is believed the issuance of this 
class of bill of lading will restore the credit of the 
bill of lading and give all reasonable safeguards. 

The above has reference only to bills of lading 
for foreign shipments. The domestic uniform bill 
cof lading was passed the House of Representa- 
tives at the last session of Congress and it is be- 
lieved it will pass the Senate at the next session. 
In the meantime, state laws in the various south- 
ern states are being enacted, making the carriers 
responsible for bills of lading signed by their 
agents where they have not received the goods. 


WAGES IN COTTON TRADE IN ENGLAND. 


As a matter of general interest, it is well to 
note that on July 15, 1910, in Manchester, Eng., 
at a joint meeting of the master spinners and 
operatives, a settlement of the wage question was 
reached, and an agreement made which is to con- 
tinue in force for the next five years, during which 
time no demand either for an advance or reduc- 
tion in present wages shall be made. This agree- 
ment affects 50,000,000 spindles and 160,000 opera- 
tives, and wil! certainly tend to prevent the con- 
stant unsettlement of trade which has resulted 
from the repeated applications for advances or re- 


ductions in wages. 
TAXATION OF MILL PROPERTY. 


Massachusetts has been considering the reform 
of its taxation laws and commissions have inves- 
tigated the subject for years without real results. 
Massachusetts depends for its very existence al- 
most on its manufacturing industries, yet the bur- 
dens of taxation on those industries are heavier 
than in any other state 
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Machines which give work to thousands of 
people, that turn out a vast product and add to 
the wealth of the community are taxed for ap- 
proximately their original cost. In 18 states 
either part or all of their manufacturing plants 
are exempt from taxation. In Lowell, out of a 
total assessment of $15,000,000 on personal prop- 
erty, $8,000,000 is on productive machinery. In 
Lawrence machinery pays over 45 per cent. of the 
total tax on personal property. 

Municipal assessors have ignored the full extent 
of the depreciation of buildings and machinery 
not merely that resulting from wear and tear, but 
more especially that due to depreciation by sub- 
sequent invention, and mills have been forced into 
long and expensive litigation before their rights 
as tax payers could be maintained by the courts 
The questions involved in this litigation over the 
taxation of mill property have been the subject of 
several valuable papers before this Association 
which are well worth the consideration of manu 
facturers having similar difficulties, for they show 
the lines of appraisal which have been established 
by the Supreme Court of Massachusetts. Depre- 
ciation extends beyond machinery and buildings, 
as is indicated by the report of a member of this 
Association, acting as referee in a certain mill tax 
case in which he ruled that the mill site had so 
depreciated as a result of methods of electrical 
transmission of power, that if the present mill 
was impaired for manufacturing purposes by fire 
or otherwise, another mill would not be built on 
that site, but that the power of the water privilege 
would be transmitted by electricity to a new mill 
at some place convenient for railway transporta- 
tion, 

Several commissions have urged the lightening 
of the tax on our manufacturing industries and 
when the subject comes up again in Massachu- 
setts, or any other state, we should see to it that 
the subject of the taxation of mill property re- 
ceives the careful consideration it deserves. 


THE ASSOCIATION. 


The successful existence of this Association for 
fifty-six years makes it probably the oldest tech- 
nical organization in this country which has main- 
tained, without a lapse, semi-annual meetings 
during the whole period of its existence, and it is 
by far the oldest association of manufacturers. 

This continued affiliation of those who have 
constituted its membership for nearly two gener- 
ations has established a permanency which is of 
itself an indication of its usefulness to the many 
interests of these people. Only two survivors of 
the charter members of the New England Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association remain, and both of 
these, in their mature years, still cherish through 
this channel the remembrance of more active 
days. 

The constant effort of this Association for the 
improvement of the industry has undoubtedly 
been a strong factor in the wonderful development 
of the American cotton manufacture during this 
period, both in suggestion of improvements and 
also in their introduction, while the friendships ac- 
quired by the members at the meetings have been 
of inestimable value and have established those 
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fundamental pleasures of life derived from co- 
operative relations between men 

The work of the Association is a matter of 
open record in its transactions, yet beyond that, 
aes time goes on it is becoming a power of ever 
greater advantage to the industry, as is warranted 
by its broadly representative membership. 

Although this Association has had such a long 
and honorable career the numerous changes in- 
troduced from time to time show that it is pro- 
gressive and imbued with that “divine discontent” 
which is essential for advancement. The Associa- 
tion “looks up, not down; forward, not back.” 

In addition to the many broadening changes de 
veloped from time to time as opportunity served, 
there have been many more, fully prepared and 
forced to lie in abeyance through the lack of re- 
sources necessary for their fulfilment. The Asso- 
ciation was formed, in the words af its charter, 
‘for the purpose of encouraging scientific inves- 
tigation and experiment as to methods of manu- 
facturing cotton; collecting and imparting infor- 
mation relating to this industry, promoting social 
intercourse among its members, and establishing 
and maintaining a library of works on textiles.” 
fave we carried on those aims and objects in as 
vigorous and complete a manner as their import- 
ance to the industry warranted? 

It is indeed true that practically all of the 
papers are based upon the results of investigations 
by private enterprise and at enormous cost, and 
such will undoubtedly continue to be the case in 
the future. There are other available lines of 
work, particularly that of committees who give of 
valuable time and long experience, of which we 
have had such a noted instance during the last 
two years in the committee on standard specifica- 
tions, which has been publicly termed by a lead- 
ing merchant of great experience “as the most 
valuable work ever undertaken by this Associa- 
tion,” the expenses for which it was actually nec- 
essary should be met by private subscription, as 
has been the case in two earlier instances. 

\t the last meeting, the president of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology offered the use 
of the splendid laboratory equipment and the ser- 
vices of the staff of that institution to this Asso- 
ciation at the mere cost of the work, ‘and yet, 
under existing conditions, the committee ap- 
pointed on the subject will be unable to make a 
conclusive report for lack of funds available to 
execute any recommendations which they may see 
fit to make 

While such original work may be beset with 
many failures, yet the experiences of the com- 
mercial laboratories in the great industries of 
electric light, transmission of power, railroads and 
the manufacture of steel show the possible value 
of such work 


For a concrete example in the province of this 
Association, you will remember that a number of 
years ago a corporation gavé through a member 
at a meeting the results of investigations cost- 
ing less than $1,000, and its president after- 
ward showed that it had saved to the indus- 
tries represented by this Association over $100.- 
ooo a year, and whatever may have been the ad- 
vantage of his corporation, he confessed a full 
satisfaction as to the results 





Comparison has been made between this or- 
ganization and other technical societies, because 
it is believed to be the only one holding two meet- 
ings a year and issuing illustrated transactions 
whose dues are not at least twice that of this As- 
sociation, and these organizations also have an 
income from advertisements. 

It is to the help from this latter source that The 
National Association of Cotton Manufacturers 
has been able to continue on its present basis for 
many years, for the amount expended for the 
benefit of the members has been put over 40 per 
cent. greater than the dues. 

Is it not our duty to most carefully consider 
the question of increasing the income that we 
may better carry on the purposes of the Associa- 
tion? 

No change in the history of this Association 
was ever more fitting than the introduction of 
the recreative element in the tall meetings in a 
place like this “whose beauty passes description,” 
where without any disparagement of the more 
serious questions which are to be considered, we 
can avail ourselves of the facilities for enjoyment 
sufficiently numerous to comply with the tastes of 
each one, and’ above that renew old friendships 
and make new acquaintances, and then go back 
to our work again with renewed vigor, for as 
Carlyle said in Past and Present, “All work, even 
cotton-spinning, is noble; work is alone noble.” 


The Friday morning session began with 
a very interesting paper on California cotton 
by Joseph R. Loftus, of Los Angeles, Cal 
An article by W. H. Kindig, of El Centro, 
Cal., which was published in our August 
issue, gave an account of Imperial Valley 
cotton and covered practically the same 
ground as that covered by Mr. Loftus. The 
reading of the paper was followed by a 
general discussion. 


Edwin H. Marble—It is said throughout the 
South that cotton cannot be grown where there 
is no frost. 

Mr. Loftus—We have looked into that question 
and found it to be valueless in the Valley. Along 
in December we have some frost. The people of 
the South say that frost is necessary to produce a 
proper ovening of the boll, but they do not want 
frost very early. We begin picking along in Sep- 
tember. We have to be sure not to continue irri- 
gating during the whole winter, otherwise the 
cotton will keep on growing. We stop irrigating 
in August, September or October, and as soon as 
we shut off the water, the plants stop growing 
and begin to open. This year we began picking 
on August 4. 

Thomas J. Clexton—I want to say a word in 
regard to that theory myself for I am from the 
South. We need the frost where the disease is 
If you have less frost and less disease in your 
cotton vou do not need the frosts. If we do not 
have the frost we cannot overcome the disease 
in our cotton. 

Prof. R. J. H. DeLoach—Have you ever found 
any disease? 









Mr. Loitus—We have noticed the bolls becoming 
brown and soit and we concluded that it was the 
result of putting on too much water. We have 
occasionally found a little worm getting into the 
boll, but it has done no harm to speak of. We 
do not feel that there is much opportunity for in- 
sects to get the start of us because we keep careful 
watch of those things. We had the St. Mary’s 
scale scare a year or two ago and spent about 
$150,000 getting ready for it and it never came. 

Henry G. Lord—How is the cotton baled? 

Mr. Loftus—Last year we used burlap and wire 
tie and got a tare of about fourteen pounds. This 
year we do not feel that we have money enough 
to put in a gin compress, so that we are not going 
to compress our bales in California. Our arrange 
ments with the railroads allow us to compress at 
Texas and get the same rates. We are obliged to 
use some bagging and we get 28 pounds tare on 
that. We feel that next year we can put in a 
Memphis gin compress, of which you have heard. 
The compress men of the South have been very 
kind to us and have told us some things that we 
were not anxious to learn. We want to sell our 
cotton in a proper way. We want to make money 
out of growing and handling cotton legitimately. 

James R. MacColl—There is no subject more 
interesting than the supply of raw material. The 
world needs more cotton than the planters can 
supply. A large part of the time is spent discuss- 
ing the question where shall we get good cotton? 
[he most promising field today is in India. The 
business there is growing until within a few years 
the crop will amount to eight or ten million bales. 
We certainly welcome any new development in 
this country such as Mr. Loftus has shown. I 
tried to impress on him yesterday the importance 
of having the cotton well baled and branded. This 
I think will be a great source of profit to a new 
comer, if the cotton is put out in an entirely dit- 
ferent manner than it has been in the South. If 
cotton were marked with a certain brand we might 
know each brand and would be ready to pay better 
for the carefully handled and ginned bale. I hope 
he will not send the cotton to Texas to be baled 
there, but will get a compress and do the work at 
home and get a mark on his cotton so we shall 
know it and be glad to buy it. 

Mr. Loftus—The difference in the rate between 
the compressed and uncompressed cotton is 25 
cents a hundred and the spinners who use this 
cotton prefer to have it shipped and pay the extra 
25 cents. 

Before beginning his address, Prof. De- 
Loach read a telegram from the mayor of 
his home city, Athens, Ga., extending to the 
\ssociation a most cordial invitation to hold 
its next session in that city. 

‘here was considerable discussion of Dr. 
Moore’s paper, particularly in regard to 
recognized standards of allowance of mois- 
ture in cotton. Dr. Moore was questioned 
as to whether his regain standard for cotton 
of 8 1/2 per cent. had ever been accepted 
officially by anv of the associations in the 
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United States. He said he was not aware 
that it had been accepted, although it was 
recognized by those who had given the 
matter study. Mr. Hartshorne of the 
Arlington Mills spoke of his experience 
gained in his research into this subject. 
Probably no man in this country has gone 
into this subject deeper than Mr. Harts- 
horne, both for cotton and for worsted. He 
explained that not only was variation due 
to atmospheric conditions but also with dif- 
ferent lots of cotton, some of which varied 
so much as to suggest artificial dampening. 
In this connection President Hobbs read a 
letter received that morning from a mem- 
ber, calling attention to an article which 
appeared in the August issue of the Textile 
World Record, describing cotton growing 
in India, in which Arnold Schmidt, secretary 
of the International Federation of Cotton 
Spinners and Manufacturers, stated that in 
the central provinces there was only one 
cotton gin that did not artificially dampen 
the cotton. No secret was made of this 
dampening and special rates are quoted for 
dry and wet packing. 

It was announced that the paper on “Re- 
winding of Weft Yarn” which was down on 
the program to be read by F. H. Bishop of 
Boston would be postponed until the spring 
meeting. 

In the absence of Chairman Albert F 
Bemis, Edwin Farnham Greene, a member 
of the committee on Standard Specifications, 
reported their final conclusions on the cot- 
ton sales note for piece goods. Mr. Greene 
answered a number of questions asked by 
members relative to some of the features of 
the sales note. 


Committee on Standard Specifications. 
FIFTH REPORT. 


[o the President of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers: 

As indicated in the report of this committee at 
the April meeting, a joint committee representing 
various interests,—buyers, converters, _ selling 
agents and manufacturers,—has been at work re- 
vising the proposed salenote for staple gray goods 
to make it acceptable to the great majority of 
those who would be affected by it. On July 7, 
1910, a meeting of this joint committee was held 
in New York city and a form slightly differing 
from the one proposed by us and adopted by this 
\ssociation a year ago was approved and accepted 
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[he salenote your committee tenders as its 
completed work on this particular subject and 
asks for the Association’s formal approval of it 
At the joint meeting in New York referred tc 
above, arrangements were made for introducing 
the salenote for trial use just as soon as an op- 
portune time should 


2pproval of it and 


=s 


ee 


arrive, and, following your 
1at of the American Cotton 


1 
} 


Manufacturers’ Association, the salenote should 
zZ20 into practical use within a few weeks 

future meeting it might be of interest to 

scientifically some of the points involved 

salenote, but at this time we will simply 


tt 


call your attention to changes in the substance of 
1 


the salenote that have been made during the past 
yeal 

On the face of the salenote under the word 
“Quantity” an opportunity has been given to spe- 
cify allowable variations in length of pieces, if 
anything different from what is customary in this 
respect is desired in the case of any given con- 
tract. A standard variation to define the custom 
on this point was seriously considered by the joint 
committee in New York and favored by a number 
f buyers, but the ideas on this subject were so 
varied that it was not feasible to harmonize them 
and, therefore, definite action on this. matter was 
left for the future, if the revisiom now made to 
cover the case does not prove adequate. 

Under “Time of Delivery” it was concluded use 
less to complicate the matter by allowing a lee 
way of two days before or after the time speci 
fied, inasmuch as the time of delivery specified on 
the salenote should be so worded as to include all 
the latitude required 

In the treatment of “Weight” perhaps the 
greatest change of all has been made. The New 
York joint committee gave considerable attention 
to this subject and decided upon what we believe 
to be a very sane and flexible treatment of the 
matter. It is assumed that in coarse goods the 
weight of any shipment should not average lighter 
than that specified, and in the case of very fine 
goods that it should not be heavier. The form is 
made up therefore, in such a way as to limit the 
weight of goods in any given case only on one 
side, thus making it practicable for any mill to 
come within the specifications. This conforms 
closely with the wording of present salenotes and 
with the custom on weight. It is recognized that 
bale weights will vary somewhat from the average 
of a shipment, and that piece weights will vary 
somewhat from the average of a bale. This matter 
has been made the cause of considerable inquiry 
and it has been found that an allowable variation 
of one per cent. in bale weights from the average 
of a shipment and three per cent. in piece weights 
is ample to cover this matter. Furthermore, the 
limiting of weight variations in the bale and piece 
will insure uniformity of product. It was deemed 
clearer and better to make this change in 
“Weight” on the face of the salenote than in 
“allowable variations” on the back. 

It was found difficult to harmonize the views of 
buyers and manufacturers in regard to the free 
storage of goods held for shipping instructions 
and, in consequence, paragraph II on the back 
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was changed to correspond closely with present 
practice, yet, at the same time, clearly specifying 
that such goods shall be at buyer’s risk. 

Under “Rejection and Claims” it was deemed 
necessary to give the buyer more time for rejec- 
tion, and, consequently, by the new form he is 
given five days within which to notify the seller 
of rejection in case of delay in delivery, and ninety 
days after receipt of goods within which to reject 
them, if found substantially wrong. It was 
thought best to include in the contract a state- 
iment of the right which every buyer has under the 
common law of cancelling or replacing at the 
seller’s expense any goods that are delayed. 

Slight changes have also been made in the “Al- 
lowable Variation.” Under “Width,” in order to 
iisure full measurements, the buyers insisted upon 
soecifying that in the majority of places in each 
piece the width should be equal to or greater than 
the stipulated width. This same principle has also 
been applied to warp and filling count. Otherwise 
nu essential changes have been made. 

We believe in the present form our proposed 
salenote is thoroughly practical in every respect, 
and we are convinced that if members of this 
Association and others interested will use it, or 
give it a-thorough trial, the standard of goods de- 
livered will be higher, and the buying and selling 
of goods effected with less friction, and with a 
clearer understanding of the rights and intentions 
of buyer and seller than heretofore. We ask you 
all in whatever way you can to back up the work 
of this committee by fostering the use of this sale- 
note. 

Our sub-committee on yarn has nothing to re- 
port at this meeting. Tests are still being made 
and data collected, but pending the successful out- 
come of the salenote on cloth, work has been de- 
ferred on a salenote for yarn. Perhaps at the next 
meeting something on this matter will be forth- 
coming 






















Respectiully submitted, 
Albert F. Bemis, Chr., Pres. Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
Frederick A. Flather, Sec’y, Treas. Boott Mills. 
Daniel M. Bates, Ass’t Supt., Joseph Bancroft & 
Sons Co. 
Arthur T. Bradlee, of William Whitman & Co. 
S. Parker Bremer, of Parker, Wilder & Co. 
Philip Dana, Supt. Dana Warp Mills. 
John Eccles, Agent, Ponemah Mills. 
Edwin Farnham Greene, Treasurer, Pacific Mills. 
William B. Hawes, of O. S. Hawes & Brother. 
George H. Hills, Treasurer, Davol Mills. 
Frederick B. Macy, Treasurer, Soule Mills. 
James R. MacColl, Treasurer, Lorraine Mfg. Co. 
Lewis W. Parker, President, Olympia Cotton 
Mills. 


CONTRACT SALE NOTE FOR STAPLE GRAY 























GOODS. 
Number 
I 5. 556 os dice a wes eee alas 448%, 204 
TE -cekeden nn eee tetbSeeer eb aca Kewewens 
Quantity 
Allowable variation in length of pieces if special. 
yards (variation not to exceed 2 per 
cent. allowed) 
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ie Rene Rees es ME OMEEG aad Se aw abe 0% .yards each 
In addition, buyer to take and seller to deliver 
if made: --% Seconds at....; ..% Tailings at 
stated contract price if contract is not renewed. 
Quality 

Time of Delivery......from date hereof.......... 
....-during each week, com- 
mencing week ending.... 
.....during each month, begin- 
ning in the month of.... 

Width in Inches 
Se Se ID se oe vc wn WOE ce vie so Oca cece 
I a be eo <n as we we coe Yards to the Pound. 
No shipment to average lighter (heavier) than.. 
No bale to be over 1% lighter (heavier) than.... 
No piece to be over 3% lighter (heavier) than... 


EE winaid otc GIS x hiv are oc eee alee Cents per Yard. 
Terms of Payment: 
Net....days from date of delivery 
Net....days from date of delivery less..% for 
payment within....days from date of de- 
livery. 
Place of Delivery: 
- © & to carrier at........with....... freight 
allowance. 
F. O. B. 


Special Conditions: 
Shipping Instructions: 

If the production of the seller shall be curtailed 
during the time above named, by strikes, lockouts, 
or unavoidable casualties, the deliveries shall be 
made and accepted in proportion to the produc- 
tion. 

The provisions of paragraphs I, II and III, and 
the allowable variations from specifications as 
adopted by The American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association and The National Association of Cot- 
ton Manufacturers, all as printed on the back 
hereof, are accepted and agreed to as part of this 
contract, unless otherwise stated herein. 

This sale note is the entire contract between the 
buyer and seller, and any alteration in or changes 
from the printed form of this contract must ap- 
pear on it in writing. 

To cha oe Siem, weber eraceca 
CGE. es be xa ees ; 
Reverse—— 





Paragraph I.—Passing of Title on Delivery. Un- 
less otherwise specified, the title to goods sold 
passes to the buyer (subject to the right of stop- 
page in transitu):— 

a.—Upon delivery F. O. B. to carrier, consigned 

to buyer, and thereafter goods are at buy- 
er’s risk. 
b.—Upon arrival of goods at destination and de- 
livery to buyer of bill of lading or of 
goods, in the case of goods to be delivered 
F. O. B. elsewhere than to carrier. 

c.—Upon delivery of indorsed bill of lading or of 
goods in the case of goods consigned to 
seller’s order 

d.——_Upon the separation of the goods and hold- 

ing subject to buyer’s order (the invoice 
to follow by due course of mail), in the 
case of goods to be held or if buyer fails 
to give shipping instructions 

Paragraph II.—Storage and Insurance. Goods 
invoiced and held subject to buyer's orders shall 
be at buyer’s risk, but covered by fire insurance 
effected by sellers in reputable companies. 

Paragraph III.—Rejections and Claims. The 
buyer cannot reject the goods for delay in delivery 
unless he notifies the seller within five business 
days from receipt of bill of lading, or of invoice if 
goods are to be held. When contract calls for de- 
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livery in instalments, the buyer cannot cancel the 
contract for any default in any one or more instal- 
ments not amounting to a substantial breach of 
contract, but may cancel or replace at seller's 
expense any delivery that is delayed. 

Buyer cannot reject goods for defects in quality 
or other like defaults (a) if he cuts or converts 
them, nor (b) unless he notifies seller within 
ninety days from receipt by him or at finishing 
works of goods not held, or within ninety days 
after date of invoice if goods are invoiced and 
held; nor (c) unless such defects amount to a sub- 
stantial breach of contract 

Loss of right to reject does not deprive the 
buyer of his right to claim damages, if any; but 
no recovery shall be had on any claim not 
within one year from receipt of 
date of invoice if goods are held 


made 


goods or from 


ALLOWABLE VARIATIONS FROM 


SPECIFICATIONS. 


CONTRACT 


Width. The width shall not vary anywhere by 
more than 3/8 of an inch below the stipulated 
width, nor more than 5/8.of an inch above The 
width shall not be uniformly less than the stipu- 
lated width, but must, in a majority ‘of places in 
each piece, be equal to, or greater than, the stipu- 
lated width Goods shall be measured at right 
angles to the selvages when laid open on a flat 
horizontal surface and smoothed out by hand, but 
not stretched 

Warp Count. Except within four inches of each 
selvage (where exclusive of the selvage, the count 
must approximate that stipulated), the number of 
warp threads per inch shall not vary anywhere by 
more than one thread per inch below the stipu- 
lated count, nor by more than two threads per 
inch above. The number of threads in each piece 
must equal the stipulated count multiplied by the 
stipulated width plus the extra threads 
the selvage 

Filling Count. 


used in 


The number of threads in the 
filling. or weft, shall not vary anywhere by more 
than three threads per inch below the stipulated 
count, nor by more than four above. In the casé 
of sateens. when the count of filling exceeds the 
count of the warp, the allowance for variation 
ified shall be increased by the same per- 
that the filling count exceeds that of the 
count In any including sateens, the 
filling count pe! shall not run below the 
stipulated count throughout the piece, but must, in 
a majority of each piece, equal or be 
more than, the stipulated count. 

Weight. In controversy regarding the 
weight of goods, decision shall be based on goods 
which have been exposed for twenty-four hours 
to normal atmospheric conditions approximating a 
temperature of 70° F. and a humidity of 70 per 
cent. 


Dr. N. A. Cobb, of the Plant 
Industry, Department of Agriculture, next 


above spec 
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case 
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places in 


case of 


Bureau of 


gave an interesting account of the work 
done bv the Government to establish stand- 
We have watched the 


progress of this important work ever since 


ards for raw cotton. 


it was undertaken by the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, and can testify to the thorough. 
ness, patienee and scientific accuracy with 
which it has been conducted. Dr. Cobb has 
combined science with industry in this un- 


John T. Dawson, Mer. American Thread Co., 


dertaking in a way that might well be taken 
as a model by other departments of the gov- 
ernment engaged in similar work. We were 
so strongly impressed with the high char- 
acter of this work that we had Charles Rich- 
ards Dodge, the well known fiber expert, 
make a study of the subject at Washington, 
and his illustrated report was published in 
our June issue. 

A very pleasant feature of the session on 
Saturday was the resolutions reported by 
William D. Hartshorne congratulating Mr. 
and Mrs. M. F. Foster on the recent cele- 
bration of the 50th anniversary of their mar- 
riage on Sept. 13, 1860. Mr. Hartshorne 
stated that Mr. Foster became a member of 
the Association on April 17, 1872, and had 
probably attended a greater number of 
meetings than any other member. A resolu- 
tion was adopted by a rising vote that the 
greetings and congratulations of the Asso- 
ciation be extended to Mr. and Mrs. Foster. 

Following is a list of the new members 
elected at this session: 


FOR ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP. 


Clinton S. Andem, Agt. Grosvenor-Dale Co., 
North Grosvenor-Dale, Conn. 

D. Y. Cooper, Prest. Harriett Cotton Mills, Hen- 
derson, N. C. 

Kerr 
Mills, Fall River, Mass. 

James F. Dorsey, Sales Mgr. Hamilton Mfg. Co., 
93 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. ° 

Frederick W. Easton, Prest. Waypoyset Mill, Cen 
tral Falls, R. I. 

George William Feltham, 
North Brookfield, Mass. 

George Lincoln Forrest, Prest. 
Gardner, Mass. 

Victor E. Freeman, Vice-Prest. and Gen. Mgr 
Superior Thread and Yarn Co., 17th St. and 
4th Ave., New York City. 

Arthur T. Hopkins, Supt. Boston Woven 
and Rubber Co., P. O. Box 5077, 
Mass 

William Henry Kinkead, Oxford 
North Brookfield, Mass. 

Edwin V. Livesey, Supt. Heywood Narrow Fab- 
ric Co., Fall River, Mass. 

Vene Luigi, Directeur de la Filature Curati, Pin- 
erolo, Italy. 

Nicholas J. Malachowski, Ph. D., Sec’y to the 
Cotton Committee of St. Petersburg, Russia. 

Frederick H. McDevitt, Supt. Maverick Mills, 
East Boston, Mass. 

Dr. Russell W. Moore, Mer. The United States 
Conditioning and Testing Co., New York City. 

Walter T. Phipps, Sec’y American Silk Spinning 
Co., Providence, R. I. 


Oxford Linen Mills, 


Eastbrook Co., 


Hose 
Boston, 


Linen Mills, 





Robert A. S. Reoch, Supt. Cocheco Print Works, 
Pacific Mills, Dover, N. H. 

Arthur E. Robbins, Treas. Corr Mfg. Co., Taun- 
ton, Mass. 

Lee Rodman, Vice-Prest. Indiana Cotton Mills, 
Cannelton, Ind. 


FOR ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP. 


Luther C. Baldwin, U. S. Bobbin and Shuttle Co., 
Providence, R. I. 

John Sturgis Codman, National Electric Lamp 
Asso., and Holophane Co., 93 Broad St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

G. Scott Dalgleish, Cotton Planter, Cairo, Egypt. 

William M. Davis, 93 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 

J. R. Fordyce, Prest. Thomas-Fordyce Mfg. Co., 
2115 Broadway, Little Rock, Ark. 

George Willmarth Foster, Lowell Machine Shop, 
35 Nicollet St., Lowell, Mass. 

J. Fred Havey, Selling Agt. Lowell Machine Shop, 
Lowell, Mass. 

Churchill Hungerford, Prest. Hungerford & Terry, 
Inc., 1414 Pennsylvania Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Pa 

Joseph R. Loftus, Prest. Joseph R. Loftus Co., El 
Centro, Cal. 

Harold Lomas, District Mgr. Crocker, Wheeler 
Co., 636 Equitable Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 

William Muir, Providence, R. I. 

George F. Steele, Dist. Mgr. Power and Mining 
Dept., General Electric Co., 84 State St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Spencer Janney Steinmetz, 141 Milk St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Godfrey M. S. Tait, Prest. Tait Producer Co., 90 
West St., New York City. 

Frederick D. Willey, S. A. Felton & Sons Co., 921 
Union St., Manchester, N. H. 

A list of members and guests present is 
as follows: 
\LABAMA. 
.. H. Rennie and Lois Rennie, Pell City 
CALIFORNIA 
J. W. Oakley, Los Angeles. 
J. R. Loftus, Los Angeles. 
CONNECTICUT 

Joseph Merriam, Middletown. 

J. R. Montgomery and Spencer Montgomery, 
Windsor Locks. 

A. R. Young and the Misses Mabel and Irene 
Young, Jewett City. 

S. T. Butterworth, Baltic 

W. B. Knight, Willimantic. 

L. B. Cranska, Plainfield. 

H. C. Atwood, Mrs. H. C. Atwood and Clinton W. 
Atwood, Killingly. 

GEORGIA. 

R. J. H. DeLoach, Athens. 

MAINE 

C. A. Wakefield, Biddeford. 

Walter H. Bradley, Lewiston. 

T. B. Stevenson, Augusta. 

H. P. Garland and C, P. Garland, Saco 

TF. A. Lord, Saco. 

MARYLAND. 

William G. Nichols, Baltimore. 

Harold Lomas, Baltimore. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


Franklin W. Hobbs, Boston. 

G. W. Foster and Mrs. Foster, Lowell. 
F. B. Kenney and Mrs. Kenney, Lowell. 
F. S. Klebart, Boston. 

J. A. Knight, New Bedford 

Leonard C. Lapham, New Bedford. 

S. R. Latshaw, Boston 

H. Williams, Ipswich. 

Spencer J. Steinmetz, Boston 

Anold B. Sanford, 2d, Taunton. 

F. M. Scantlebury, Boston. 

A. K. Searles and Mrs. Searles, Northbridge. 


Charles A. Bowen and Mrs. Bowen, New Bedford. 


William B. Hayes, Boston. 

L. G. Goodrich, Boston. 

A. B. Marble, Boston. 

William Firth, Boston. 

P. B. Sanford and Mrs. Sanford, Taunton. 
John A. Collins and Mrs. Collins, Fall River. 
M. L. Comey, Easthampton 

J. A. Cooper and Mrs. Cooper, Whitinsville 
Leonard W. Cronkhite, Boston. 

A. J. Currier, New Bedford 

S. S. Dale. Boston 

D. J. Danker, Boston. 

Frank L. Nagle and Mrs. Nagle, Boston 
John H. Nelson and Mrs. Nelson, Lynn 
F. L. Babcock, Boston 

J. F. Bannon and W. H. Bannon, Mansfield 
R. N. C. Barnes and Mrs. Barnes, Boston 
Chas. F. Libby and Mrs. Libby, Lowell 
Mrs. Robert Marshall, Fall River. 
Robert Burgess, Boston. 

Robert Bishop, Boston. 

Col. P. H. Corr, Taunton 

r. J. Claxton, Boston. 

George P. Grant, Jr., Fitchburg 

\. H. Green, Lowell. 

Joseph B. Jamieson, Boston. 

George K. Jenks, Boston. 

Mitchell Johnson, Boston. 

T. Ellis Ramsdell, Housatonic 

W. J. Holden, Boston. 

Mrs. Miriam H. Bennick, Methuen 
Charles E. Blair, Boston. 

William J. Boardman, Boston. 

Dr. Richard Delaney, Winthrop. 

Miss Grace L. Durgin, Wollaston 
Charles W. Hawkes, Boston. 

Wm. E. Hall and Mrs. Hall, Lowell. 

H C. Perham and Mrs. Perham, Lowell 
F. T. Walsh and Mrs. Walsh, Boston 

E. W. Thomas and Mrs. Thomas, Lowell 
Fred Lacey and Mrs. Lacey, Lowell 
John A. Collins, Jr., Lawrence. 

Edwin F. Greene, Boston. 

W. N. Goddard, Boston. 

E. D. Hague, Boston. 

Alfred H. Hartley, Fall River. 

W. D. Hartshone, Methuen. 

Fred Havey and Mrs. Havey, Lowell. 

A. P. Smith, New Bedford. 

C. K. Cobb, Chestnut Hill 

R. B. Lowe, Fitchburg 

W. H. Coffin, Whitinsville. 

F. E. Perry, Boston. 

Walter T. Phipps, Newton. 

G. E. Richardson, Boston. 

A. E. Robbins and Mrs. Robbins, Taunton 
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|’. E. Palmer, Boston 

R. S. Parks, Fitchburg 

M. H. Merrill, Boston. 

M. A. Metcalf, Winter Hill. 

J. F. Monaghan, Waltham. 

F. B. Macy and Mrs. Macy, New Bediord 

Fred E. Mann and Mrs. Mann, Boston 

E. H. Marble and Mrs. Marble, Worcester 

J. P. Marston, Boston. 

F. H. Meek, East Douglas: 

Bernard F. Merriam, South Framingham 

A. M. Chadwick, Lowell. 

R. M. Macintosh, Boston. 

Albert Walton, Boston. 

G. B. Emmons, Lawrence. 

H. G. Brinckerhoff and Mrs. Brinckerhoff, Boston 

T. F. Glennon and Mrs. Glennon, New Bedford 

Mr. and Mrs. Stephen C. Lowe and Philip C 
Lowe, Boston. 

L. E. Barnes, Methuen. 

J. B. Bolton, Methuen. 

A. S. Wattles and Mrs. Wattles, Canton. 

R. E. Wattles, Canton. 

William R. Noone, Boston 

Wm. M. Clark, Boston. 

Gay D. Thayer, Worcester. 

C. H. Clark, Mrs. Clark and Miss Clark, Boston 

A. C. Gardner and Wm. B. Gardner, New Bedford 

FE. S. Willis, Fall River. 

Bernard F. Merriam, South Framingham 

Henry G. Lord, Boston. 

W. W. White and Mrs. White, Worcester 

H. S. Williams, North Adams. 

C. J. H. Woodbury, Mrs. Woodbury and 
Misses Alice P., Laura B. and Louise Wo 
bury, Lynn. 

R. Redford, Boston, 

E. Barnes, Boston. 

Frederick A. Flather, Lowell. 

W. M. Davis and Mrs. Davis, Boston 

Spencer J. Steinmetz, Boston. 

W. I. Stimpson and Mrs. Stimpson, Hopedal 

Juseph Watters, Fall River. 

J. W. Webster, New Bedford. 

tr. B. Comins, Boston. 

L.. T. Shurtleff and Mrs. Shurtleff, New Bed 

C. P. Slocum, Boston. 

Rufus A. Soule and Mrs. Soule, New Bedford 

G. F. Steele and Mrs. Steele, Boston 

N. F. Ayer, Boston. 

John E. Rosenmeier, Boston. 

F. A. Flather and Mrs. Flather, Lowell 

F. W. Dean and Mrs. Dean, Boston 

W. H. Dooley and Mrs. Dooley, Lawrence 

E. T. Fowler and Mrs. Fowler, Westfield 

A. M. Fraser, Fall River. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

J. E. Coburn and Mrs. Coburn, Manchester 

W. Holdsworth and Mrs. Holdsworth, Somers 
worth. 

M. F. Foster and Mrs. Foster, Milford. 

W. H. Garner and Mrs. Garner, Newmarket 

Robert W. Boys, Newmarket. 

C. D. Hatch, Exeter. 

. J. Harrington, Manchester. 
. H. Dow, Manchester 

-. M. Broughton, Manchester 

M. Dorsey, Manchester. 

. I. Langdon, Dover 

. D. Felton, Manchester 
J. B. Fitch, Manchester 


F. D. Willey, Manchester. 

W. A. Phinney, Manchester. 

Albert W. Thompson, Manchester 

NEW JERSEY. 

H. L. Patterson and Mrs. Patterson, 

William L. Lyall, Passaic. 

NEW YORK 

W. A. Rossell, Syracuse. 

P. Gerhard, New York. 

E. T. Lyle, Mrs. Lyle and J. I. Lvle 

W. S. Bullock, New York. 

J. W. Lindau, New York. 

C. A. Green, New York. 

A. S. Hubbard, New York. 

Russell W. Moore, New York 

De C. Fales, New York. 

William H. Merriam and Mrs. Merrian. Capron. 

A. S, Nabler, New York. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Miller, Jr., Charlotte. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

C. Hungerford, Philadelphia. 

Charles Robbins, Pittsburg. 

L. Rossiter, Pittsburg. 

A. H. Gulliver, Norristown. 

W. T. ‘Westerman, Philadelphia. 

Roland Gerry, Pittsburg. 

S. H. Steele, Philadelphia. 

Harry W. Butterworth, Mrs. Harry W. Butter- 
worth, Harry W. Butterworth, Jr., Florine 
Butterworth and Alice E. Butterworth, Phila- 
delphia. 


Ampere. 


New York. 


R. M. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


H. M. Smith and Mrs. Smith, Providence 

F. W. Easton, Pawtucket. 

L. P. Langworthy, Providence. 

Ezra Dixon and Mrs. Dixon, Bristol 

E. Russell Richardson, Pawtucket 

William Muir, Providence. 

John Shambow, Woonsocket. 

A. O. Buzzell, Woonsocket. 

L.. B. Goff, Pawtucket. 

E. E. Leonard, Pawtucket. 

\illiam Hallowell and Mrs, Hallowell, Pawtucket 

L; W. Campbell, Woonsocket. 

D. C. Scott and Mrs. Scott, Providence 

A. L. Willey, Providence. 

G. C. Hinkley, Valley Falls. 

D. L. Gof, D. L. Gas, Ir., A. H 
A. H. Gaff, Pawtucket. 

J. R. MacColl, Pawtucket. 

E. J. McCaughey, Pawtucket. 

George Bridge, Jr., Providence. 

Henry Fisher and Mrs. Fisher, Pr 

Arthur C. Freeman, Providence 

A. Hitchcock, Providence. 

A. H. Sawtell, Providence 

E. B. Smith, Pawtucket. 

John W. Mayor, Providence. 

Amos M. Bowen, Providence. 

Frederic W. Howe, Providence 

Harold C. Barnefield, Pawtucket 

John E. Kendrick, Providence. 

H. Martin Brown, Providence 

WASHINGTON, D. C 


Goff and Mrs 


ividence 


ENGLAND. 


Archibald S. Fuller, Mrs, Fuller and Master Fuller 
Manchester. 





Water Filtration as Applied to Textile 
Industries. 


CHURCHILL HUNGER FORD, Pennsylvania Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Twenty years ago few textile mills in the 
United States made any attempt to filter their 
water supply. Today there is hardly a bleachery 
or dyehouse in the country that has not installed 
some kind of an apparatus for the filtration of its 
water or at least is not seriously considering such 
an installation. The plans for all new factories 
include a filter. 

There are two very good reasons for this re 
ma kable change in attitude toward filtration 
The first is that every manufacturer has to get the 
best results from the material employed and he 
cannot afford to turn out a good article that does 
not appear as well as an inferior one. The second 
reason is the gradual pollution of the streams of 
the country by sewage and industrial waste, and 
although appears to the boards of health and the 
various courts have been made time and time 
again the fact remains that our streams are grow- 
ing very rapidly worse 

Various means of purifying our supplies have 
been attempted and are still being exploited. One 
inventor describes the merits of discharging elec- 
tric currents through the water; another gener 
ates ozone in atmospheric air by means of high 
tension electrical discharges and then drives the 
ozonized air through the water; still another, by 
nieans of an electrolytic process, forms hydrate of 
alumina or hydrate of iron, which substances are 
supposed to be beneficial in the purification of the 
water. The last call in electrical treatment is the 
subjection of water to the violet and ultra-violet 
ray. However, by far the most satisfactory and 
most effective treatment has, up to the present 
time, been filtration, supplemented by whatever 
preliminary chemical treatment the conditions may 
require. 

The first water filter of any consequence was 
constructed by an English engineer about 1847, 
for a small water works system in England. The 
quality of the filtered water was fair, but the 
capacity of the filter was only about three gallons 
per day for each square foot. This method of 
filtration has been developed and is now known as 
the slow sand method of filtration. The straining 
action of this filter is produced mainly by a layer 
of impurities, derived from the water itself, rest- 
ing upon the sand bed through which the water is 
compelled to pass. When the layer of impurities 
becomes too nearly impervious it is necessary to 
withdraw the water and scrape the surface with 
shovels and hoes 

About 1883 or 1884 a Mr. Hyatt, of Newark, N 
J.. perfected a filter which gave good water, and 
could be operated at a rate of over one gallon per 
square foot per minute as against the three gal- 
lons per twenty-four hours of the slow sand filter. 
ind which, when it became dirty, could be washed 
within its case by simply reversing the current of 
the water so that in an hour the filter was per- 
fectly clean This same inventor subsequently 
ciscovered that the use of alum in the filtration 
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process greatly improved the appearance of the 
water so that the effluent was bright, clear and 
sparkling. This filter was the prototype of the 
mechanical filter as it is known today, and by the 
eyolution of the principles involved in this filter 
we are enabled at the present time to construct a 
filter which gives perfect results when operating 
at the rate of five gallons per square foot per 
minute, makes the water crystal clear, absolutely 
colorless, entirely free from the coagulant used 
in the preliminary treatment, and one which will 
wash in from three to five minutes by reversing 
the current 

Thus, since the beginning of filtration in’ 1847, 
or sixty-three years ago, we have progressed from 
the slow sand filter which gave a rather dubious 
effluent when operating at the rate of three gal- 
lons per square foot per day, to the present me- 
chanical filter which gives a perfect effluent when 
operating at the rate of 7,200 gallons per square 
foot per day. The original filter was merely a 
Strainer, while the present apparatus is a device 
which removes not only the visible suspended 


matter, but also the coloring matter, various in- 
custrial wastes, many dissolved substances, and in 
fact almost anything that could make trouble or 
annoyance to the manufacturer. It is largely due 
to the stringent requirements of the textile 
bleacher and dyer that the filter has been brought 
to its present high state of efficiency 


Originally filters were con for the pur- 








pose of purifying drinkin; In recent 
years, however, it has be in many in- 
stances that the standards which are adequate for 
drinking water are insufficient ir many. textile 
purposes, with the result that not only ‘bacterial 
efficiency became a factor in the construction of 
filters, but also the ability to handle waters con- 
taminated with industria! wastes, calor, etc.. and 
to effect this without leaving any trace of the 
chemic: used in the treatment given the water 


before filtration 
Let us describe an ideal modern filter plant and 





its method of operation. Gener utlined this 
plant would consist of a sedimentation basin, a 
coagulant feed for supplying sulphate of alumin 
or other suitable coagulant to the raw water, t 

filters proper, the clear water chamber, and the 


washing apparatus 





The sed: 1 basin is cap yf holding 
from two to four hours’ supply; it has one 
more baffles placed across it to break up convec- 
tion currents and to cause the water to follow an 
indirect course across this basi1 It may be made 
of concrete or puddled earth rr even large 
wooden tanks may be employed. A blow-off line 
is provided to carry away the sludge which set 


tles at the bottom 

The chemical feed is a device for applying alum, 
sulphate of alumina, or other readily soluble 
chemicals in solution. It is so constructed that i 
can be set to apply any amount desired of the 
chemical solution to the incoming raw water and 
it must be so devised that fluctuation in the rate 
of flow of the raw water causes a corresponding 
fluctuation in the rate of flow of the chemical so- 


lution. The chemical solution is made up of a 
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nite strength and is contained in a small tank, 
when applied by the chemical feed to the raw 

:ter should always show a definite number of 
grains per gallon of chemical applied to the water. 
[These devices have in recent years been very ac- 
itely worked out so that it is possible to apply 


m with a variation in quantity of less than one- 
grain per gallon. This is a very im 
portant feature to the textile manufacturer, as an 
excess of alum might make serious trouble, while 
lefi ywers the quality of the filtered 
A r 

he filters re of two types: pressure and 
gt ty If of the gravity type the settled water 
fiows from the sedimentation basin to the filter 
passes by gravity down through it, discharg 
Le ytttom into the clear water basin, 

the process of filtration is ended 
e gravity filter consists of a tank with the 
ssary exterior operating valves to send the 
down through the filter bed in filtering, or 
upward through it in washing. The filter bed con- 
t sand: not any sand from a convenient sand 
nk, but sand which has been screened and re 
til every grain is of the same size 
s is e to prevent the microscopic channels 
- é t sand grains from becoming choked 
f les of sand, thereby causing the 
f re very frequent washing. The sand 
rests upon a gravel layer and in this gravel 
er are a number of devices variously called sand 
ilves Strainers strainer valves, screen valves, 
which are in turn connected by piping to a 
pipe leading across the filter and discharg- 
ng at its outer end into the clear water chamber 
g is embedded in concrete to support it, 
s ilves projecting above and into the 
lves have a very important office in 
t filter All of the water which passes through 
t! must pass eventually through these 
valves \s it is mecessary to retain the sand in 
the filter the orifices in these valves must be 
ll enough to prevent any sand from escaping 
st be numerous enough to permit the 
to pass through without too much friction 
Another and equally important office of these 
es » distribute tl wash water uniformly 
fi bed when the current is reversed 
washing Any failure in this direction results 
part of the filter bed being washed and the 


her part being left dirty, so that when filtration 

pl } sapacity of the filter is either seri- 

Ise the portion of the filter bed 

lat the water to pass through is so 
greatly erworked 


es permit 


that the quality of the effluent 
is impaired Moreover, these sand valves are 
best constructed with orifices possessing some 


so that they can discharge any sub- 
that would tend to clog them, as a 
sand valve means, of course, an un- 
washed portion of the filter bed 

Some makes of filters are so constructed that 
only filtered water can be used for washing, while 
others possess the advantage of washing with 
either filtered or unfiltered water as _ desired. 
From the writer’s standpoint, the latter is a dis- 
tinct benefit as it occasionally happens that the 
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supply of filtered water is so depleted that there 
is not enough on hand to wash the filter and run 
the plant, while if raw water can be used for 
washing there need be no interruption in the con- 
tinuity of the flow to the mill. 

These filters, of course, become choked at com- 
paratively frequent intervals by reason of the re- 
tained impurities, and a rapid and efficient method 
of cleaning is necessary. Substantially, the wash- 
ing consists in reversing the current so that the 
water passes up through the filter. This tends to 
agitate the sand grains and to carry away the 
impurities, but to accelerate the process it is ad- 
vantageous to employ mechanical agitation in ad- 
dition. This is effected by a powerful revolving 
wash rake with fingers which pass deep into the 
sand bed, or by forcing compressed air under the 
bed. The additional agitation given by either of 
these methods will loosen the impurities so rap- 
idly that in from three to five minutes the upward 
flow of water has carried away all of the retained 
matter. 

The machinery required for this process con- 
sists of a low-lift centrifugal pump for supplying 
wash water under low pressure, and a positive 
blower capable of generating three or four pounds 
air pressure 

The above description is for a gravity plant. 
Frequently conditions demand the installation of 
1 pressure filter. This filter is identical in prin- 
ciple with the gravity filter, but is enclosed in a 
steel case to withstand the same pressume as that 
carried upon the main. The water passes down- 
ward through the filter in the same manner, there 
being only a slight loss of pressure in the main 
after filtration \ finer sand is used than in the 
gravity filter and the agitation of the upward flow 
of water alone is usually sufficient for washing the 
filter so that a simple reversal of the flow washes 
it in from three to ten minutes. 

The washing process is an extremely important 
one. So long as the sand-bed is kept clean with- 
out concretions of mud around the grains a high 
efficiency can be maintained, but as soon as the 
filter bed becomes an agglomeration of sand and 
mud it loses its efficiency and soon becomes a 
nuisance. A properly constructed and properly 
cperated filter plant should run at least ten years 
without requiring any renewal whatever of the 
filter bed or its removal from the container for 
any additional washing. 

\ filter plant is operated in the following man- 
ner: At the entrance to the sedimentation basin 
the water receives its dose of sulphate of alumina. 
If algae are very troublesome copper sulphate or 
calcium hypochlorite may be used as an algacide. 
The water then flows slowly on through the sedi- 
mentation basin, eventually reaching the filter. 
The process is continuous; that is, as water is 
drawn from the basin a corresponding amount is 
always flowing in. In its passage through the 
chamber, which occupies from two to four hours, 
he alum has entrapped the very fine particles of 
matter which might be difficult to hold in the filter 
and has gathered them into comparatively large 
masses which are quite visible to the naked eye 
and which have a tendency to settle with con- 
siderable rapidity. In addition, the alum has also 





tacked the coloring matter derived from peat, 
leaves and other vegetation along the path of the 
ream. Moreover, nearly all of the waste dye 
quors that may be present in the water will re- 
ond to the action of the alum and will be con 
rted trom the soluble to the insoluble form. To 
ympare the action of alum with some of the proc 
esses in textile manufacturing it might be likened 
to a mordant in the dyeing process; that is, the 
um tends to precipitate and form lakes of the 
‘ious coloring matters which are found within 
1¢ water, and the sand of the filter bed corre- 
o the fabric which is being dyed, so that 
themical treatment of water we really anti 
pate the dyeing process and exhaust all of the 
s by merely dyeing the filter bed. 
The next question which naturally arises is, 
hat becomes of the alum and why will it not in 
erfere with subsequent dyeing and_ bleaching 
processes? Previously in this article we have dis 
cussed the necessity of an accurate chemical feed 
the necessity of this accuracy now becomes ap 
parent When alum or sulphate of alumina, 
which is a very similar substance and more gen 
crally used, is applied to the water in solution it 
bines with the alkaline carbonates which 
urally exist in all streams, to form an insoluble 


carthy substance known as hydrate of alumina 
hydrate of alumina is somewhat gelatinous 
ran readily retained by the filter. So long 


the amount of alum fed to the water does n 
exceed the amount of carbonate of lime, just so 
ng will every trace of alum be decomposed and 
rendered insoluble so that it can readily be re 
rved in the subsequent filtration process. 

In certain exceptional instances where. the 

yrmal alkalinity of the steam is very low the de 
iency is made up by applying small quantities of 


ida or lime through the chemical feed to produce 
artificial alkalinity, which gives the same re 
ult in the end It is apparent, of course, that 


suld alum be fed in excess of the alkalinity of 
1e water there would be free alum, and it has 
been inattention to this particular feature in 
times past that has led to the disfavor with which 
| in aid to filtration is unjustly viewed in 
establishments 





bove interesting and really simple reac 

ke place largely in the sedimentation 
n very considerable percentage of the 
gvulated matter falls to the bottom of this part 
the plant,—where it is afterwards disposed of 
means of drain valves,—and the water flows on 
by gravity to the filters, through which it passes 
merely by its own weight and is discharged at the 
bottom bright and clear and in condi 
This ends the filtration process 





t10n lor use 


Only the large filter plants are so completely 
equipped as the above, which might be considered 
an ideal plant. In the majority of instances the 
requirements are satisfactorily met by a compara- 
tively small rough-and-ready apparatus that can 
be attended by the ordinary laborer and will give 
fine results. There are twenty such filters in- 
stalled to one complete plant, and practically the 
only difference in results is an economic one; that 

the ideal plant will filter the water with less 
attention and less coagulant than the small ser- 
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vice plant, but the small plant will give equally as 
good water as the larger one. 

The small service plant usually consists of a 
pressure filter only, with a pressure chemical feed 
vhich applies the alum at a sufficiently accurate 


rate to avoid the danger of overdosage, yet sup- 
plies enough to give the desired reaction. It is 


connected directly to a pressure main, either from 
the city supply or from a pump, and the water is 
forced through it, the chemical reactions taking 
place in the upper body of water overlying the 
filter bed itself. 

When this filter gets dirty the back pressure 


may run up to five, ten, twenty, or even more 
pounds with a corresponding reduction of the flow 
through it These features are really advan 


tageous, as the filter, by becoming nearly water 
tight, makes attention compulsory 

These filters are washed by reversing the cur- 
rent, and in from five to ten minutes are per 
fectly clean, either raw or filtered water being 
suitable fer this purpose. From one to three 
imes daily is required, depending upon the con 
cition of the raw water. 





With some waters the contamination 
i nature that it does not need chemical treatment 
ird in those ‘ases simply passing the water 


through the filter for the straining effect gives sat 


uctory results. Such cases as s, howeve ire 
ncommon and unfortunately are getting rare 
( eT a i 7 

With refer e to king water it 1s customary 
tO guarantee a remova it least 97 per cent. of 
the bacteria. This bacterial guarantee is depend- 
ent, of course, upon the use of a coagulant, 
usually sulphate of alumina, but within the last 


two years it has been found that calcium hypo- 
| as it is more commonly known 
powder, can be used 
antage as an adjunct to filtration 


ihis substance is applied in quantities ran 





ing 
ging 


irom 8 to 16 pounds per 1,000,000 gallons of water, 
and in even this infinitesimal q 


Uc 


s 
4 


of the bacteria except one or two highly re 
sistent and perfectly harmless species 





I applied calcium hypochlorite is converte 
1 the process » an inert, harmless substance 
quite similar ts 1 ristics to commot 
table salt. . Perhaps the notable instances 


1c use of this chemical are the water supply of 
municipal sup 
ply of Jersey City, both of which have been using 


it with great success for the past two vears 
Omitting interest on the investment the cost of 

filtration ranges for the various waters from 30 

cents to $2.50 per million gallons This figure in 
lee + ’ ? . ‘ ~} | 

cludes attendance, cost of chemicals, power re 

quired for washing and repairs. The great differ 


ence in cost is due to the fact that some waters re 





quire no chemicals while others require a very 
considerable amount indeed. The size of the plant 
also affects somewhat the cost of filtration, the 
large plants being proportionately more eco- 
nomicai to operate than small ones 

In the present state of the art of filtration there 
is hardly a stream in the country which cannot be 
reclaimed and made satisfactory for almost any 
textile purpose. The writer makes this statement 
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advisedly, because there are certain substances 
like salt and other sodium compounds which can- 
not be affected by filtration. Of course, inno- 
ence is better than reformation, but if the stream 
that flows by your place is odorous and unsightly 
you do not need to condemn it, because the 
chances are very much in its favor that it can be 
purified and rendered satisfactory for almost all, 
not all, of your operations that require water. 
Streams like the Passaic River at Paterson and 
the Blackstone River at Providence, and 
less notorious but equally as bad are 
filtered and utilized with a fair degree of 
1 and a great saving in cost over city 
ther hand, even the best of streams are greatly 
bv filtration because they usually carry 
ter purchased from the municipalities. On the 
mere or less suspended matter, and in the sum- 
mer contain large quantities of algae which some- 
times produce very much trouble. 
Taken altogether it can be set down as a gen- 
eral rule that every dye house and every bleachery 


should be provided with filtered water 
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The Nature and Cause of Waste Fiber in the 
Miils. 


PROF. R. J. H. DeLOACH, A. M., Athens, Ga. 


1 


here was a time in the history of the manu- 
ture of fabric from raw fiber when the great 
ynsideration was to get some kind of cloth from 
and. Now we are able to get a par- 

cloth from a special fiber. But be 
d to the credit of the ancient art of hand 











ng that less waste was ‘urred then than 
ow,—that is less waste of fiber. There was far 

re waste of human energy, but before human 

ty was as completely organized as it is now, 

nels for the use of human energy were much 

more restricted than now and hence what differ- 

ence did it make if primitive people did spend 

weeks and sometimes months making enough 
th to hide their nakedness. 

We are living today in a new era of a new world 
and not more strikingly so in any other industry 
than in the cotton industry of the United States 
Therefore we must show ail signs of progress and 

velopment, and our modern mills musf turn out 
each day many yards of fabric per employe in 
rder for us to make clothes for the world, and 

lv ibout 8o per cent of all the people 

t use cotton cloth, and possibly only 
be nt. of the clothing worn by those 
who use it is cotton clothes. It is also estimated 
] only 25 per cent. of all the peoples of the 
world using cotton fiber for clothing, use the ma- 
chine woven cloth. Cotton cloths are finding their 
way into a great many lines of industry and new 
d j re being made for them every year, all 





h seems to point out clearly the need of 
larger cotton fields and higher yields per acre 

The question of waste, then, is never an un- 
ly subject in an industry that is assuming 
roportions, and whether the present discus- 
fair or foul, good or bad, it must be con 
led that I have chosen well. When fiber was 


made slowly into yarn by hand among the an- 














cients, there was very little loss, because reasons 
for loss could be so easily guarded against. The 
nulls have no choice in the selection of fibers nor 
in overcoming weak places in yarns. By hand 
eleven pounds of lint cotton made ten and three- 
quarters pounds of yarn. In the modern mill, 
eleven pounds of lint make ten pounds of yarn. 
‘The great saving comes then in the great rapidity 
with which machinery makes fabric out of raw 
fibers. 

Waste may be divided into five classes: Trash, 
sand, diseased fiber and motes, broken fibers, 
good fibers lost through the imperfection of the 
mili machinery. 

The first two wil! net be discussed in the pres- 
ent paper, as they might be considered problems 
for the cotton farmer rather than for the mills. 
It is the custom of the farmer to put in the sack 
everything that looks like cotton, and some things 
that do not, and hence much sandy and diseased 
cotton goes into the clean spotless, which fact 
always depreciates the value ot the good without 
adding much weight to it. If the weight of the 
poor cotton compensated for the depreciation in 
valued caused by the carelessness, it would be a 
problem for the mills and for the mills only to 
work out the waste; but what follows will illus- 
trate the importance of cooperation between the 
mills and growers. Upon a careful count of sev 
eral bales of cotton gathered from the fields at 
the Georgia Experiment Station in 1908, it was 
shown that about ten bolls of cotton out of every 
hundred were diseased in part or in toto. 

Cotton will average about one hundred thou- 

sand bolls to the bale of short staple upland. 
lherefore it is safe to say that out of this number 
at least ten thousand bolls are diseased, defective 
ind colored to some extent. The diseased bolls 
re much lighter in weight than those not dis- 
eased. Therefore instead of having a loss of 10 
per cent. in weight we have in fact a loss of only 
bout 4 per cent. This seeming inconsistency is 
niade clear upon a consideration of the fact that 
most of the diseased bolls have only one or two 
locks diseased, and all diseased cotton is known 
to have lost much of its weight 

Another source of considerable waste is that of 
motes or undeveloped seed. These immature 
seeds always have small quantities of very inferior 
fiber attached to them, which is not fit to be 
woven into fabrics. Upon a careful count of 
motes in a given number of bolls of cotton in six- 
teen counties in the state of Georgia, it has been 
found that medium cotton averages one of these 
motes to the lock, or about four hundred and fifty 
thousand to the bale. Experiments in cotton 
breeding by careful selection show the possibility 
of eliminating waste from this source. The num- 
ber of motes was reduced to less than a hundred 
thousand to the bale in three years. The motes 
cause a considerable loss in drawing from the 
bulk of the fiber many good fibers that would 
otherwise go into fabrics. The mills are unable to 
separate these from the good fiber, as a small per 
cent. of it will go out with the motes both in the 
picker room and in the carding room. 

With these ten thousand colored and defective 
spots and four hundred thousand motes to the 












bale, a sample always grades irom one to two 
grades lower than the same cotton without them. 
Several bales where separation of good from bad 
bolls was made, brought one to one and one- 
fourth cents per pound more on the market. This 
weuld show a gain df $5.00 on a five hundred 
pound bale of cotton, by careful picking. At the 
same time we have lost 4 1/2 per cent. by weight, 
or 22 1/2 pounds at 12 cents amounts to $2.70. 
But this defective cotton brought six cents per 
pound at the waste mills. So the net loss was 
only $1.35 on the poor fiber. Taking this from 
the $5.00 gain we would have a net gain per bale 
of $3.65. This gain on ten million bales would be 
a revenue of about thirty-six and a half million 
dollars annually to the cotton belt of the United 
States, without having to make another pound of 
cotton. 

This is a very important matter because the 
carefully gathered cotton is actually worth to the 
mills this difference intrinsically, and the machin- 
ery made a far more uniform grade of cloth from 
it than from the cotton that has been carelessly 
gathered, for at best, much of the poor fiber left 
in the cotton by the picker will go into the cloth. 
The experiments along this line warrant us in pre- 
dicting that mills will be able to run with little 
more than half the labor force if they can get 
carefully picked cotton to supply them. There 
will be far less breaking of yarns, and one em- 
ploye can operate almost twice as many spindles 
as at the present time and under the present con- 
ditions. 

The source of broken fiber before it reaches the 
mills is mostly from ginning and compressing. 
The rapid running of the gin is very costly to the 
cotton industry, as it is estimated that about 3 
per cent. of the fiber is broken in this way, and a 
much larger percentage in exceptional cases, es- 
pecially where the cotton is damp or picked a 
little early. Not a great deal of study has been 
given to the effect of compression on the fiber, 
but some figures are at hand for our considera- 
tion. Athens, Ga., is a large inland cotton market 
and supplies many thousand bales of cotton to 
the local mills and many other thousands to the 
eastern and foreign mills. On account of the ex- 
ceptional quality of the fiber of the cotton that 
comes to the Athens market, many Southern 
mills buy their supply there in preference to the 
local markets. One of the mills at Greenville, S. 
C., which is only a hundred and thirty-five miles 
from Athens, obtains several thousand bales an- 
nually from the Athens market. It is a well 
known fact that the railroads have the privilege of 
compressing or refusing to compress all the cot- 
ton hauled over their lines, they bearing the ex- 
pense of compressing. In consequence of this 
and the further fact that cars will take twice as 
many bales of compressed as of non-compressed 
bales and then not to be overloaded, they usually 
compress the cotton. When it is to be shipped 
only a short distance and in comparatively small 
quantities, the roads will under favorable condi- 
tions haul the cotton uncompressed. 

On all orders received here from the mill above 
teferred to, a premium of 50 cents per bale is 
ofiered to the railroads not to compress the cot- 
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tou, claiming that it pays the mill to offer this 
premium in preference to having the cotton com- 
pressed. How does it pay? The mill finds that 
there is a fraction greater loss incurred in the 
manufacture of goods from the compressed cot- 
ton, and they find further that the compressed 
cotton is a fraction more difficult to make into 
yarn than the non-compressed cotton. My own 
investigations have not been applied directly to 
the question of difference between the loss in the 
compressed and the non-compressed cotton, but 
the experience of the mill referred to is quite ccn- 
vincing to me. Besides it is a generally conceded 
fact that the sudden and heavy blasts of air caused 
Ly forcing the air out of the farmer’s bale by the 
act of compression breaks the fiber to some ex- 
tent. My attention has been called to the slow 
moving hydraulic gin compress whose superiority 
to the old compress is evidenced by the fact that 
the mills have been known to offer a premium of 
a dollar a bale for cotton pressed in them. 

Just to what extent the fibers are broken by 
the machinery in the mills themselves is a hard 
problem, as it has been impossible to tell which 
of the waste fiber was broken in the mills and 
which entered the mills already broken. Since the 
gieat bulk of loss is incurred in the picker room 
and in the carding room, and since the processes 
in these rooms occasion the more irregular strain 
on the fibers, it is evident that the greatest dam- 
age done by the mills is done in these rooms. We 
would not overlook, however, the loss in all the 
other processes of the mills. Even up to the siz- 
ing of the yarn and in the spinning rooms we find 
relative percentage of loss, due largely to the 
working out of broken and inferior fibers. 

A very inviting field for Dr. N. A. Cobb, in 
charge of the Cotton Fiber Investigations, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is a study of the relative losses, the 
lengths, the breaking strengths and other data of 
the fiber that is lost in the different processes of 
the mills. The laboratories there are well 
equipped for such investigations, and I am sure 
that the mills would be largely benefitted by such 
investigations. This work would also help to lo- 
cate the various sources of such losses. 

Observation of these losses has induced me to 
spend much time in the mills and out, trying to 
locate the evil, and seeking a remedy for the 
more complete recovery of the loss. What is the 
total loss in the average southern mills based on 
middling cotton? In the Kincaid Mills at Griffin 
Gza., one out of every eleven bales that go into 
the mill is lost. This deduction is based on many 
calculations of runs for definite numbers of bales 
of cotton, also for runs of a day, a month, and a 
year. Those mills make crash and damasks 
These losses make a total of 9.11 per cent. of the 
cotton that enters the mills; of this almost 5 per 
cent. is lost in the picker room, 2 per cent. in the 
carding room, 1 per cent. in the roving room, and 
I per cent. in the spinning room. In the mill at 
Hogansville, Ga., out of an average of 154,735 
pounds of cotton there was an average loss of 
20,826 pounds or 13.11 per cent. This mill makes 
heavy cloth for rubber belting and is an excep- 
tionally well regulated mill. The average per- 
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centages of loss as found on the well kept records 


the superintendent are as follows: 


Per Cent. 





Opening and picking ...........+-+ .022§ 
Card room ——- 
pinning “i se 6 oe 
rwisting 5a pam 
First spooling a acka ee 
Beaming = ... 0018 
Filling or weit oe «cin eee 
Weaving ve «2 OOal 
Weaving : ions) ores 
Weaving iat a . .0061 
Cloth room iets . .0030 
Bagging and ties . ; sos 2 
Total SMEAR ON ae enmeS ae 
[he records on which these losses are kept are 
the best I have ever seen. The waste fiber at 


present goes into cheap cloth such an engine 
cloth and cheap glove cloth. It is baled at the 
mills and sold at the rate of from one to six 
cents per pound according to the grade of waste. 
The Southern Manufacturing Company of Athens, 
Ga., where waste is used altogether in the making 
of the weft, have found that the waste after it has 
been cleaned and ready for use cost, on an aver- 
age, seven cents per pound net, and in view of 
the inferior grade of fabric made from it, the mill 
has to work on a very close basis in order to 
make it pay a reasonable dividend. 

This great bulk of waste is certain to be a fac- 
tor in the cotton industry of the world for a good 
many years to come, and it seems that we should 
prepare to deal with it in the best possible way. 
Therefore I believe that the following facts and 
figures will have a special meaning to the mem- 
bers of this great Association. If we grant that, 
well trained labor will become available, all large 
cotton mills and associated mills should have a 
connection with the artificial silk mills to divert 
this waste into paying channels. There is con- 
siderable demand for this material in all parts of 
the world, and no raw material is equal to cotton 
fiber for making cellulose,—the basis of artificial 
silk. In fact as we know it is almost pure cellu- 
lose to begin with, and can be made into solution 
at a minimum cost for the spinning of the silky 
fibers. I have not been able up to the present 
time to find the cost of installing machinery for 
this work, but from the following figures, I am 
persuaded of the importance of looking into this 
method of using waste fiber. 

There are three leading processes employed in 
the manufacture of artificial silk, these being the 


chardonnet, or nitro-cellulose process: givet, or 
supro-ammoniacal; and xanthate-cellulose or vis- 
cose process. According to recent issues of the 


American Silk Journal, there are at the present 
time some thirty establishments throughout the 
world engaged in the manufacture of artificial 
silk, approximately distributed by -countries 


as 
i ws: United States, 5: Germany, 7; France, 
7: Belgium, 3; Italy. 2: England, 1; Spain, 1; 
Austria, 1: and Russia, 1. While artificial silk is 
being made at this time in the United States in 
very small quantities, it 1s reported that the larg- 
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es: plant in the world is about to be constructed 
at Chester, Pa. Germany and England are pro- 
ducing the best artificial silk yarns, France having 
fallen behind in this respect. The German yarns 
are made by the viscose process. While the total 
American consumption of artificial silk is 1,450,000 
pounds, 880,000 pounds of this comes from France, 
Germany and Italy. 

More than 30,000 persons are employed in the 
industry, and the production in 1909 is estimated 
at about 10,000,000 pounds. The distribution of 
the production, according to the three processes 
of manufacture, is nitro-cellulose, 4,400,000 
pounds; cupro-ammoniacal, 4,000,000 pounds; vis- 
cose, 1,600,000 pounds. 

All grades of cotton, wood pulp, and any other 
material susceptible for chemical conversion into 
cellulose are available as materials for the basis 
cf the manufacture. The cost of production is 
about $1,25 per pound under the nitro-cellulose 
precess; $1.10 for the cupro-ammoniacal; and 
about $0.70 for the viscose. The selling price of 
the product averages about $2.50 per pound for 
the first process: $2.40 for the second; and $2.00 
for the third. 

With this big margin of profit diminished by 
half, the mills would be able, it seems, to add this 
feature with perfect safety, and would possibly 
make it the best paying division of the mill in 
proportion to the capital invested. 

Another question of vital interest to the mills 
and growers jointly is: How can the great im- 
portance of properly caring for cotton be im- 
pressed on the minds of the growers? In this re- 
spect there seems to have been no improvement 
since cotton was first cultivated commercially. At- 
tention is called to the fact that the packing of 
cotton in round bags by tramping, which pre- 
vailed from 1780 to 1810, was in the latter year 
replaced by the screw packed, square bale. Since 
this time, practically no changes have been made 
excepting the substitution of iron bands for ropes, 
and the introduction of the steam compress 

The following table was taken from Baines’s 
History of the Cotton Manufacture, 1833 


Ibs 
Cotton wool imported .......... - 303,656,837 
Cotton wool consumed in manufacture, 282,875,200 
Yarn spun (counting I 1/2 ounces per 


pound loss) 256,174,400 


This shows a loss of 9 1/2 per cent. of the 
weight of the total fiber that went into the mills, 
just about what has figured to be the average loss 
in the modern mills. This would seem to show 
that the loss must be brought about by the nature 
of the cotton which has improved very little. We 
are trying to point out the necessity for perma- 
nent improvement along this line to the farmers 
in the state of Georgia, and we feel that our 
efforts are bound to bring forth fruit within the 
next few years; but we must have the cooperation 
of the mills in order to make our work effective. 
They must be willing to make good just what we 
save to them. If there is less waste by virtue of 
cur efforts, they must offer a premium on the 
cotton in order to help us stimulate farmers to 
produce the cleanest and best possible cotton 





The mills we frankly admit do this sometimes, but 
the universal complaint among growers is that 
our suggestions would be too tedious to follow, 
especially since the farmer gets no more for the 
clean cotton than for the carelessly gathered cot- 
ton. They also think it would not pay unless 
every grower-would do the same thing. Could we 
not formulate some plan by which every lot of 
cotton of 100 bales or less would be worth a pre- 
mium on the markets, if the proper attention has 
been given to it during the breeding and the pick- 
ing season? This would be the means of putting 
every farmer on his own merit, as well as it would 
be the means of bringing to the mills the best pos 
sibie grade of cotton. 


—___—___¢— 


The Textile Industry in Hungary and Its 
Relation to the Textile Industry in Austria, 
Germany, and the Balkan States. 


JOSEPH B. BOLGAR, Fall River, Mass. 


In Hungary the most important textile industry 
is silk. Other textiles manufactured, in the order 
of their importance, are wool, cotton, hemp, flax 
and jute 

SILK INDUSTRY. 


Among the countries which have endeavored in 
recent times to revive. sericulture, Hungary 
claims one of the first places. 

Throughout the eighteenth and the greater part 
of the nineteenth centuries, all the efforts made 
for this industry proved of no avail, and by the 
year 1879 it had almost disappeared from the king- 
dom. But it had been clearly proved that the 
climate of Hungary and the economic conditions 
were most favorable for the work, and this led the 
government in 1880 to make a fresh effort. 

As the restarting and developing of so compli- 
cated an industry was attended with special diffi 
culties, the government decided that it would not, 
as on former occasions, attempt to conduct it 
through the ordinary government departments, 
but instead it entrusted it entirely to a private 
person, placing the necessary funds at his dis- 
posal free of interest, and giving him a free hand 
to work in the way he might find most likely to 
lead to success. The result has amply justified 
this unusual course. 

An establishment for the supply of the best 
seed, i. e., silkworm eggs, has been erected at 
Szekszard. Here over 3,282 pounds of Hungarian 
seed are produced annually, and 1,500, to 2,000 
pounds of the best French and Italian seed are 
imported in order to maintain the vigor of the 
race. All the seed, native and imported, is sub- 
jected to careful microscopic examination, there 
being 280 microscopes engaged on this work. 

The government reserves to itself the sole right 
to supply seed in Hungary. Up until now, 4,700 
pounds of seed have been distributed gratuitously 
to rearers. 

During the last 76 years the government has dis- 
tributed 77,976,055 mulberry trees, two to three 
years old, 4,874,204 mulberry trees full grown. 

It maintains, at its own expense, 83 nurseries 
for mulberry trees, and supervises 5,191 Agrarian 
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schools, which are obliged to set apart two-th 
of their land for mulberry cultivation. 

A law enacts that in all communes suitable fo 
sericulture all unoccupied land and the sides oi al 
roads shal! be planted with mulberry. 

The government places at the disposal of the 
rearers, free of charge, 80 per cent. of the mul- 
berry trees on public land. 

In each sericultural commune there is a gov 
ernment superintendent, whose duty is not only 
to distribute the seed, but also to give full in- 
structions to rearers and watch over their work 
from the hatching of the eggs onwards. There 
are also district inspectors and chief inspectors, 
with assistants, appointed to see that the superin- 
tendents carry out their duties properly 

Five hundred thousand pamphlets are distrib- 
uted gratuitously every year, giving instructions 
en the rearing of the worms and the cultivation 
oi the mulberry. Also free lectures have been 
given annually in over 1,300 communes, illustrated 
by 150 dissolving views showing how the work 
should be done. Now that silk is cultivated in 
3.000 communes, a lecture will be given every 
second year in each. 

The government undertakes to purchase all the 
cocoons produced. For the convenience of the 
rearers, 154 stations have been established where 
cocoons are received. 


rds 


As soon as the cocoons are bought, they are 
sent to a drying house, where the chrysalis is 
killed, and the cocoons thereafter are sorted ac- 
cording to quality. There are 23 of these houses 
each capable of containing 350,000 to 400,000 
pounds of fresh cocoons 

In the older houses the chrysalis is killed by 
steam, and the cocoons are afterwards dried by 
hot air. In the newer houses, the whole opera- 
tion is done by hot air, which gives much better 
results than the former process. 

At first the government devoted its attention 
solely to the development of cocoon production, 
but as in certain classes of the population, there 
exist special qualifications for work in filatures, it 
did not seem reasonable that the cocoons should 
all leave the country and the work of reeling them 
be given to foreigners, when it could be done as 
well, or better, at home. Also it was desirable 
that the high natural quality of Hungarian silk 
should be known, and this could be most effec- 
tually ensured by reeling the cocoons in the coun- 
try. With these objects in view the government 
has erected filatures at nine places, with 1,108 
basins. 

One filature at Tolna is retained in the govern 
ment’s hands for the purpose of training m: 
agers, etc. The remaining filatures are let to pri 
vate firms. 

The government leases the filatures to foreign 
firms, and grants the leaseholders exemption from 
taxes for 15 years, and also gives the requisite 
supply of dry cocoons on very favorable terms, 
viz., at 50 cents per kilogramme (5 cents a 
pound) below the average price for the month in 
Milan. 

Hungarian silk is highly appreciated in Europe 
and also in America. Its special qualities are 
seen in its color, brilliancy, and fiber, as well as 
in its elasticity and flexibility, which properti 
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rarely found combined, render the silk particularly 
adapted for weaving in the raw state 

It is thought that these distinctive features are 
to the leaf which is all from trees that have 
been grafted, and though these give a smaller 
p of leaf, it appears to be of a nature that im- 
ts the better properties to the silk produced by 
rms fed on it 


° 
JAT 


Many Italian reelers, especially those of Frioul, 
ive the preference to Hungarian cocoons over all 
tl Oiten also they receive orders for silk 
stipulation that it is to be reeled from 
rian cocoons. For this fine silk production 
> only three weaving places 

[he government desires to see this branch o1 
the work increased, and offers the following ad- 

vantages for the construction of factories: 
Exemption irom taxes for fifteen years, and an 
nnual subsidy for ten consecutive years of ten, 
twenty or thirty thousand Korona ($2,000, $4,000 
1nd $6,000), according to the importance of the 

THE COTTON INDUSTRY. 


tton industry in Hungary is not im- 
portant. Our cotton spinning mills contain only 
224,000 spindles werking both day and night, and 

ur weaving sheds contain 5,000 looms, 

There are twenty-three mills engaged in the 
manufacture of cotton goods, employing 9,412 
operatives, and having engines generating 12,320 
h. p. The spinning mills use Indian and Ameri- 

n cotton; the counts of yarn spun being between 
8s and sos. Most of the mills use ring frames; a 
few are arranged for self acting mules 

The head of the spinning department is the 
“betrieb director,” or as he is called in England 
the manager. 

The weaving shed is divided into sections, eacl 

about fifty looms. At the head of each section 
is an overlooker who is assisted by a mechanic in 
his work of keeping the machines in good work- 
ing order and attending to any breakages which 
may occur. 

In Hungarian weaving mills as in English weav 
1g mills, the weaver attends to four ordinary 
looms or from 16 to 20 Northrop looms. 

Almost every mill has a bleaching plant at 
tached to its spinning department. We have a 
small dyeing and printing industry, which is as yet 
undeveloped 

The weaving mills produce only simple fabrics, 
stich as plain cloth, chiffon, Oxford shirtings, grey 
shirtings, white shirtings, table clothes and 
towels 

The difficulties to be overcome in establishing 
the cotton trade are important, but not discourag 
ing. They are firstly the difficulty in finding suit 
able labor, and secondly, Austrian competition. 

Austrian manufacturers have forced the Hun 
garian spinners to join the Austrian Cotton Spin- 
ners’ Association, which is similar to the English 
Cotton Spinners’ Association and so all yarn 
mznufactured in Hungary first passes through the 
hands of Austrian agents 

Most of the imported cotton yarns and fabrics 
come from Austria ‘he statistics for the vear 


1909, up to September, show that the total cotton 
manufactured goods imported into Hungary are 
valued at $44,338,455; while cotton imports to the 
value of $41,282,835, or 94 per cent. of the total 
imports, come from Austria. 

Hungarian spinners do not themselves spin 
waste yarns, all waste is exported to German and 
Austrian waste spinning firms. 

Hungary does not produce one-fourth of the 
cotton goods which she uses; there is a small ex- 
port trade to the Balkan States, more especially 
to Servia and Turkcy. 

This export trade is also carried on through 
Austrian agents: many of the goods being ex- 
ported to Austria and then reexported from Au- 
stria to the Balkans. 

From January 1 to September, 1909, Hungarian 
cotton exports amounted to $5,515,665; 83 per 
cent. of these exports went to Austria. 

The yarns imported are generally either doubled 
yarns or dyed cop yarns. 

One-quarter of the fabrics imported are printed 
cotton goods. 


THE WOOL INDUSTRY. 


Hungarian sheep provide wool manufacturers 
with the best raw materials. Each year more 
than 200,000 cwt. of raw wool is produced; among 
which all the best qualities of wool are to be 
found, such as merino, crossbred and mohair. 

One-third of the wool grown is washed in Hun- 
gary, generally by hand; only 35 per cent. being 
washed in factories. About the same proportion, 
namely one-third, is manufactured in Hungary. 

There are sixty-eight woolen mills employing 
5,655 operatives. One hundred and twenty thou- 
sand cwt. of raw wool are exported yearly, of 
which 80 per cent. goes to Austria. 

There are very few wool weaving mills. The 
total number of looms running does not exceed 
5,000. These weaving mills have a small spinning 
department attached to them for the preparation 
of the lower quality yarns, they have also depart- 
ments for dyeing and for finishing. 

Much of the cloth produced is woven in the 
houses of the operatives, that is, the mills give so 
much raw material to the weavers and they take 
it to their homes and bring back the finished 
article to the mills. This is a very important 
branch of the weaving industry. 

There is a very small import of woolen yarns 
into Hungary; most of the trade being done in 
doubled yarns from England. Most of the woolen 
imported goods are either ladies’ dress fabric, 
gentlemen’s suit cloths, linings, half wool shawls, 
tapestry and laces. 

The value of the woolen goods imported yearly 
is $21,794,275: 94 per cent. of these goods come 
from Austria. 

This large import of. woolen fabrics is most re- 
grettable when one considers that there is more 
raw wool produced than is necessary for the na- 
tional consumption. 


HEMP, FLAX AND JUTE INDUSTRY. 


Unlike the cotton and silk trade, the hemp and 
flax industry has been established for many years. 











The retting and steeping processes are gener- 
ally done by the peasants in their own homes. 

Most of the tlax and hemp is prepared for spin- 
ning in Hungary, but much of the raw material is 
exported to Austria, Germany and England, where 
it is spun 

There are twenty-three houses engaged in the 
preparation of hemps and flax fibers, employing 
2,833 operatives. 

Twenty-six mills are engaged in the manufacture 
of hemp and flax yarns; 3,671 
employed in this industry. 

The production of these mills is not so great as 
the national consumption, and therefore we find 
there is a large import of flax yarn and linen fab- 
rics. 

There are twenty 
mills in Hungary, 


operatives being 


hemp spinning and weaving 
employing 2,371 operatives. 
These mills produce goods which are generally 
sold in the home market, such as nets, ropes, 
strings, tarpaulins and other materials used by 
farmers. There is not a very big importation of 
hemp goods. 

Hungary has only three mills manufacturing 
jute yarns, each of which employs over a thou- 
sand operatives. These three mills produce over 
300,000 cwt. of jute a year; most of the jute is 
made into sacks, but a considerable quantity of 
jute fabrics is imported 


There is a small export trade to Bulgaria, Tur- 
key and Asia Minor 
The government has established a testing labo- 


ratory in Buda-Pest, similar to the German “Tex- 
til Versuchs und Condition ieraustalt,” in which 
researches are carried on which seek to maintain 
the high quality of the Hungarian wool 

THE 


LABOR QUESTION, 


The dithculties which arise in securing skilled 
labor in Hungary are enormous. The workmen 
have no technical education, many of them have 
no settled occupation. In the summer they work 
on the farm, and it is only during the winter 
months, after the crops have been gathered, that 
they can be induced to work in the mills and 
fectories. 

This scarcity of 
months reduces the 
20 to 25 per cent 

The fact, that 80,000 laborers emigrate yearly 
to America shows that workmen are in the coun- 
try, then where is the difficulty of finding skilled 
labor? 

The difficulty lies in the fact that the average 
Hungarian workman is not a skilled laborer, and 
also that the workmen are to be found in the 
towns and cities, whilst the mills and factories in 
which they should be employed are situated to a 
large extent in isolated districts in the country. 

The education of the Hungarian workman is of 
vast importance in the further development of her 
commerce and industry. 

Only 4.8 per cent. of the population are em- 
ployed in mills, factories and warehouses; in Au- 
stria 10 per cent., of whom 2.6 per cent. are em- 
ployed in the manufacture of textiles; in Germany, 
24.2 per cent. of the population are workmen and 


labor during the 
production of the 


summer 
mills by 
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laborers, 5 per cent. being employed in the tex- 
tile industry. So that more people are employed 
in the German textile industry, than are employed 
altogether in Hungary. 

Most of the workmen found in Hungarian spin- 
ning mills and weaving sheds are not Hungarians 
at all, they are either Bohemians or Slavs. 

The factory laws are very similar to the Eng- 
lish; they give many advantages to the work- 
people. The law does not allow boys and girls 
under fourteen years to work in mills and no one 
who is under age may work during the night. 
The working hours must not exceed twelve. 

Great care is exercised in the prevention of ac- 
cidents; government inspectors, responsible to the 
Minister of Commerce, visit and examine the mills 
regularly. 

There is a separate department in the Board of 
Trade, which encourages and assists in the for- 
mation of unions and associations, which have for 
their object better housing and better working 
conditions for the operatives and workpeople. 
These associations are not only interested in the 
health and personal well being of the workpeople, 
but they are, by means of free lectures and tech- 
nical classes gradually transforming the unskilled 
laborer of a few years ago into the 
educated operative of today. 

In many mills there are nursing homes in which 
the children are cared for and nursed whilst the 
mother is working in the mill 

There is an Assurance Association which pro- 
vides the workpeople with free medicine, nursing 
and medical attendance in case of 


skilled and 


1] 
liness or 


accl- 
dent. If the operative is unable to work, he or 
she is paid so much a day whilst away from the 
mill. 


Larger mills have under their own management 
similar institutions, the operatives paying a small 
sum weekly towards its support 

In Hungary, as in all other countries, 
two classes of mills; A, 


there are 
those which are situated 


in or near the towns; B, those built in isolated 
districts in the country far away from towns or 


great centres. 


industrial 

The conditions holding in mills of the former 
class are perhaps not so widely different from 
those found in Lancashire mills. It will be more 
interesting, therefore, for us to turn to those mills 
which are situated away from the towns and cities 
Many are the inducements which these mills offer 
in order to suitable workmen. Model 
houses, schools, hospitals, everything which will 


secure 


attract operatives and induce them to settle in 
houses of their own near the mill in which they 
work. 

The food of the workmen is not forgotten. 


Large dining rooms are built, in which the opera- 
tives can obtain cheap meals. 

I have had practical expe 
arrangements existing in large factories, such as 
the Hungarian Textile Industry Limited; a spin- 
ning and weaving mill employing between 4,000 
and 5,000 operatives. And it is without hesitation 
that I say the operatives working in such a mill 
are more comfortably housed and better fed than 
are the men and women employed in the big spin- 


rience of the domestic 
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ning and weaving mills of 





Lancashire. 
Each employee has iodgings allotted to him ac- 
ording to his station, manager, clerk, overlooker 

workman. There are dining rooms for the 


directors, dining rooms for the clerks, dining 


oms for the men and dining rooms for the 
ymen 

Dinner tickets and supper tickets are issued 

weekly. The cost of the meals 2 cents for dinner, 
} cents for supper, is deducted from the operatives 
eekly wage 


The Hungarian Textile Industry Limited has 
under its own management a hospital, a school, a 
small library, an Accident Insurance Company and 
n association for the sale of everyday necessities 


In Hungary and especially in the textile indus- 
the length of the working day is generally 

eleven hours 

The mills commence at 6 A. M., breakfast time 

from 8 to 8.30, the operative has his breakfast 


the side of the machine, whilst it is running. 
In almost every mill the dinner bell rings at 12. 
work is recommenced at 1 P. M., and the ma- 


nes run without interruption until 6 P. M. 

Che night operatives commence work at 6 P. 
M., and do not leave their machines until 5 
‘clock in the morning. The machines are there- 
re only still for two hours during the day 
[here are six whole working days of eleven 
urs each, that is, there are sixty-six working 
hours per week for the day operatives and sixty- 
six working hours per week for the night oper- 

ives. Therefore, the machines are at work for 
one hundred and thirty-two hours during the 
veek 

Che long working day of eleven hours is no 
doubt to a certain extent responsible for the large 
number of accidents which occur in Hungarian 
miils. Not only is this due to the increased time 
during which accidents might occur, but also to 
the fatigue and resulting carelessness brought by 
the long and monotonous day’s work. In the 
summer months, where many of the workmen for- 
sake the mill for the farm, the working hours have 
to be curtailed considerably. This is more notice- 
ible in the weaving sheds, many of which work 
ior an hour longer in the day and stop work al- 
together during the night. 








WAGES. 


Wages in Hungary are not fixed, as they are in 
England by vnions and federations 

They vary considerably in the different districts 
I shall consider the wage question under three 
heads, the wage paid 1, to children; 2, to women; 
3, to men 


CHILDREN’S WA GES. 


Child labor is most essential in textile mills; 
but it would be only reasonable and humane to 
employ children above a certain age. No child 

ay be employed, who is under fourteen years of 
age and children from fourteen to sixteen may 
ouly work eight hours during the day. These laws 
are not rigorotssly enforced, and it is not uncom- 
mon to find children working in the sheds who are 
not more than twelve and sometimes ten years 
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eld. No great care is taken of these young 


children. 

I have seen groups of boys and girls trudging 
down to the mills at six o’clock on a frosty morn- 
ing, when the ground was covered with snow, 
carrying their dinner behind them in little satchels. 
Many of them come from distant villages four or 
five miles away and if these children are to be at 
the mills before six o’clock, they must get up 
at three or four in the morning. Under these con- 
ditions, it is not to be wondered at that I have 
seen children sleeping by the machines on which 
they work. Very young children are employed to 
put the cops in the hoppers of Northrop looms. 

The daily wages of children from fourteen to 
fiiteen years of age is 6 cents or 8 cents, from 
fiiteen to sixteen they do not generally average 
more than 8 cents or 12 cents a day. 


WAGES OF WOMEN OPERATIVES. 


Girls come into the factories as helpers and 
milf hands at an age when one would rather ex- 
pect to find them at school. Girl helpers get a 
wage of from 16 cents to 20 cents a day. Weavers 
are paid piece work, the wage varying in propor- 
tion to the number of looms which the operative 
works and also for different classes of cloth 
woven. The wages are not consistent in all mills. 
In order to encourage the girls in their work, 
many mills offer a bonus to those girls whose 
weekly wages exceed a certain amount, thus a girl 
whose wages exceed $6.25 for two weeks receives 
50 cents bonus. The payment of this bonus is 
rather the rule than the exception, the average 
wage being about $2.50 a week. 


MEN’S WAGES. 


An average man’s wage is lower than in Eng- 
land; but our men are not thrifty, and whether 
the wage is large or small, it disappears in the 
same way, namely in the consumption of beer and 
whiskey. 

A man’s weekly earnings vary from $1.50 to 
$3.50 a week. In the spinning shed the wages are 
calculated out according to the amount of yarn 
produced. A weaver’s wage may be anything 
from $2.50 to $3.75; a spinner’s wage is about 
$3.75, the maximum being $6.25. 

The managers, spinning masters and overlook- 
eis are paid monthly. Overlookers get a wage of 
from $20 to $30 monthly, mechanics from $10 to 
20 monthly. 

Looking into the future one sees great changes 
in the industrial life of Hungary, situated as she 
is between the great European powers and the 
East, she must eventually absort a great part of 
the trade at present carried on between Austria 
and her Eastern neighbors. Such a change whilst 
decreasing the trade of Germany and Austria, 
would give back to Hungary the important posi- 
tion which she held in the middle ages. 

The situation of Hungary is reversed, no longer 
is she the defender of Western Europe against the 
Turkish hordes; she has now to defend her own 
industrial interests against the competition of Au- 
stria and other foreign powers. 





Economical Lubrication. 
WILLIAM M..DAVIS, 93 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


Lubrication, as we understand it in mechanics, 
is the application of or introduction of some sub- 
stance that will cling to or flow between the sur- 
iaces of bearings and journals of engines and ma- 
chinery and keep the metal surfaces from coming 
in direct contact, thus preventing excessive fric- 
tion and consequent heating. 

Lubricants can be divided into three general 
hinds or classes,—fluids, plastic and solids. 

To the first named class belong the various oils. 
to the second the greases and to the third such 
substances as graphite, tale or soapstone, mica, 
etc 

Where the speed is high and the pressure great, 
oils are, in nearly all cases, the most satisfactory 
lubricants to use. They cling to the contact sur- 
faces, forming an elastic coatityg to the metal, 
keeping them apart, absorb the frictional heat and 
carry it away. Another advantage they have, is, 
that they can be had in almost any desired grade 
or density, from the thin spindle oils to the heavy 
dense cylinder stocks, and they do not become 
rancid or gummy and contain no free acid 

As probably all of you know, in early days of 
engineering and mechanics, the oils used were all 
of animal or vegetable origin, such as lard oil, 
whale and sperm oil, rape seed or colza oil, olive 
oil, ete. These, while of good lubricating value, 
had their faults or disadvantages. In the first 
place, they were expensive; being of organic 
origin they had a tendency to become rancid and 
the content of free acid increased on exposure 
to air, etc. In more recent years, these have been 
almost. entirely displaced by the petroleum or 
mineral oils. These are cheaper and, in many re- 
spects, better lubricants. Besides, they do not 
change their condition on exposure or in use, pro- 
vided they are kept clean. 

The greases are more suitable for use on slow 
moving machinery and where the pressure is not 
creat. There are places, however, where the 
speed is comparatively high, but the pressure is 
light, where, if the proper grade or consistency be 
selected, a grease will often give excellent results 
As a usual thing if grease be used indiscriminately 
on a large scale, especially in textile machinery, 
there will be a noticeable increase in the friction 
load. 

Greases may be divided into two classes, the 
lime and potash soaps or high melting point 
creases and the tallow base or low melting point 
greases 

The first are made by combining a small amount 
of fatty oil into a soap by means of lime water, 
caustic potash or other alkali, and mixing it with 
a large amount of petroleum oil, such as engine 
oil. Such greases may be made in any degree of 
density and will have a melting point of 140 to 
if degrees Fahrenheit. 

The tallow base greases are composed of a large 
per cent. of tallow combined with an alkali and 
brought to the desired density by means of vase- 
line, petrolatum or petroleum oils. Such greases, 
owing to their large content of tallow, are of low 
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melting point, usually about 116 to 120 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

The high melting point greases usually require 
to be forced down between the journal surfaces 
by means of compression grease cups. The low 
melting point greases can often be packed in the 
journal box or directly on the bearing, as is the 
case in top rolls of spinning and twisting frames, 
and a low frictional heat will cause it to melt and 
change to an oil and lubricate the bearings. 

The solid lubricants, such as graphite, soap- 
stone, etc., have but a limited field of use, such 
as a filler or lubricant for fibrous piston rod pack- 
ings, etc., although a certain form of graphite 
lately introduced has shown, in experimental lab- 
oratory tests, to have great lubricating value with 
low co-efficient of friction. 

All the above is preliminary to a discussion of 
the subject matter of this paper, namely, Eco- 
nomical Lubrication. 

Until recent years, this subject has been given 
but little thought and attention by those in charge 
of the operation of machinery, the prevailing idea 
being that as the cost of lubricants was such a 
small matter, as compared with that of other 
items, such as fuel, labor, etc., that many went 
on the theory that, “oil was cheaper than Babbit,” 
and used plenty of it. But in these days of keen 
competition and close attention to operating costs 
it has been found that it is possible to lubricate 
machinery efficiently and at the same _ time, 
economically. 

There are three essentials to be looked after in 
obtaining economical lubricating costs. First, to 
select such lubricants as will give good service 
as regards cool bearings, low friction, loss, etc. 
Second, to obtain such lubricants at the lowest 
market price. Third, to see that they are used 
economically. 

The selection of proper lubricants depends, of 
course, upon the class of machinery on which they 
are to be used. If, on light running and high 
speed machinery, such as in the spinning, twist- 
ing and in other departments of textile mills, the 
light bodied or more fluid oils will give best re- 
sults. For slow speed machinery, the heavier 
bodied oils will be better. For use on slow speed 
engines where the oil is fed from cups a heavy 
bodied oil should be used. For high speed work 
and engines where continuous oiling systems are 
in use, a light bodied oil should be used. Cylin- 
der oils have for their base what is known, in the 
oil trade, as cylinder stock, of which there are two 
classes, the light colored or filtered stock and 
the dark or steam refined stock, the latter being 
almost universally used. This cylinder stock is 
high in flash test and viscosity, but of iteslf would 
not make a good steam cylinder lubricant, being 
a petroleum product, it has no affinity for mois- 
ture and will not stick to the wet cylinder and 
valve surfaces, so it is customary to compound 
this petroleum stock with a certain amount of 
fatty oil, usually tallow oi! or neatsfoot oil in or- 
der that it will emulsify with the steam and cling 
t> the surfaces. Where the steam is fairly dry, 
three to six per cent. is usually sufficient. Where 
the plant is small and the lubricating cost is a 
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small matter, a most satisfactory method of pur- 
chasing lubricants would be to buy of some re- 
liable oil firm, but where the cost of lubrication 
runs into thousands of dolllars, as is the case with 
many corporations, and it is desired to obtain suit- 
able lubricants at the lowest market price, the best 
plan to purchase on specifications, stating clearly 
just what is needed and awarding a contract for a 
year’s supply to the lowest responsible bidder. 
Specification buying is fair both to the consumer 
ind the dealer 

here are some oil companies however who are 
o iar behind the times and wedded to ancient 





ustoms and metheds of doing business as to de- 

y the use of specifications, claiming that they 

re no indication of the lubricating value of an 
et That this is not true is proven by the 

fact that there are many corporations today using 
‘ification oils with perfect success. 

In fact some of the oil companies who have 
‘flered strenuous objections to the use of specifi- 
ation oils are themselves buying nearly all the 
supplies which they use in large quantities on spe- 
cifications,—coal, lumber, steel, tin plate, paint, 


and many other things. 


There are any number of good, reliable oil com- 
panies who are always willing to submit bids and 
will furnish first class lubricants at very reason- 
able prices. 
Specificati 


want, and sta 


are simply knowing what you 


S Or paper 





The usual physical tests for gravity, flash test, 

d test and viscosity, and in the case of cylinder 
cils, a chemical analysis for percentage of fatty 
oil, which are very easily made, will give anyone 
who is familiar with lubricants a very close in- 
dication of the relative values of different oils. If 
one wishes to go further it is often possible to 
make actual service tests which will show abso- 
lutely any difference in the lubricating property 
of two or more oils. 

The mechanical world owes much to the careful 
experiments into the theory of friction by such 
ble men as General Morin, the late Prof. Robert 
H. Thurston, and especially so to those of the 
Secretary of this Association, Dr. Woodbury, and 
information derived from such experiments 
has been of great value to engineers. The ma- 
chines on which their tests were made, however, 
are not always available, but if it is desired to 
make a series of service tests, take a bearing that 

running under constant load and speed, such as 
the main bearing of a high speed engine. Place 
a thermometer in the bearing so that the bulb 
rests on the shaft, and maintain a constant feed 
of oil. Have another thermometer placed some- 
where in the room near the bearing and out cf 
drafts, so as to show the temperature of the 


rcom 





Commence the test when the engine is started, 
note the rise of temperature at frequent intervals; 
lso that of the room, continue the test until the 
temperature of the bearing ceases to rise. Every 
bearing will in the course of a few hours reach a 
point where the heat is radiated as fast as it is 
generated. Deducting the temperature of the 
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room from that of the bearing will give the tem- 
perature due to friction. 

If the engine runs in the daytime only, the bear- 
ing will cool off during the night, then the next 
day repeat the test with another oil. This data 
may be plotted on diagram paper so as to show 
in a graphical manner the different rises in tem- 
perature with various lubricants 

While it is no doubt true that in experimental 
work it has been found that the co-efficient of 
friction often decreases with rise of temperature, 
yet in everyday practice it is safe to assume that 
of two oils the one that will keep the bearing the 
coolest, is the best lubricant, so in tests of this 
kind the oil showing the least rise of temperature 
will be the better lubricant. Such tests can often 
be made in ring oiled bearings of motors, dynamos 
or shafting. 

When making such tests it would be well, after 
finishing one test and before commencing an- 
other, to wash out the bearing with gasoline. 

Ti it is desired to ascertain the iubricating value 
ot two or more cylinder oils, take one oil and 
feed it at a given rate for a few days, then re- 
move the cylinder head and wipe over the surface 
with a piece of soft white paper. If a good stain 
of oil is found it is evidence of good lubrication. 
lf there is no stain of oil and a liberal amount has 
been used, it indicates either that the steam is 
very wet, or that not enough fatty oil has been 
used in compounding the lubricant. 

This same test can be used to determine the 
least amount necessary to maintain good lubrica- 
ion. By gradually reducing the oil feed and ex- 
amining the surfaces from time to time the proper 
imount necessary to maintain good lubrication 
can be determined. Of course, where tests of this 
kind are to be made some means must be pro- 
vided for easy removal of the cylinder heads. 

Next to the question of buying, efficient and 
economical lubrication hinges cn the methods of 
handling and applying the lubricant. Reliable ap- 
pliances for feeding lubricants will save money. 
There are many ways by which every manufac- 
turer can decrease his oil bill, notably by right 
methods of handling and using the lubricants. In 
many cases, too, by substitutig one lubricant for 
another and perhaps cheaper variety which: will 
do the work just as effectively, a great reduction 
in cost can be made. For instance, I have found 
many cases where a high priced cylinder oil was 
used to lubricate general mill shafting and ma- 
chinery where an ordinary machine oil or cylinder 
stock would have answered just as well and at 
half the cost. 

It is simply a waste of money to fit engines with 
a continuous oiling system unless all necessary 
precautions are taken to recover the oil used. Asan 
example I will say that several months ago I made 
an inspection of the mills of a corporation operat- 
ing several large plants. At one mill where three 
large compound engines are in one engine room 
80 to 1,000 gallons of engine oil were used per 
month, not a drop was saved, what didn’t go down 
the sewer was lost in wiping up. I advised that 
they be equipped with a continuous oiling system 







but at the same time I urged very strongly in 
my report on the importance of fitting the en- 
gines with pans and shields so as to prevent the 
loss of the oil. Instead of giving the contract to 
some responsible firm and holding them respon- 
sible for the result, they decided to have their 
own men do the work. The chief engineer, whose 
previous experience had been mostly on steam 
shovels and who was but little used to modern 
steam plant refinements, undertook the work and 
applied all in all his skill as a pipe-fitter on put- 
ting up the piping, filters, etc., but made such a 
bad job of fitting the engines with pans and 
shields that the loss of oil after completing the 
oiling system was as great as before. 

On the other hand it is surprising how little 
new oil is really needed to make up the loss. As 
an instance I will say that at a certain plant in 
one of the suburbs of Boston, there are two ver- 
tical compound engines of several hundred horse 
power each, running at 125 revolutions per minute 
about eleven hours per day. The oil flows in 
streams over the bearings yet so well protected 
are they that a barrel or 50 gallons of oil lasts six 
months. 

At another plant there are two single cylinder 
horizontal engines, about 24 inches by 48 inches, 
running at 100 revolutions per minute. Before 
being equipped with an oiling system these en- 
gines used about 200 gallons of oil per month at 
a cost of $50. After being equipped and means 
provided to prevent loss by leakage, etc., the 
monthly consumption was reduced to less than 
ten gallons. At the same time a change was 
made in the kind of oil used, which cost consid- 
erably less money, with the result that these same 
two engines are running right along month after 
month on a cost for engine oil of less than $1.50 
per month. 

A rather mysterious loss of engine oil was 
traced to a peculiar cause. While making an in- 
spection of the plant of a client in Illinois, I found 
by the records that from 300 to 400 gallons of en- 
gine oil were required per month to make up the 
loss on two compound engines. The engines were 
fitted with a continuous oiling system with excel- 
lent facilities for preventing loss. The cranks, ec 
centrics and cross heads being cased in to prevent 
the oil being thrown out. The oil was used freely 
on the cross head pins and guides, and under the 
piston and stuffing boxes and between the cylin- 
der heads and the end of the bottom guide there 
was quite a large cavity or depression in the cast- 
ing. From the bottom of this was a drip pipe but 
the engineer kept it closed, allowing the cavity to 
fill with oil, which when the cross head went out 
allowed the oil to flow along the bottom guide. 
The cross head shoe on the return stroke splashed 
the oil up against the hot cylinder head. As they 
were using steam in the high pressure cylinders at 
150 pounds per square inch there was sufficient 
heat to burn the oil which was indicated by the 
cloud of smoke continually coming out of the 
cross head barrel. At my suggestion the engineer 
allowed this oil to drain into a tank with the re- 
sult that this cause of loss was stopped. 

Besides what was lost from this cause it was 
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found that the oil soaked waste used in wiping up 
was sent to the boiler room to be burnt. The in- 
Stallation of an oil and waste saving machine 
stopped this loss 

Another: cause for loss often occurs in wiping 
up with waste. The oily waste then goes to the 
boiler room to be burned. In wiping up around 
engines it has been found by experiment that a 
pound of dry waste will, after being used and 
squeezed out by hand, weigh two pounds, or, as 
the writer found at one plant, there was a loss of 
one gallon of oil for every ten pounds of dry waste 
used, this in itself is quite an item. In most large 
plants it will pay to install some make of oil and 
waste saving machine, by means of which the oil 
is extracted and filtered and the waste washed, 
dried and used over again. 

To give an idea of what this loss sometimes 
amounts to, the writer, while inspecting lubricat- 
ing conditions at the mill of a client, found, on 
inquiry, that they were using waste at the rate of 
twenty-eight thousand pounds a year. Most of 
this waste was used for wiping up around the en- 
gines and machinery on which a great deal of oil 
was used. All of it was sent to the boiler room 
to be burned. As the waste was heavy with oil, 
it is safe to say that at the very least, two thou- 
sand gallons of oil, together with the waste, were 
lost per annum. 

Receiving, storing and distributing lubricants 
are other important factors in economical lubri- 
cation. If the plant is a large one where several 
thousand gallons of oil are used per year, it will 
pay to provide storage capacity so that the oils 
can be bought in tank car lots. In this way there 
will be a reduction in the price and also a saving 
in the amount of labor required to handle the oil. 

But if it be a small plant where only a few bar- 
rels of each kind of oil are used per month, the 
oil should be kept in tanks so arranged that the 
barrels can be emptied into them by gravity. Care 
should be taken to see that the barrels drain out 
thoroughly. As the empty barrels are worth 
seventy-five cents to a dollar or more each, they 
are worth saving and should be kept in a cool 
place to prevent shrinking until enough have ac- 
cumulated to make a carload. When sold, the 
amount received should be credited to the lubri- 
cant account. 

It is customary in a large plant to have some 
one in charge of the oil house, to receive and 
store the lubricants, and issue or deliver them to 
the various engine rooms and departments, keeping 
a record of the amounts issued in a book or on a 
blank form provided for this purpose. This is 
quite as important in a small plant and can be 
done without great effort or expense. 

In one plant the various departments are pro- 
vided with cans or small tanks of size sufficient to 
hold a few days’ supply. The name of the rooms 
or departments to which the cans belong are 
stamped on strips of sheet brass soldered upon 
the cans. Leaky cans or cans with broken spouts 
tend to wastefulness, the repair man should peri- 
odically gather up all such cans and repair dam- 
ages or fit new spouts before returning the cans 

No oil should be issued except on a requisition 
signed by the chief engineer, master mechanic or 
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department foreman. In one small plant where 
the amount used does not warrant keeping a man 
especially to look after the lubricants, the oil 
house is placed in charge of the general store- 
keeper, and opened only at certain times, half an 
hour or so in the morning and the same time in 
the afternoon. The men come or send for their 
supply of oil at these times. At all other times 
the oil house is kept locked. 

At the end of the month the amounts of lubri- 
cants issued should be totaled up and entered on 
a blank. The totals when multiplied by their price 
per gallon or pound will show the cost of each 
kind of lubricant used and also the amount used 
in each engine room and department and their 
cost. By comparing reports month by month it 
can be seen whether the cost is increasing or de 
creasing and in what departments the differences 
have taken place 

By dividing the total cost by some unit of prod- 
uct or output, such as tons, pounds, yards, kilowatt 
hours or whatever it may be, the cost of output 
can be determined and entered on the report 
sheet. There should also be a place to enter the 
amounts of oil purchased during the month, the 
number of empty barrels sold and the amount re- 
ceived for them. Thus a complete record of the 
lubricant cost can be kept on one sheet. 

Considerable saving can often be effected by re- 
ducing to as few as possible the number of differ- 
ent kinds of lubricants. Many persons in charge 
of machinery have an idea that they must have 
some certain brand of oil, and that they will have 
all kinds of trouble if they should attempt to use 
anything else. In a factory the writer found that 
in one department the foreman insisted on having 
a special brand of oil, the price of which was such 
that it was costing $1.17 per machine per month. 
(There were more than one hundred machines in 
operation in his department.) At all the other 
plants belonging to the same company this same 


make of machines was costing less than half that 
amount per machine per month for lubrication. 
At the mills of a certain company where the 


writer had been engaged to reorganize the lubri- 
cating practice, it was found that nine different 
brands of cylinder oil, five brands of machine oil 
and a dozen or more different kinds or grades ot 
greases were in use. Some were fairly reasonable 
in price, others inordinately high. In one engine 
room, the engineers had to have a certain kind of 
oi!, in other engine rooms in the same building 
the engineers couldn’t use this oil at all, but had 
to have something else. In the electric power 
house still another brand was called for, and the 
men in the pump house had to have something 
else. Each of the four brands had a different 
price. Analyses and practical tests showed that 
they were all of good quality, but no one better 
than another. 

A few plain common sense tests and demon- 
strations soon convinced the men of the fallacy 
of their notions, and after that one grade of cylin- 
der oil and two grades of engine and machine oil 
answered every need. As to greases, it was soon 
shown that three kinds or grades would answer 
every requirement 


In regard to the lubrication of textile machin- 
ery, as there are such a great variety of machines 
and as they are operated under such varying con- 
ditions, it would be impossible to make any hard 
and fast rule as to the lubricants to use except 
that it might be said that for the heavier and slow 
speed machinery, a heavy bodied oil or soft grease 
and more fluid oils for the high speed machinery, 
and for spindle bases, an oil of very light viscosity. 

The main thing in regard to economical use of 
lubricants in the manufacturing departments of a 
textile mill is to train the hands to be careful in 
their use of the oil, a matter which requires con- 
stant attention on the part of the overseers 
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Foreign Markets for Cotton Textiles. 
C. 4. GREEN, 290 Broadway, New York City. 


There has been much controversy over the best 
methods for securing trade in foreign countries 
Some will tell you, the only way is to place the 
selling of your goods abroad in the hands of the 
export commission house, because they have been 
dealing in certain markets many years. Others 
that you can only succeed by placing your agency 
with some local house, their own, of course, being 
the best for the purpose. Again you should tie 
up with some manufacturer’s agent, who will very 
likely tell you he can sell all the trade, if you will 
give him a commission on all sales from his coun- 
try, and a liberal sum for expenses. 

Now, each of these plans have some advantages, 
and disadvantages, also. The export commission 
house is an important factor in the trade, and has 
done much for the upbuilding of American com- 
inerce, they have their place, and cannot be over- 
looked, they are a convenience to both buyer and 
seller. 

The local house that takes an agency in good 
faith is also a valuable aid in securing trade, pro- 
viding always, that the good faith is assured. Ar- 
rangements of this kind are frequently made with 
little or no knowledge of the party, the manufac- 
turer overlooking the fact, that his own reputa- 
tion in that market depends very largely on the 
character, standing and reputation of the house 
that represents him. 

Such agencies should never be given except 
after a careful investigation has been made. not 
only as to financial responsibility, but facilities to 
handle goods. I have known of cases where 
agencies for American lines have been taken for 
the sole purpose of bottling them up, and keeping 
them out of the market as competitors of similar 
goods already introduced from some other coun- 
try, and sometimes handled by the same house 

I do not wish to convey the impression that 
there are not thoroughly trustworthy agents to 
be found in foreign markets, for there are just as 
good people to trade with outside the United 
Siates as in it. We have no monopoly of com- 
mercial morality, but I do wish to impress the 
fact that the same care and caution should be ex- 
ercised in the foreign trade, as in the domestic, 
and the means of protection made use of. 

The manufacturer’s agent, as a rule, is ready to 
take on any line, as I have met him, it does not 





seem to matter whether he has any knowledge of 
the goods or not. He is usually willing to handle 
anything from locomotives to piece goods. 

Good use can, however, be made of all the 
methods of making sales, after one has secured 
preper information in regard to the needs, re- 
quirements and conditions of the various markets. 

The most effective way to do this, is, as I have 
mentioned before, by personal investigation. Go 
yourself, or send your best man, not of necessity 
your most efficient domestic salesman, but your 
most observant and diplomatic man. Then be 
persistent. It sounds well to shout “trade follows 
the flag,” but it is more practical to realize the 
rade follows persistent effort. 

My own investigations lead me to believe that 
our manufacturers can meet all the conditions of 
foreign trade if they earnestly set about it (not 
that we can sell all lines in all markets). 

One of the great obstacles in the way of our 
more rapid advance abroad has been our adher- 
ence to the antiquated system of cash in advance; 
it is safe, to be sure, but not in accord with the 
modern science of business. None questions the 
importance of credit in domestic trade, yet for the 
foreign they will say, ‘“‘we must have the cash be- 
fore we let the goods out of our hands.” Cash is 
certainly very desirable, and you can get it, if, 
you have something to sell that the foreign buyer 
must have, and cannot get elsewhere. This atti- 
tude of the American manufacturers towards the 
foreign merchant is commented upon all over the 
world, and loses to us millions of trade annually. 

Without credit the present business of the world 
could not be transacted, not all the gold taken 
from the earth could perform its service. It con- 
structs railways, and steamships, open mines, im- 
proves farms, builds houses, factories and cotton 
mills. It has been called the “Soul of Com- 
merce.” It is estimated that from 90 to 95 per 
cent. of the world’s business is transacted on 
credit; yet we have been trying to extend our 
foreign trade with little attention to this. im- 
portant factor. 

It is a matter worthy of the most serious con- 
sideration of our business men. We know that 
the manufacturers of Europe have built up their 
trade by systematic work, and fair treatment in 
regard to selling terms. Why should we not do 
the same? 

We, as a nation, are seeking to enter the mar- 
kets of the world, and if we are to secure any 
large portion of the trade, and it is the large por- 
tion we should have in mind, we must be willing 
to treat the reliable merchants in these markets, 
with the same consideration that the same class 
receive in the domestic trade. 

It is sometimes said that it is impossible to meet 
the credit terms of our European competitors. 
With this I do not agree; it may not be desirable, 
or wise, to make as long terms as those given by 
some European concerns, but it is possible for us 
to meet the reasonable requirements of the trade. 

As accurate, and as prompt, credit information 
is obtainable here as there, and the American 
credit man is as competent to decide from the 
facts at hand, but still many look with fear and 
trembling at the question of credits outside of the 
United States. 
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It is quite possible that the majority of the 
manufacturers and selling agents of textiles have 
been so absorbed with domestic conditions, that 
they do not realize the importance of work that 
has been quietly going on for the past few years 
which makes it possible for them to trade with 
the world with safety. They may not be aware of 
the fact that the Mercantile Agency, R. G. Dun 
& Company have planted their branches (sixty- 
eight are now in operation outside of the United 
States) and established their connections in all the 
commercial centers of the world, or that through 
these branches and connections, the same detailed 
information in regard to foreign merchants is ob- 
tained, that they are accustomed to base their ac- 
tion on in the home trade, if the required data 
does not happen to be on file in New York, it is 
only a question of mail or cable. 

The proper use of these facilities, and the im- 
proved banking arrangements under which drafts 
on merchants in any part of the world may be 
easily handled, make it possible for our manufac- 
turers to stand on an equal footing with those of 
Europe, in spite of their being longer in the field. 

The extension of credit is not advisable, how- 
ever, in countries where speculative conditions 
render high rates of interest necessary. There 
are markets enough where trade conditions are as 
normal, and credits as safe, as they are here at 
home, and it is in these markets, that we should 
seek to extend our trade, by legitimate extension 
of credit on safe and conservative lines. 

Success in the foreign field then becomes a 
simple problem of salesmanship. The same care 
and attention that brings success at home, will ac- 
compiish the same result abroad. 
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Part Time Instruction for the Textile 
Industry. 


W. H. DOOLEY, Principal Lawrence Industrial School, 
Lawrence, Mass. 


A few years ago a commission was appointed by 
the state of Massachusetts to investigate the needs 
of industrial education throughout the state. The 
textile industry as a whole is the most important 
industry in this state and its importance in its re- 
lation to industrial conditions will be appreciated 
when it is observed that the industry gave em- 
ployment to 32.5 per cent. of wage earners re- 
ported for all manufacturing industries. Naturally 
this commission first studied the need of indus- 
trial education in the textile centers. 

In the course of their investigation of the con- 
ditions of employment of children between four- 
teen and sixteen years, they found that, “univer- 
sally five-sixths of the children in the mills have 
not graduated from the grammar schools, and a 
very large proportion have not completed the 
seventh grade, while practically none of the chil- 
dren had a high school training. .. . The appre- 
ciation of education is not of a low grade. Forty 
per cent. of these families have shown a decided 
interest in a school which would give their chil- 
dren wage earning powers, and have declared they 
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wanted their children to remain in school, and 
what is more tragic, sixty-six per cent. of them 
could have kept them there.” 

The law compels children to remain in school 
till they are fourteen years of age and under or- 
dinary conditions they should have completed the 
grammar school at the age of fourteen or there- 
avout. The question that comes to one’s mind 
is. Why has not this child completed the gram- 
mar school before going to work? In observing 
a school of boys, no one can fail to note that a 
portion of them seem to develop literary ability 
and another portion develop a positive dislike for 
books and study and are an annoyance to the 
teacher. They desire to work with their hands 
and are mechanically inclined. They have passed 
the period where they can study for five hours a 


day. As the result of unsatisfactory scholarship 
they repeat their work year after year until they 
are fourteen, when they leave school. 


They seek employment and find it readily in the 
mills performing the simple and easy operations 
of doffers, piecers, bobbin boys, etc. These oper- 
ations can only be performed to great advantage 
by children between fourteen and eighteen years. 
So that we might say these branches of the in- 
dustry are absolutely dependent upon the main- 
tenance of a supply of labor of the ages affected 
from fourteen to eighteen years. It is from the 
tanks of such labor that the industry draws its 
most skilled spinners, weavers and other high 
class help of mature years, who later become 
second hands and overseers. The supply of such 
native help is rapidly decreasing. 

These children have left school at a very. ten- 
der age, a time when they had little liking for 
school or interest in the subjects they learned 
there. They have received absolutely no industrial 
training for the work they are going to do. The 
industrial operations of mill and shop of today are 
so highly specialized that the operators are not 
obliged to exercise any of the training they have 
received in schooi. The result is that they rapidly 
lose the habit of thinking and the power of ini- 
tiative and when they reach the age of eighteen, 
and cannot any longer perform the operation of 
doffing, etc., on account of the stiffness of fingers 
they become dissatisfied and leave the mill and 
form the army of the unskilled. Not only that, 
but when an opportunity presents itself for a posi- 
tion of responsibility, we find our American young 
people not able to fill the position and it is filled 
by a skilled workman from Europe who has re- 
ceived either a part time or a complete training 
during the years of fourteen and eighteen, while 
they were working in the mills. 

Statistics from evening schools show that very 
few young people working in the mill between 
fourteen and eighteen years attend evening 
schools. This is not surprising. They are tired 
after a hard day’s work and can only be aroused 
by play, and naturally seek the companionship of 
boys their own age on the street corner, gym- 
nasium, etc. The course of study of an evening 
school is not such as to attract, interest and 
recreate tired children. Their eyes wearied with 
long labor in the day cannot endure the fatigue 
of much book work by night. Physicians have 
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confirmed this experience by stating that growing 
children working days should play after supper 
and retire early. 

Therefore, we are confronted with a great edu- 
cational problem due to the employment of chil- 
dren between fourteen and eighteen years in in- 
dustries under conditions where there is abso- 
lutely no opportunity for them to receive an edu- 
cation. While existing public schools offer op- 
portunities for general education, preparatory for 
college and higher technical schools and evening 
classes for adults and those academically inclined, 
they offer no training for the great majority of 
children who are obliged to leave school at 
fourteen and enter industrial life. 

Hence the need of some kind of a part time or 
continuation school, to continue the instruction 
of children who have left the regular day school, 
so as to conserve and increase the knowledge 
they have learned, and help them in applying that 
knowledge to meet their every day needs. 

This kind of education may be advocated for 
twe reasons: first, to make our nation a strong 
manufacturing country full of skilled workmen and 
thereby gain the manufacturing supremacy of the 
world; second, to equip young people with a 
training to find out their aptitude and then allow 
them to specialize and in this way to be able to 
battle life more effectively. 

There is no antagonism between these two 
reasons, each is excellent in its own way; but my 
heart and sympathies lead me to attach more sig- 
nificance to the latter reason. 

European nations, especially England and Con- 
tinental nations of Europe, recognized the need of 
part-time schools long ago. As early as 1833 the 
half-time system was introduced into England by 
her Commission on the employment of young per- 
sons in factories. This was introduced to prevent 
over-work and also to prevent under education, by 
requiring three hours attendance in school each 
day. To show how successful part time instruc- 
tion is, the late Commission on Technical Educa- 
tion in England stated that “half-time children of 
the great manufacturing towns in Keighley, Eng., 
numbering from 1,500 to 2,000, although they re- 
ceive less than fourteen hours of instruction per 
week, and are required to attend the factory for 
twenty-eight hours in addition, yet obtain at the 
examination a higher percentage of passes than 
the average of children throughout the whole 
country receiving double the amount of school- 
ing.” Similar experiences in other parts of Eng- 
laud, Germany and America show that the long- 
time system (all day schooling) and the omission 
of industrial work, are in violation of the laws of 
physiology. 

The heart of German’s system of industrial edu- 
cation is the part-time or continuation school. 
Their system of education is more complete than 
cur own. They act on the principle, admitted by 
everyone who knows or cares anything about edu- 
cation that the way to secure a good training for 
the boy is not to end his school life as soon as 
he goes to work, at fourteen, but to insist that 
he shall spend from eight to twelve hours a week, 
until he is eighteen, in a continuation school. 
This system of instruction is slower, more thor- 


ough, and assimilated better than it can be under 
our American system of hurrying children through 
school until they reach fourteen, and then cutting 
instruction short. In certain industrial sections of 
Germany, Saxony, Bavaria, its employers of labor 
in both mills and shops are obliged to allow their 
young workers between the ages of fourteen and 
eighteen from nine to twelve hours a week to at- 
tend the continuation school. The weekly period 
ot instruction is divided something as follows: 
Three hours on Saturday morning from 9 to 12 
o’clock, and three hours each on two working 
days, from 9 to 12 o’clock in the morning, or from 
4 to 7 in the afternoon. By this arrangement of 
hours, as well as in assignment of the individuai 
classes to different week days, it is possible to 
make a suitable change in school attendance in 
the interest of the mill and workshop manage- 
ment. No instruction is given after 7 p. m. 

The course of study for mill workers consists 
of instruction in mill arithmetic and bookkeeping, 
cc1irespondence, civics and duties of citizenship, 
study of raw materials and the processes they 
pass through in the mill, and mechanics and chem- 
istry underlying the mill operations. 

The German mill manufacturers and overseers 
did not take kindly to this part time instruction at 
first. They had an idea that their organization 
would be disrupted, that discipline could not be 
maintained; but the scheme was put into opera- 
tion, the young people left the mill to go to school 
in a very orderly way and the mill managers are 
highly pleased with the results obtained. The im- 
portance of this kind of textile education cannot 
be too highly estimated. It is the main pillar by 
which the German textile industry maintains its 
competitive power in the foreign trade. Cheap- 
ness of labor is not sufficient to attain this end, 
they must be educated or their work in the end 
will cost more than that of more expensive hands 
who possess high skill and thorough understand- 
ing of their trade. 

The solution of the problem of a part-time edu- 
cation, or co-operative plan between the school 
and the manufacturers was first worked out in this 
country by Prof. Herman Schneider, of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, who more than ten years 
ago saw the need of closer co-operation between 
the shops of the city and university, whereby the 
shop takes charge of the practical training of the 
students, and the university teaches the theory. 

By this method the university is relieved of the 
necessity of equipping its laboratories with expen- 
sive machinery, which in the course of ten or fif- 
teen years may become obsolete, and the students 
are getting a practical training such as no school 
could possibly furnish. They are working in com- 
mercially operated plants, the hum of industry is 
cn every hand, and push and go are necessary in 
order to hold one’s place in the shop organization. 

The scheme in detail is as follows: Students 
taking the co-operative engineering course are 
divided into two sections which alternate with 
each other, one section at the shops for a week 
while the other section is at the university. Dur- 
ing the summer students work full time at the 
shops, but are given several weeks’ vacation; 
there is also a week’s vacation at Christmas. The 
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practical work at the shops is as carefully planned 
as the theoretical work at the university, and in all 
cases the students follow as nearly as possible, 
the paths of the machines manufactured from the 
raw material to the finished product. For in- 
stance, a student in electrical engineering spends 
the first year in the foundry; the next year and 
a half in the machine shop; the next two years in 
the commutator, controller, winding, erecting, and 
testing departments, and the subsequent time in 
the drafting rooms and sales offices. 

A contract is signed by the student, the univer- 
sity, and the firm. This contract has a blank 
space to be filled out with the shop work the stu- 
dent is to receive during the six years of the 
course. In all cases the dean of the engineering 
college, and the professor of electrical, mechanical 
or chemical engineering, as the case may be, con- 
fer with the manufacturers in planning this course 
of shop work, so that the students get a logically 
and carefully arranged shop and business training. 

Students are paid for services while at the shops 
at 10 cents an hour for the first period, with an 
advance of a cent per hour for each of the eleven 
succeeding periods. 

Each year is divided into two periods of ap- 
proximately 990 hours. 

The total earnings for the shop work approxi- 
mate $1,800 for the six years. The university ex- 
penses for tuition and laboratory fees are $90 the 
first year, $80 for the second, and $65 for each of 
the four following years, a total of $430. 

A student earns more than his tuition by $1,330. 

Students who desire to enter this course are re- 
quired to begin work in the shops on or about the 
first of July, preceding their entrance to the uni- 
versity. Their admission to this course in Septem- 
ber is in a measure dependent upon the character 
of work they do during the probationary period 
from July 1 until the college opens. 

Like all new movements it has a great many 
obstacles in its path. It has been in existence 
long enough to know something about its success. 
Professor Schneider says it works smoothly from 
year to year. During the recent industrial depres- 
sion these courses have been in operation to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. There are other 
part-time systems of education in existence, par- 
ticularly at Fitchburg, Beverly, Mass., and the 
Lawrence Industrial School. 

The Fitchburg plan was first conceived by 
Daniel Simonds, president of the Simonds Manu- 
facturing Company, and several other Fitchburg 
manufacturers. At a meeting in New York when 
Professor Schneider explained his system, they 
were all impressed with the simplicity and practi- 
cability of the plan, and wondered why such a 
scheme could not be adopted to highschool stu- 
dents who wished to learn a trade and continue 
their education at the same time. 

A committee was appointed from the different 
manufacturers to consider the advisability of such 
1 plan in the local high school. They reported a 
plan for a combination shop and school course, 
otfering the use of their shops for the practical 
instruction of apprentices if the school would pro- 
vide the necessary academic instruction. The 
school committee agreed to this plan and the fol- 
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lowing manufacturers entered into the agreement: 

The Simonds Manufacturing Company (manu- 
facturers of ball bearings); Fitchburg Steam En- 
gine Company (manufacturers of steam engines); 
The Bath Grinder Company (manufacturers of 
grinding machinery); The Blake Steam, Pump and 
Condenser Company (manufacturers of pumping 
and machinery); The Cowdrey Machine Company 
(manufacturers of special and wood-working ma- 
chinery); The Putnam Machine Company (manu- 
facturers of lathes, planes, railroad tools and gen- 
eral machinery), and The Fitchburg Machine 
Company (manufacturers of lathes). 

The course outlined is of four years’ duration. 
the same as the regular high school course. The 
first year is spent wholly in the school, and the 
next three years in the shop and school—one 
week in the shop, and one week in the school. In 
order to carry out this scheme the manufacturers 
take boys in pairs so that by alternating they have 
one of the pair always at work, and likewise the 
school is provided with one of the pair. 

The Fitchburg scheme of industrial education 
was put into operation August 1, 1908, with 
twenty-two people, eleven in the shop and eleven 
in the school 

The parents agree that the boy will stay at this 
work for three years, and the manufacturer on his 
part agrees to teach him the various branches of 
the trade designated in the agreement. In order 
to make this binding the parents must file a bond 
of $50. 

Each Saturday morning the boy who has been 
at school that week goes to the shop in order to 
get hold of the job his mate is working on, and 
and be ready to take it up Monday morning when 
the shop boy goes to school for a week. When 
there is a vacation week in school, work is pro- 
vided in the shop, so that the boy does not loaf 
around the streets. 

The shop work consists of instructions in the 
operation of lathes, planes, drilling machines, 
bench and floor work and other machine work. 

The school work is twenty weeks a year. Since 
it is such a short course only such subjects as are 
of practical value to the student in the pursuit of 
a livelihood are taught. The regular courses of 
high school study were discarded, precedent ig- 
nored, and a new course of study made out. 

In the Lawrence Industrial School some of the 
boys taking the regular textile course have se- 
cured work in the mills in the afternoon while 
they attend school in the morning. The same has 
been done in the mechanical department. These 
courses have been described in a former paper. 

Why cannot a similar scheme of education be 
worked out for the textile industry. Of course I 
realize that the machine shop organization is such 
that it is necessary for a machinist to know a 
number of operations, to use lathes, drills, etc., 
while the mill is conducted on the plan of a fac- 
tory where each person performs one operation 
only. But the textile industry has for years made 
successful application of technical school learning 
So in this respect it is different from the shoe and 
other factory industries. Enough has been said 
to show that a part time system is necessary in 


our textile centers chiefly for protection of chil- 
dren against excessive manual work, and also to 
serve for protection against too much as well as 
too little mental work. It may be carried out 
either on the German or English plan of ten or 
twelve hours a week instruction or the plan of 
working in pairs, one boy at work in the mill 
while his mate is at school as has been worked 
out at Ludlow, Mass., or school instruction part 
of the day, as in the Lawrence Industrial School. 

Of course it must,be borne in mind that the 
methods of instruction in these part time schools 
must be quite different from those in the existing 
public school. In the regular schools they teach 
in a very logical manner, beginning with the 
simple abstract principles. That is one reason 
why children who are mechanically inclined leave 
beiore completing the grammar school. Their 
mind is of a concrete order and the principles un- 
derlying arithmetic, languages, mechanics, etc., 
must be presented in shop and mill terms to 
arouse their interest and in order for them to see 
the value of the same. This type of mind is 
shown in the average mill worker who frowns on 
the theoretical or abstract side of his work. 
Wherever it has been tried and properly admin- 
istered it has been successful. 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts has 
passed a law allowing communities to establish 
part time instruction, and in order to encourage 
the same, aids to the extent of one half the cost of 
maintenance. 

ee 


Moisture in Cotton. 
Russell W. Moore, M. Sc., 340 Hudson St., New York City. 


The subject of moisture in cotton derives prac- 
tically all of its importance from the fact that the 
quantity of moisture is a verying amount. Raw 
cotton can absorb very nearly 30 per cent. of 
moisture and cotton fabrics can contain as much 
as 25 per cent. by use of hygroscopic dressings 
and damp storage without communicating a damp 
feeling to the goods. From reports already made 
te this Association the excess of moisture in raw 
cotton over what is considered the normal quan- 
tity can, in a number of bales taken at random, 
amount to over 40 pounds in a bale and doubt- 
less even this high figure is exceeded. It is there- 
fore of the highest importance that a standard 
should be determined and established to definitely 
fix the amount of moisture to be considered as 
normal to raw cotton and any excess should be 
held to be abnormal and valueless. This standard 
has already been determined and placed at a re- 
gain of 8 1/2 per cent., that is, absolutely dry cot- 
ton plus 8 1/2 per cent. of water. It is not to be 
understood that cotton with the normal per cent. 
of water contains 8 1/2 per cent. of water, but 
that when deprived of its water, it will absorb 
under natural conditions as nearly as it is possible 
to estimate the varying conditions which cotton 
experiences, 8 1/2 per cent. of moisture. 

The result of this absorption is 108 1/2 pounds 
of cotton containing moisture, which 108 1/ 
pounds contains 8 1/2 pounds of moisture, o 
7.834 per cent. of the whole amount. 
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CONDLTIONING,. 


This term is applied to a process that has for 
its aim to determine the weight of a sample or 
parcel of textile material when containing the 
normal amount of water for that material. It is 
accomplished by determining the amount of mois- 
ture present in the sample and adding the stand- 
ard regain. It is the process well known to all 
chemists of drying a sample to constant weight. 
The process has the same object in view when 
used in various textile fibers and differs only in 
the manner of applying the necessary heat and 
the temperature employed. The modern method 
of drying textile fibers for conditioning purposes 
consists in passing a current of air at the proper 
temperature through the sample until it ceases to 
lose weight. The loss in weight is the moisture. 
From numerous experiments the proper time for 
drying is ascertained and this time is observed in 
making conditioning tests. Thus numerous tests 
can be rapidly made and the results obtained ac- 
cording to a definite and readily understood rule. 
Cetton is dried at 100° C., or 212° F., the boiling 
point of water in England, but the continental 
conditioning houses make use of a slightly higher 
temperature, 105° to 110° C. 

When cotton has lost its moisture it very soon 
regains it from the air, hence it is essential to 
ascertain the final dry weight at the temperature 
at which the moisture has been expelled. This is 
effected in conditioning ovens by stopping the 
current of heated air and rapidly weighing the 
sample without removing it from the oven. In 
practice three lots are made of each sample, two 
of which are conditioned. When the results of 
loss of moisture are within one-half of one per 
cent., they are considered satisfactory; if a 
greater difference is shown, the third lot is 
tested. If the difference between the three lots is 
less than one per cent., the average of the three 
losses in moisture is taken as final. A greater 
variation is rarely met with and shows a very un- 
even condition of the bale. 

To the absolutely dry weight thus obtained, the 
standard regain is added in the case of cotton 
8 1/2 per cent., and in the case of silk 11 per cent. 
This gives the conditioned weight and by an easy 
calculation the conditioned weight of the bale is 
obtained. 


SAMPLING. 


Second only in importance to proper means of 
drying is the sampling of cotton and other textiles 
for conditioning purposes. The sample _ tested 
should truly represent the bale and a sufficient 
number of bales should be sampled to truly rep- 
resent the lot, for it can readily be seen that an 
improper sample would yield misleading results 
no matter how carefully and accurately the test is 
applied. 3y weighing the bale and drawing ‘the 
samples from all parts of the bale a correct re- 
sult can be obtained. The theoretically correct 
method is to cut several wedges extending from 
the outside to the middle of the bale. The accu- 
racy of this method has been demonstrated in 
sampling wood pulp and the principle is the same 
when applied to cotton. As to what is a practical 
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method for general use in the United States is a 
matter for consideration. 

At Manchester the practice is to take samples 
of about three pounds and in no case less than 
one pound. For ten bales the entire sample 
should weigh about five pounds. 


VALUE OF CONDITIONED WEIGHT. 


The value of conditioning lies in the fact that it 
is a definite weight and not subject to variations 
from any moist or dry surroundings subsequently 
experienced by the bale. As to the value of con- 
ditioned weight in this country, there is no ques- 
tion in the silk industry, while in Europe its use 
is practically general. A steady growth in its use 
has been noted in the United States and tests 
have been by no means exclusively confined to the 
silk industry. It is applicable to cotton, silk, wool, 
wood-pulp, paper, jute, hemp, flax and any other 
textile fiber. Without proper conditioning a vari- 
able and to some extent useless material is in- 
cluded in goods that are bought and sold by the 
pound, and a variable pound is no more a pound 
than a variable dollar is the right kind of a dollar. 

There is no desire to advertise or to exploit the 
facilities for testing of the United States Condi- 
tioning and Testing Company at New York; at- 
tention is simply directed to the fact that the silk 
industry have recognized the necessity of condi- 
tioning and have provided themselves with the 
proper means and apparatus to test silk. The 
same means are available for other textile indus- 
tries and it is confidently hoped that they will 
make use of them. 

The fundamental principle of conditioning all 
textile fibers is the same—determining the loss of 
moisture. The regain as applied to each fiber is 
a matter of agreement and convention, and as far 
as the regains have been established, they are rec- 
ognized generally to be fair and just. 

An idea of the variations of textile fibers may 
be derived from an inspection of the regain stand- 
ards of the Conditioning House of Bradford, 
Eng., which are.as follows: 


% 
Tops combed with oil .. cae Scie oa 
Tops combed without oil ........... 18% 
Noils batatnatetes 14 
Worsted yarns Shela acs jal 
Cotton and cotton yarns ............ 8% 
BE enees 5 nas pata ae 
Scoured wool 16 


[These are generally accepted by all condition- 
ing houses, and may be considered as sole stand- 
ards. 


Further standards for regain in moisture 


are: 
ss 
Flax and hemp ra 
Tow yarn .. eoteapesas itd ia tiene ee 
Jute ooo 1334 
Wood-pulp 10 


A recent decision by the Board of United 
States General Appraisers adopted the condi- 
tioned size of a disputed Schappe yarn as the cor- 
rect basis for the assessment of duty, and it is 
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only a question of a short time when this method 
will be generally followed by the Custom House 
in cases where differences arise between the in- 
voiced character of such goods and the examina- 
tions made by the Custom authorities. In no 
other way can uniform classifications be made. 
This was clearly recognized in the decision, and 
was followed in spite of the fact that it affirmed 
the lower rate of duty. Sooner or later the best 
method in any line will prevail. Slowly but 
surely estimates of individuals are ignored when 
definite figures are available by accurate and cer- 
tain processes. The United States Steel Com- 
pany is a success because everything it handles in 
the way of raw material and everything it sells 
can be controlled by accurate chemical analysis. 

The textile industry that makes the most ex- 
tended use of scientific methods and scientific 
control of all of its processes will first attain the 
success that follows earnest effort using the best 
means, 


Illumination as a Factor in Manufacturing 
Costs. 


“By A. S. HUBBARD, New York City. 


Henry L. Gantt, the well known expert on man- 
ufacturing costs, says in a recent article that in 
two ways only can profits be increased, viz., either 
by raising the selling price, or decreasing the cost 
of production. He then points out the efforts that 
have been made and the limitations controlling 
the former method, and calls attention to the very 
important fact that the latter method has been 
comparatively little studied. 

There are doubtless few manufacturers who will 
accept this statement off-hand. As a general rule. 
the manufacturer is ready to replace old machin- 
try and devices with improved forms as soon as 
their value is proven, and gives what he considers 
a large amount of consideration to the “labor 
problem,” and to other conditions affecting the 
cost of production. The fact remains, neverthe- 
less, that there are few cases in which the ques- 
tion has been subjected to those rigid and pains- 
taking processes of analysis with which the scien- 
tific investigator is accustomed to work. The 
mere fact of using the most modern and improved 
machinery, of providing a factory that is reason- 
ably spacious, clean and well ventilated, and secur- 
ing labor at the cheapest market price, is by no 
means a guarantee that the cost of production is 
at the minimum, or even appropriating it. The one 
missing but important link in the chain is the 
neglect to consider the efficiency of the human 
machine, which after all is the determining factor 
in final costs. The item of wages is becoming a 
more and more serious matter with the constant 
increase in their rate and difficulty of securing 
skill and faithfulness; so that, of all the machinery 
and facilities employed, it will be readily con- 
ceded that the operative is the most important ma- 
chine of all. Anything that interferes with the 
proper working of the human machine must there- 
fore show itself in an unduly large cost of produc- 
tion. The day has happily long passed when 
human beings were classed among what the text- 





books call “prime movers.” The steam engine and 
the water-wheel have replaced the human muscles 
as mere sources of power. The muscular force 
demanded by textile operatives is a trifling matter. 

The three important elements of the human ma- 
chine are the brain, the eyes, and the fingers. The 
eyes perceive, the brain directs, and the fingers ex- 
ecute. Ocular perception is the first and one con- 
trolling act upon which the final results of the 
human mechanism absolutely depend. To enable 
the eye to perform its function with the greatest 
possible ease and accuracy is therefore of first im- 
portance in any consideration of the conditions 
determining operative efficiency. To prove an il- 
lumination, both natural and artificial, that shall 
secure this end is therefore a problem worthy of 
the most serious study. 

The adequacy or efficiency of any system of il- 
lumination must be judged by the extent to which 
it enables the eye to perform its functions without 
undue strain and effort. This fact cannot be too 
strongly emphasized, especially in view of the 
prominence that has recently been given to the 
mechanical efficiency of artificial lighting installa- 
tions. The amount of illumination produced on 
a given surface from a watt of electric current, or 
1,000 cubic feet of gas, is of some interest and im- 
portance, but its importance is wholly secondary 
to that of the efficiency of the human machine in 
relation to the illumination by which it operates. 
Compared with the cost of labor and the value of 
the product turned out, the cost of producing arti- 
ficial light is so insignificant a factor as to make 
its serious consideration ridiculous. A simple 
reckoning will make this point clear. 

We may assume that the cotton mill of today is 
suplied with electric current from its own gen- 
erating plant, and that therefore the cost of such 
current, exclusive of fixed charges, which remain 
practically the same whether much or little cur- 
rent is used for light, will not exceed one cent 
per kilowatt hour. One kilowatt, or 1,000 watts, 
for one hour is equivalent to 100 watts for 10 
hours. One hundred watts of current will supply 
two ordinary 16 candle power electric lamps, or 
one 80 candle power tungsten lamp, or more than 
one-fifth of an arc lamp, or more than one-fourth 
of a Cooper Hewitt lamp. 

One cent will therefore pay for the illumination 
produced by one of these sources for an entire 
day of ten hours. In other words, if every opera- 
tive were given two carbon filament lamps or one 
tungsten lamp for his own exclusive use, or one 
arc lamp was provided for each five operatives, or 
one Cooper Hewitt lamp for each four operatives, 
the cost of current for the entire day would only 
be one cent for each operative. Suppose the aver- 
age wages of the operative to be $2.00 per day of 
ten hours, to make reckoning easy. This is twenty 
cents per hour, or one cent for three minutes; 
therefore, an operative would have to lose but 
three minutes time to represent a money loss 
equal to the cost of more light than he would need 
for an entire ten hour day. How much of an im- 
perfection or curtailing of product would it take 
to represent one cent? Surely this is a convinc- 
ing case of the riductio ad absurdum method of 
argument. 


Of course, we must add to the cost of current 
the cost of upkeep of the lighting installation, in- 
cluding depreciation, maintenance, etc.; but this 
will certainly not exceed the cost of current, and 
we can double our figures for the cost of light 
without any material effect upon our argument. 

The question whether ws use ont-half a watt or 
two wattts per square foot of floor area, or 
whether a lamp costs 50 cents or $50., is a trifling 
matter, when the whole cost of production is con- 
sidered compared to the question of the efficiency 
of the human machines upon which the product of 
the mechanical equipment depends. Any discussion 
of the lighting problem which fails to take this 
into account is fatally superficial and misleading. 

The operative in the cotton mill has two gen- 
eral objects of vision, viz., the material being 
handled, and the machine which is handling it. 
That illumination will be the best which enables 
the eye to follow both of these objects, as occa- 
sion may require, with the greatest ease and dis- 
tinctness, 

There are certain general conditions which must 
be observed for all uses of the eye, and other spe- 
cial conditions which pertain to particular occu- 
pations or uses of the eye; both of these must be 
duly considered in the choice of a luminant and 
the layout of a lighting installation. 

The general relation of light to the eye must 
as they are commonly recognized in practice. 
These are: the proper intensity, which is the 
happy medium between dimness and dazzling bril- 
liancy; absence of glare, that is, absence of bril- 
liant light-sources in the line vision: steadiness, 
absence of flickering or wavering or light and 
dark spots on the illuminated surface; and free- 
dom from injurious invisible radiations It will 
be noted that, with one exception, all of these 
qualifications are negative, that is, they consist 
in the absence of injurious effects rather than the 
presence of qualities that are beneficial. 

The gtneral relation of light to the eye must 
necessarily be understood before the general re- 
quirements for satisfactory illumination can be 
determined. The eye is the most complicated 
single organ of the body, and the exact purpose 
and function of all its different parts are not even 
yet fully understood. We have enough positive 
knowledge, however, to afford a safe guide for its 
general use. - 

The eye consists of two sets of parts, one set 
of which makes up an optical instrument very 
similar to the photographic camera; the other is 
made up of an exceedingly delicate and compli- 
cated arrangement of muscles, nerves, and brain 
cells, which convert the photographic image into 
the mental impression called vision, or seeing. 
Defects in the physical, or instrumental part of 
the eye are often corrected with glasses, or by 
surgical operations, or both; injuries or strains 
of the physiological part are vastly more difficult 
to treat, and more far-reaching in their effects. 
The physiological part of the eye is subject to 
muscular, nerve, and brain fatigue, in any of 
which, if the fatigue be unduly severe or pro- 
longed, inflammation and pain will result; and if 
these be sufficiently acute or prolonged, perma- 
nent injury will follow. 
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The optic nerves, with their brain centres, are 
not only important physical organs themselves, 
but are so closely connected with other nerve sys- 
tems of the body that it is impossible for them to 
suffer without the other nerve systems being 
affected sympathetically. Particularly close is this 
relation between the optic nerves and those of the 
digestive organs. It is not uncommon for sud- 
den exposure to brilliant light, such as clear sun- 
light, to produce nausea and headache of precisely 
the same symptoms as would result from indi- 
gestion. It is also a well established fact that the 
color of light has a strong influence upon the gen- 
eral mental condition, producing either depres- 
sion or elation of spirits. Thus red produces ex- 
citement, activity; yellow may be considered neu- 
tral, the yellow rays being the most effective in 
producing the simple visual sensation; green is 
distinctly restful, giving a sense of peace with a 
suggestion of coolness; blue and violet are de- 
pressing, as the common phrase, “feeling blue,” 
bears evidence. 

This connection of vision with other functions 
of the body must by no means be dismissed as a 
mere academic question for the consideration of 
scientists; it has a direct and positive bearing 
upon the efficiency of the human machine, for the 
one essential difference between the human ma- 
chine and the purely mechanical device is its pos- 
session of a brain upon whose action the opera- 
tion of the machine is absolutely dependent. Put 
the brain out of commission, as by sleeping, or 
an anesthetic, or mechanical injury, and the 
human machine becomes a perfectly inert mass. 
To work at its maximum efficiency, it must not 
only have fuel in the shape of food to supply the 
motive power, but the brain must be in such a 
condition that it will direct the machine with the 
utmost accuracy and co-ordination. To illustrate 
with plain examples; no one can do his best work 
when he is suffering pain, when he is tired, or 
when his mind is distracted by troubles or emo- 
tions. A happy frame of mind is just as essential 
to the full efficiency of the human machine as 
lubricated bearings and properly adjusted parts 
are to the mechanical contrivance. 


At the conclusion of Mr. Hubbard’s paper 
the usual discussion was invited and J. S Cod- 
man of Boston said: 


The writer of the paper which has just been 
read evidently belongs to one of those progres- 
sive manufacturers of lighting appliances, who 
believe that it will be for their ultimate commer- 
cial advantage to bring to public attention, as 
often and as forcefully as possible, the funda- 
mental principles of good illumination. The in- 
terests which I represent have given every evi- 
dence that they also believe in this policy and al- 
though to a considerable extent, they are in di- 
rect competition with the interests represented by 
the writer, I nevertheless realize that the writer 
and myself, and the interests with which we are 
connected, are in the main workers in a common 
cause, namely—that of assisting to the best of our 
ability to raise the standard of illumination and 
to improve lighting conditions in general. There 
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can be no doubt that we are jointly interested in 
urging on the public the importance of good 
illumination and in furnishing to it correct infor- 
mation, since in that way the public will best be 
able to judge of the merits of our products and 

» make an intelligent choice. 

[here is not very much that I can add to this 
excellent presentation of the subject, but I desire 
to give, if possible, additional emphasis to the re 
marks on the subject of glare. Of all the faults 
which may be found in the lighting of industrial 
plants, the fault of glare is by far the most com 
mon, and the seriousness of this fault is not prop- 
erly appreciated. In every case it deserves the 
most careful consideration. Brilliant light sources 
in the field of vision not only directly lower the 
working efficiency of the eye, but in addition, by 
causing eye strain and fatigue, they lower also 
the efficiency of the body and brain, not only 
temporarily, but often permanently. I can hear- 
tily endorse nearly every word that Mr. Hubbard 
has said on the subject 

[he paper gives a brief summary of the condi 
tions which should exist if illumination is to be 
considered satisfactory These are: proper in- 
tensity of illumination, absence of glare, absence 
yf flicker, and freedom from injurious invisible 
radiations. To these should be added the proper 
direction of the light In textile mills this is 
usually of extreme importance and unless great 
care is exercised in the placing of the light units, 
i.wkward shadows from the machinery and opera- 
tives will exist and the result will not be satis- 
factory. It is for this reason that in weave and 
spinning rooms the best results cannot be ob- 
tained with comparatively few units of high 
candle power. For example, if in a weave room 
we attempt to use only one light source to a 
dozen looms, it is impossible to place the light 
sources so that the light will not be thrown on 
many of the looms in the wrong direction. At 
some of the looms the operative will cast the 
shadow of his ‘body on the work, while other 
looms will receive the greater part of their light 
from the rear, with the result that the hand rail 
will cast a bad shadow, and will make it ex- 
tremely difficult to see the threads at the points 
where they pass between the dents of the reed. 

For a number of reasons it is desirable to have 
is few light units as possible, but we cannot in 
textile mills go very far in this direction and get 
the best results, although we may get results 
which are very satisfactory as compared with the 
crude methods of the recent past. In practically 
ill cases, however, it is practicable to place the 
lamps high enough to be out of the reach of the 
operatives and thus make it possible to use the 
modern lamps of high efficiency 

Mr. Hubbard gives some figures for the cost of 
operation of various lamps, which figures, as far 
is I see, are correct with the exception of those 

or the Cooper-Hewitt lamp Through some 
error the figures for this lamp have evidently 
been based on what is known as the mean lower 
lemispherical candle power, instead of the mean 

pherical, as stated, and they should therefore be 
doubled, in which case this lamp would have half 
the efficiency given in the table and would appear 
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third on the list of comparative efficiency, follow- 
ing after the flaming and magnetic arcs. 
These figures are, however, at best but rough 


approximations of the illuminating value of the 


lamps. They are all based on the initial values of 
the candle power, while with some the candle 
power depreciates quite rapidly with use and with 
others the average candle power throughout life 
is equal to the initial candle power. Again some 
of these lamps lend themselves very readily to 
the manipulation of the light rays by means of re- 
flectors, while others do not, and their full effici- 
ency therefore cannot in many cases be realized. 
In closing I wish also to point out that the 
mere cost of current consumption does not at all 
represent the cost of operation, especially with 
current figured at the low rate of 1 cent per k. w 
h. Some of the lamps referred to in the talk are 
very expensive to install and some are expensive 
to maintain and the annual cost of interest, de- 
preciation and maintenance is therefore quite as 
important to consider as the cost of current 
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Natural and Artificial Draft. 


HENRY G. BRINCKERAOFY, 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


We see in Nature the fire burning on the open 
giound, making its own natural draft produced by 
the current set up by the ascending heated gas of 
lighter density rising therefrom If the wind 
blows against the fire it is greatly kindled and the 
heat becomes intensified, but when the air is quiet 
again, the combustion becomes more sluggish 
Hence primitive man no doubt imitated the wind 
with his lungs or by fanning. The discovery of 
confining the heat up a vertical tube to make a 
better combustion we can also suppose to be with- 
in the limits of this period, although the uses 
made of these applications were not based upon 
any scientific study or knowledge of the causes 
producing these effects in the way’ we are en- 
deavoring to understand and apply such principles 
more intelligently in our discussion here this 
morning 

The term ‘natural draft” as in general use at 
the present time we understand to refer to the 
draft produced by the tube or chimney unaided by 
any other means and for a while we will confine 
ourselves to this restriction of our subject. The 
importance of a good draft is becoming more ap- 
preciated as the demands for greater steaming and 
the closest economy in generating are found to 
depend ultimately »wpon the ability of the chimnev 

Nearly every treatise pertaining to chimneys 
and natural draft will be preambled with the fol- 
lowing statement: “The natural draft obtainable 
from a chimney depends upon the column of gas 
inside the chimney being lighter than the air out- 
side.” .This. however, is not altogether the sole 
cause in producing draft, as a wind blowing over 
the chimney produces considerable suction with- 
out the inside air or gas being heated at all: in 
fact, I have tested chimneys where I have obtained 
a slightly higher draft pressure than the tempera- 


tures and height figured to be possible. As there 


is always some wind in nature, this supplemental 








aid to the scientific quantity of draft that we have 
produced by heat, is of importance and of con- 
siderable value, many localities thus favored ob- 
taining a draft equivalent to perhaps 25 or 50 feet 
more of chimney height; nevertheless, as the wind 
is such an uncertain element we have to fall back 
in foresighting our calculations to what may be 
reliably obtained from an assumption of height 
and temperature conditions for producing a given 
draft by the stack. 

There are only two dimensions to be deter- 
mined, the height and the area, and we will con- 
sider first the matter of selecting the chimney 
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height. A proper height is of the greatest impor- 
tance as this produces the dependable pulling 
force. This force must be sufficient to overcome 
friction through the grates, and this quantity of 
course varies according to design and percentage 
cf air opening. 

hrough the coal, which depends upon its depth, 
quality, tendency to clinker and the intelligence 
oi the firemen. 

Through the boiler, which is more or less ac- 
cording to its general type and bafflings. 


FIG, I. 


Through the flues and chimneys, which is affect- 
ed by their size and shape as whether square or 
1ound; and whether of brick or iron, the former 
making for more resistance; and the crooks and 
turns. 

Consideration for the adequate draft to cover 
these factors is no simple matter, but nevertheless 
should be squarely met. 

The importance of a good height to produce a 
strong, vigorous draft involves some expense, but 
this expense can be offset by the use of fewer 
boilers with a less cost for a smaller building, as 
well as for the saving in foundation and piping. 

It is becoming generally appreciated that there 
is also a considerable economy in running with 
fewer boilers, due more or less to the following 
causes: 
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First. There is less expense for banking same 
at night, as it costs no more to bank at night a 
highly developed boiler than for one running un- 
der or at normal rating. 

Second. With an intensity of fire the gases are 
more completely burned to CO:. A low flue tem- 
perature does not indicate that the gases were 
completely burned and in fact it generally shows 
that they were not, as well as having an excess of 
air. 

Third. The better circulation set up and the 
more rapid circulation of steam makes for better 
boiler efficiency. I remember in my reading of 
an interesting account of a discussion on this mat- 
ter. I think it was before the New York Railroad 
Club by some English engineers, going into the 
riatter of heat transferrence from the fire to water 
in passing through iron plate or boiler tube, in 
which they maintained that experiments had abso- 
lutely proved that there was a better transferrence 
of heat to ebullating water than to still water, 
and abroad they have carried this out logically in 
firing special boilers to heat the water for the 
steam making boilers to enter as near its steam 
making point as possible. 

Fourth. Although aside from any use of the 
Economizer there is generally a greater gain to 
be had from an intensive furnace, it is very ap- 
parent that the economizer value is increased 
greatly in bringing to a conclusion the all around 
efficiency to be had from intensive firing by bring- 
ing the heat in the flue down to the lowest point 
allowable to sustain draft, thereby making tor 
practically as perfect utilization of the heat that 
is to be had. 

Fifth. Less smoke produced. A good draft is 
necessary to the successful operation of any 
stoker, hence given the same co-operation to or- 
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dinary grates, less smoke will also result if com- 
bined with some intelligence that the fireman does 
not blanket the whole of his fire with green coal 
at a single operation. 

Unless some one should rise to prove the op- 
posite, I would say that where experience has 
been found against tempting such heavy coaling 
and over rating (forcing, if you please) and where 
better economy was found to be had by running 
more, rather than fewer boilers, that such cases 
will usually be found where a poor draft exists, 
requiring more boilers to be used to get a larger 
grate area to spread the coal on thinner. 

Speaking of forcing, the use of any chimney is 
to force the fire. So every fire not left to 
smoulder or burn on the open ground is a forced 
fire. If you considered your boiler merely as a 
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large kettle of some unknown size, whatever you 
sould get out of it would be the capacity it was 
good for. Suppose you could get twice as much 
performance or more than before from any kettle, 
you would not consider you had caused any strain 
or injury nor would you; hence the word “forc- 
ing’ in the sense of working beyond or close to 
its safe usage as would be in mind by use of the 
word applied similarly to an engine, does not 
exist. So long as the limit of safe pressure is 
never exceeded, the safe output of steam is un- 
limited. 

It has come about in practice that the purchaser 
wishing to produce 1,000 boiler h. p. that the 
builders generally furnish him 10,000 square feet 
yf heating surface or ten square feet per horse 
power, as it is a safe measurement to use with 
a very ordinary draft. But whether the purchaser 
obtains 1,000 h. p. or twice that, out of the size 
he has bought, is purely a matter of supplying 
heat enough and that is practically limited by only 
the draft strength to burn the requisite coal on the 
giates. As stated before, conditions may make 
it otherwise, as with a definite chimney draft in- 
stalled the efficiency may be better below the 
builder’s rating, at rating, or above rating, 

So where a person is planning a new chimney, 
his course for determining the size should include 
consideration of the following: 

For the Height. 1—the local advantages of the 
situation, as to exposure to wind and its general 
climatic dependence. As a general statement a 
high elevation at start for the foundation is an 
advantage, still it is not necessarily so, as some- 
times a valley situation may be so placed that it 
may have an unusually strong current of wind 
drawn through same and seldom troubled with 
cross winds which would cut off the sweep above 
the chimney, but ordinarily the valley location de- 
imands a higher chimney to protect the plant 
against the loss of draft it would have, were it 
not hemmed in 
2. The placement distance of the furthest boiler 
r boilers, relative to the stack 

3. Type of boilers and grates 
4. Quality and depth of coal. 
.Fér the Area: 1—The size of his plant for de- 
termining the area The boiler horse power or 
output does not need to be considered in deter- 
mining the height as is mistakenly being done 
now with rare exception 

It is universally taught that “draft” is inversely 
as the square root of the height, but this use of 
the word “draft” applies only to the capacity 
which is more a matter of area as I will show 
later. The prime thing is a proper height, as it 
is this factor—adequately ascertained—that gives 
you the assurance of a provision for the essential 
force or pull to run your plant at a reduced ex- 
pense for boilers, for their setting, piping and size 
ff house, and with a better economy to boot. I 
wish you to note the distinction between draft 
piessure and draft capacity; the word “draft” is 
used too indiscriminately to either function and 
is unscientific as well as confusing. 

Chimneys give a draft pressure in direct propor- 
tion to their height, thus 200 feet gives twice the 





pressure of roo feet, and the pressure is the same 
for all chimneys having the same height, whether 
the area varies between them as I or 50 square 
feet in section, hence, therefore, if I have figured 
it to you on a reasonable assumption of 450 de- 
grees in your flue gases and tell you it is 6/10 of 
an inch with a stack 100 feet high when the out- 
side air is 60 degrees, then you will know that to 
obtain 9/10 of an inch that 150 feet height would 
be required regardless of any area, and for 1.2 
inches the height must be 200 feet and so on. 
Afterwards selecting the area to suit the volume 
from the expected amount of output. 

This factor 6/10 of an inch per 100 feet of height 
the writer believes is a safe basis, as in the win- 
ter time the outside air is colder, making for a 
still better result, and while in the summer it 
would be somewhat less by the outside air being 
hotter than the assumed 60 degrees, yet your heat- 
irg system is off so that the work will be usually 
somewhat less, and in addition you have two likely 
forces that will most always make the draft better 
than this given factor, viz., the assistance of the 
wind and frequently hotter leaving gasses. 

Many papers have been written on the subjects 
of chimneys and drafts, generally developing ab- 
struse or speculative theories. The most helpful 
and practical that I have come across was in a 
recent article last year by T. F. J. Maguire, which 
gave definite measures of draft resistances, a sum- 
mary of which is as follows: 


DRAFT REQUIRED IN FURNACE. 


Lbs. of Dry Coal Burned per Square 
Foot of Grate per Hour. 


IG” .20°" 95.98" 88) 140" 45 
Draft in Inches of Water. 


Kind of Coal 


Eastern bituminous coals, .12 .16 .20 .27 .34 .42 
Western bituminous coals,.15 .20 .25 .33 .42 .52 
Semi-bituminous coals, ES .20 20 .9F 48 00°: 
Anthracite buckwheat, 
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No. 1 and larger 45 .70 .100 
Anthracite buckwheat, 
No. 2 and No. 3, 75 1.30 


Loss of draft in boiler setting he measures as 
3/10 of an inch to Water Tube boilers, increasing 
to 4/10 of an inch with 50 per cent. overload. Of 
course he intends this to be used with some judg- 
ment of application to the special boiler in mind, 
as to its construction and bafflings. The writer 
believes Horizontal Return Tubular boilers will be 
found to require the same allowance and the Man- 
ning and Vertical types of this or .15 of an inch. 
You do not have to take any multiple of the fac- 
tor by the number of boilers 

Loss of Draft in Breechings: Maguire allows 
1/10 of an inch per roo feet of length to circular 
iron flues and .os of an inch for each right 
angle turn. If square or rectangular shape, in- 
crease the above 25 per cent. For brick flues in- 
crease the above 30 per cent. The writer would 
allow for the stack travel the same as for the 
breeching. 

The supplying of these reliable factors for fix- 
ing chimney dimensions to an intelligent basis to 








meet the duty that will be required is of great ser- 
vice. 

Let us see how the application of such factors 
would apply to a concrete case where we assumed 
we wished to burn 25 pounds of soft coal under 
Horizontal Return Tabular boilers with two right 
augle turns in the breeching. 


Furnace draft for 25 pounds soft coal ...... 2 
Ho SE. horet cee. ASS oad Sos oO 
go feet of steel HreeChing. .. <siscic ss snc cenacias 05 
Rectangular shape 25 per cent. additional... .0125 
TW MH GRMIOS | occ crs oes ye ano +o Seger a 
Round brick chimney 150 fect ..... ees ee 
Brick surface 30 per cent. additional ....... .045 
“SOUEE AUEEE, CRQUIIOG sc Sci ccpiscexn vas 8575 


Or approximately 9/10 of an inch, and as we 
can get 6/10 of an inch of pressure per 100 feet 
of height, then a 150 feet stack should provide the 
total pressure needed. Notice that this stack 
height is indifferent to any size or amount of 
horse power output, except as more boilers would 
require allowance for longer flue travel which 
would be very slight. 

I would like the opinion of others on this show- 
ing, because if general practice is shown to coin- 
cide, it will be of much value and equally so if 
more reliable quantities can be established. I 
know at the outset that some will claim to have 
150-foot chimneys and cannot burn at this rate, 
and if true, the cause may, however, be found due 
to excessive area absorbing the heat needed to 
produce the expected draft or to some other ac- 
countable reason. 

It may be pointed out that no allowance for 
economize: draft effect has been listed. But as 
the straight open passage type of economizer has 
generally a greater free area than the flue, it can 
be reckoned on its length as for flue distance, 

Further, you must know that the top layers on 
the coal bed make for a greater proportional re- 
sistance, sO an economizer saving 10 per cent. of 
coal would ease the fuel resistance to produce the 
same output of steam, thus practically offsetting 
any effect of its own resistance, while the owner 
is 10 per cent. of coal in pocket with a proportion- 
ate draft pressure needed to accomplish the same 
output. 

This has proved universally true through a 
period of over hali a century so that the excep- 
tions are now known to be due either to its faulty 
installation or fault in the design and size of the 
economizer selected. 

Until further tests have been made to determine 
the actual pressures required for the usual run of 
commercial qualities of coal depths on grates, 
these figures may be treated with some caution, 
yet faulty as they may be, they will prove in the 
main quite trustworthy as a deviation will prob- 
ably be found to be offset by some other, so iif 
the boiler makes more friction, the coal perhaps 
will prove less Hence, I believe determining 
your chimney height on a basis of such quantities 
better than making a dark guess as it is generally 
being done now, and no one will welcome correc- 
tions to the foregoing calculations more agree- 
ably than myself, knowing a true schedule would 
be of the greatest value to every power producer. 
You observe the size of plant and number of 
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boilers, except as they effect the flue distance, 
have no consideration in this matter of height de- 
termination. 

That there is no definite height to correspond 
with a given size of horse power will be seen if 
a stack of sufficient height to suit a 1,000 h. p 
plant is arranged thus: 

That the same height should be equally suffi- 
cient with a proportional increased area for 2,000 
h. p. arranged in this manner. 

As the length of pull from furthest boiler is no 
greater than in the single 1,000 h. p. So too the 
same height would be satisfactory to 4,000 h. p 
of boilers arranged in the following situation: 

As the gases travel about 70 feet a second, a dis- 
tance of 20 feet more or less is negligible in the 
flue resistance as is the fact of using an Econo 
mizer, presuming the open tube style is used with 
an area equivalent to the flue giving a straight- 
away passage. The prime requisites therefore for 
determining the proper draft pressure are the coal 
depth and the boiler type. 

The selection of a suitable area to a chimney is 
as frequently a guesswork dimension as for select- 
ing the height. Some have a pet rule of making 
it proportionate to the grate surface, regardless 
of the fact that if twice as much coal burned in 
one case as in the other, it would call for twice 
the flue area, because having double the amount 
of gas volume of the other. Others figure up all 
the tube area in their Horizontal Return Tubulars 
or Mannings or measure up the outlets of the 
water tube, etc. 

As to build to a good height costs so much 
more in proportion than for area, it is a common 
fallacy to curtail on the former and increase the 
latter. Thus for 1,500 h. p. the owner provides 
himself with a stack of a height suitable for only 
1,000 h. p, and uses an area good for two or 
three times this amount and wonders why, aiter 
putting up a stack “said to be good for 3,000 h. 
p.” he has difficulty in getting 1,500 h. p. and 
has to have recourse to artificial aid. The theo- 
retical area required for 1,000 h. p. of boilers 
with only 100 feet high is but 7 square feet under 
ordinary conditions and in order that this figure 
may be understood, I have appended the calcula- 
tion at the close of this paper. In my own prac- 
tice, I usually allow 20 square feet for a single 
1,000 h. p. boiler installation as being ample for 
this amount of horse power at normal running and 
for the reasonable increased growth of plant and 
overload. For two or more thousand horse 
power I reduce this area allowance about Io per 
cent., increasing the reduction on very large 
plants to perhaps 20 per cent., keeping 16 square 
ieet as well within a safe limit per 1,000 h. p. 
where the plant becomes several thousand. For 
smaller plants, say, 500 h. p., for instance, I 
would allow 12 square feet, which is then more 
than three times the theoretical area on the mod- 
erate basis of a height of 100 feet. 

(Continued on page 187.) 
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The piece goods manufactured in Japan in 


1900 and 1908 were valued at $29,888,019 
and $50,125,697 respectively. 
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COST CALCULATING FOR BROAD SILKS. 
BY JAMES CHITTICK. 

There is hardly anything of greater 
importance to a manufacturer than to be 
able to determine with precision the cost of 
his goods, yet the difficulty of doing this 
with even fair accuracy is very great. Peo- 
ple who simply buy and sell goods cannot 
appreciate this, but the manufacturer under- 
stands well how troublesome it is. Materi- 
als of various sorts have to be assembled 
and put through many processes, undergo- 
ing waste and shrinkage. All kinds of influ- 
ences modify the different elements of the 
cost so that they are in a state of constant 
flux. Of all branches of manufacture the 
textiles are the most complex and of the tex- 
tiles the silks are probably the most difficult 
to cost. 

We will now consider the main elements 
in the mill cost of a fabric, and the manner 
in which they should be calculated and the 
various other points that need attention. 

The principal items are the raw material 
and the preparatory work done to it; the 
specially allotted labor costs for the manu- 
facturing operations; the piece dyeing, fin- 
ishing or other subsequent processes, and 
the general expenses which cover all other 
items of cost, including interest, deprecia- 
tion, expenses of all kinds and all labor not 
otherwise allotted. 

It is to be assumed that whoever is doing 
the calculating is reasonably familiar with 
the subject, but it may be as well to state 
that raw silk sizes are expressed in deniers, 
thus, 12/14, 13/15, 14/16, etc. A 12/14 
denier silk should average 13 deniers and 
must not be finer than 12 1/2 deniers or 
coarser than 13 1/2. Similarly, a 13/15 size, 
averaging 14 deniers, should not average 
finer than 13 1/2 or coarser than 14 1/2. 
This refers to the average sizing of the lot 
as, of course, individual parts of the skeins 
will run both much finer and much heavier. 


Correspondence and Notes 
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As the seller has a limit of 1/2 denier, on 
each side of the average, within which limits 
his delivery must be accepted, this means 
that there may be a variation of a full denier 
between one lot and another, or say 7 per 
cent., which materially affects the cost. 

The principal sizes of raw silk used in the 
United States are, in Japanese silks and in 
China steam filatures, 13/15 deniers; in 
Canton filatures, 14/16; in high class Euro- 
pean silks, for weaving in the single, 14/16; 
and in other European silks, for organzine 
and tram, 13/15. . The bulk of the silks used 
here falls within these limits. 

To ascertain the yardage per pound of any 
given size of silk, expressed in deniers, divide 
4,464,528 yards by the number of deniers. 
If the size is expressed in drams, divide 256,- 
ooo by the drams to get the yards per pound. 
To reduce drams to deniers multiply the 
drams by 17.44. To reduce deniers to drams 
divide the deniers by 17.44. 

We have seen that the raw silk will vary 
in size from its supposed average. In prac- 
tice it will be found that most lots will run a 
little on the coarse side, therefore, as a good 
working rule, it is well to calculate all raw 
silks as a quarter denier heavier than the 
average, so that a 13/15 size would be fig- 
ured as 14 1/4 deniers, but bearing in mind 
that high class silks will be reeled pretty 
closely to count, while the lower grades will 
vary more, and that European silks are more 
reliable as to size than Asiatics. 

We will now consider in turn the cost of 
the silk, and of the throwing, and the waste 
made in throwing; the dyeing; the take-up in 
weaving: the width to calculate the filling, 
and the waste in manufacturing. 

The figure at which the raw silk should be 
taken is distinctly a debatable point and may 
be variously considered. Shall the basis be 
the average cost of the silk actually on 
hand; or the cost of such silk averaged with 
the estimated cost of such future purchases 





as may be required to complete the season’s 
production; or shall it be the current market 
price, or the current market price averaged 
with the prospective cost of other purchases 
to be made during the season? 

Silk is a very speculative material and 
fluctuates widely at times, and various com- 
peting mills may be costing their goods at 
the same time on all sorts of different bases, 
some, who have a lot of cheap silk, basing 
their prices thereon and thus giving away 
the profit that such advantageous purchases 
should have afforded them, while others may 
be figuring on the highest current quotation, 
and so making their costs too high to get any 
business worth considering. 

It is hard to advise on this point. Per- 
haps as good a way as any is to average the 
cost of the silk already purchased with the 
probable cost of what future purchases may 
have to be made, and then modify this 
according to circumstances. 

The terms on which the silk has been 
bought must be brought into uniformity. 
Japan and China silks are sold on six 
months’ time while Europeans run from ten 
days to four months, sixty days being per- 
haps the most usual terms. It is a long time 
before raw silk purchased is repaid for by 
the cash from the sale of goods, and it may 
be well to work on a six months’ 
all calculations. 


basis for 
If this is done the price of 
the shorter time silks should be increased by 
the difference in interest. 

Of course if no interest were included in 
the prices taken for the silk, and everything 
were figured from a cash cost basis, the gen- 
eral would have to carry a 
larger amount of interest than otherwise. 
The thing should be as broad as it is long, 
but whatever basis is taken shquld be uni- 
form for all silks. 

Then 


expense items 


considered the fact that 
Asiatic silks are not generally dealt in on a 
conditioned weight basis, as are the Euro- 


must be 


pean silks, but generally run about 2 per 
The 
basic price should, therefore, be correspond- 
ingly increased by this 2 per cent. 


cent. less than the invoiced weights. 


One of the secrets of successful manufac- 


turing is to produce the finished product 
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from as cheap a material as possible, using a 
silk just good enough, but no better, than is 
necessary for the work. A reduction in the 
quality of the material, however, may ad- 
versely affect the rate of production so that 
more may be lost in that way than is saved 
in the other. Nevertheless, silks of lower 
grade that might be too irregular in size for 
goods with a fine face, but which were strong 
and would wear well, might suit admirably 
for, say, a louisine check, when the pattern 
takes the eye and not the quality. Here is a 
place for the exercise of careful judgment 
and the calculation will be modified accord- 
ingly, as the silk, the weaving and the ex- 
pense items may all be affected. 

When silk is required in the form of organ- 
zine or tram it has to pass through the 
process of throwing, or twisting, work 
largely done by outside throwsters on com- 
mission, and the prices for which work are 
fairly uniform. If a mill does its own throw- 
ing, or other preparatory work, it should 
change on its cost sheet the current market 
prices for the processes. 

In the throwing, two points require con- 
sideration. Waste has been made and the 
twisting has affected the length, and the con- 
sequent drainage, of the silk. What the 
wastage has actually been can be determined 
only by careful Conditioning House tests. 
What it should be is another matter, but the 
waste on poor silks will always exceed that 
on good silks. If silk is sent to a first-class 
throwster it will probably be found that in 
the throwing of organzine, from good qual- 
ity of stock, a waste has been made of 1 1/2 
to 2 per cent. With good average tram 
stock the waste would probably run from 2 
to 3 per cent. Less waste is sometimes 
made, but careless throwing may result in a 
far higher percentage. 

In figuring the cost, therefore, it is well 
to put in 2 per cent. for throwing waste on 
good organzine stock and 3 per for 
good tram stock. Cantons and Tussahs, 
which are far more difficult to throw, should 
have a 5 per cent. allowance made for throw- 
ing waste. 


cent. 


The take-up, or shortening in length of the 
silk when being thrown, varies with the size, 
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BROAD SILK 
COST CALCULATION 


Sample...,.. 





ot 


Date Cezehew J — 1340 


T 


EXTILE 


FOR 100 YARDS OF FINISHED CLOTH 


QUALITY ee bina 


Description. Slane. ngcar?. 


Ave. length ou JF30 Yds. 


110 Yds 
Warp 


Reeding.. 





sing. 45/2 ft. 
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Sample 





Raw 


ey 
Glr2. Qual. Tramso./. Tap, “ Pet ee 0 


Qual. Org. &. IafucRh 


--Width in reed <i 8b S2. Finished width FE Inct 


or 


ae Count. : @ s. 
ssh 7 @ Bocas 
lpwesen. , : . 
. ua rt ' @ ¢ 
| Selvages... J24 
Total 7.2 6a. 
eae 22 On Raw 
100 Yds. 4, aw 
Filling Jo Picks Tram MM Thd....°3.... twist ABM Dreams... /2Y % Weighting 4SS ibs. OL2ZI.s 
or 
“ “ = Count " = ehttas te s 


Total 


“ 


No. of Beams 4 


Particulars of Cost of Material 


— 


Warp’g & Bmg. 110 Yas. 70 GF. Ends @ BPuone 


§.... LG 
Twisting JOYYEnds @ AL perM SSPE. —3$......0AF 
Weaving 4. Shuttles... Harness 99 yds e/*. $ JHB 
Gen'l Exp. s5,/0 per week 7S. yds.100 ** @ LS $ C80. 
Pattern Expense 100 “* @ $ 
Special Harness Expense 100 ** @ $ 
Cleaning 9" @ $ ‘ 
Picking 99 ** @ Yr $ ute 
Clipping 9" @ scall ee 
Finishing 100 * @.4 $ Zea 
Piece Dyeing or Printing 100 “ @ $ 
Print Warp. W'vg before Printing 10“ @ 8 
as * Filling for same oe Ibs. @ $ 
** Loom Exp for same 110 yds. @ $ 
Printing Colors 110 “* @ $ 
‘© Rebeamisg warp 110 ** @ $ ‘ 
- * Retwist'g Ends@ -- perM$ —3$ 
Special Expense @ $ 
- 7 @ $ 


Finished wgt. 100 ae Ibs 
Finished cost per pound $ . 
Fin. wgt. per yd. ABE ox. Fin. wet. per sq. oa AA BL on 


NetCost 


j 











=D niers 


hes 


ig 9b fo Organ. on. Thd. Yor Leg vam 1% a FI £27 238.ty. 


100 Yards $ 70.20 








| Organzine. Tram, Cotton, Ete. 
| Raw s3,645.. 33,Ces 3 $ 
Throwing $ Mh ° $ aS $ $ 
| Thr. Waste $ 2 PBs... $ Its $ $ 
Dyeing $ ye 3 GL $ $s 
Winding $ 4183 ¢...42 $ $ 
Doubling $ $ $ $ $ 
Quilling > $ $ 40% $ § 
Total 3527s $ £.23 s $ 
Conclusions. wi eee 
double Single 
Net Mill Cost $ $JO Ze 
Selling Cost $¢ Pozo. —s5 $ so 2S 
Regular Selling Price 3 $-Jo 
Less Com. and Discount, 15% § 3 .13 52 
Net Estimated Return $ $ Jk lo 
Less Net Mill Cost $ $ 2o | 2o| 
|, Estimated Profit ~ $-0 630) 
Weekly Product per loom. Yds. ; a, 
Loom Earns per week $ $ + H-73.. 
j REMARKS . 
Instructions: Include in Weights, 


5 per cent. for Cop Filling.—Add 4 per cent. length allow for it.—If different length warps 
allowance for tubes to cost of cop yarn. Figure than 300 yds. use different divisor than 
lramage of thr own silks from raw size in de- twisting. Figure throwing waste as 2 per cent. 
niers, and include for take up in twist 3 1/2 per for good Organ, 3 per cent. for good Tram, 
cent. for Warp and 2 1/2 per cent. for Filling, per cent. for good Canton, § per cent. for 
Winding, Doubling, and Quilling should be fig- Tussah 


for Waste, 
4 per cent. for Warp, 7 per cent. for Filling and 


ing on width in reed. 


ured on basis of raw silk weights.—Figure fill- 
If piece dyes lc 


»se in 


3 for 


goc rd 
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and with the twist put into it. In the ordi- 
nary two thread, 13/15 organzine, twisted 
with 16/12 turns, the take-up will be at least 
3 1/2 per cent. Many people have an idea 
that the tram, slackly twisted as it is, does 
not shorten, but it does. Twisting coarse 
tram with three turns of twist per inch, will 
take up perhaps 2 1/2 per cent., and finer 
tram less. The above percentages of take-up 
may be used, and the drainage of the silk, 
calculated from the devices, should be in- 
creased to correspond. 

Hand twist silk, such as is used for crepes, 
shortens greatly in twisting, and above thirty 
to forty turns, much more, running, say, from 
10 to 20 per cent. For instance, the short- 
ening of a four thread Canton tram, of 14/16 
denier silk, in 70 turns, is about 16 per cent. 
The weighting to be put on the silk is a 
matter of judgment, but excessive weight- 
ings rarely pay in the long run. Dyers’ 
prices rule pretty steady, but as there is gen- 
erally a discount on them the net price 
should appear on the cost sheet. When 
making a calculation, it is a convenience, for 
many reasons, to figure in with the cost of 
the silk the throwing and throwing waste, 
the dyeing, and the winding, doubling and 
quilling. 

(To be continued.) 
ntitegs Baoan 


THE IMPORTANCE OF URUGUAYAN 
WOOL. 

Max Otto von Klock, Uruguayan vice- 
consul at Boston, sends us the following 
extracts from a report and letter of Consul 
General Jose Richling: 

Sheep shearing commences in Uruguay at 
the end of September and lasts through the 
whole of October. From the end of October 
and during the following months the wool 
will be for sale in the markets of Monte- 
video and other places in Uruguay. The 
total exports of wool from Uruguay during 
the last few years were as follows: 
Years Pounds Valued at 
TO0G-O7 ......cs.secess 2,999,000 $13,200,000 
1907-08 .eeeess 105,820,000 15,400,000 


1908-09 17,100,000 
1909-10 21,100,000 


In the year 1909 to 1910 the American 
manufacturers bought Uruguayan wool for 


only $3,500,000, and evidently did not buy 
in greater quantities because of their lack of 
knowledge of the Uruguayan market. The 
woolen manufacturers ought not to depend 
solely on their representatives in Uruguay, 
but should send their own representatives to 
Uruguay, as is done by the wool dealers and 
manufacturers of Belgium, France, Germany, 
Great Britain and other countries. The 
American representative could examine the 
wools and select those most suitable for his 
country. The expenses of the buyer would 
be easily offset by the higher quality and 
lower cost of the wools bought. Such direct 
purchase would prevent excess charges of 
freight, commissions, insurance and ex- 
change, which the indirect purchase through 
European markets involves. 

The advantages to be gained by the Amer- 
ican mills when sending a competent buyer 
to Montevideo are of preeminent import- 
ance. While the mills may have directly or 
indirectly representatives in Montevideo (or 
3uenos Ayres), it is an incontrovertible fact 
that relations of many years’ standing induce 
these houses to sell with preference to the 
European market; and to the United States 
only when the former is not possible, and 
then often on unfavorable terms. 

Expenses of the voyage and a sojourn of 
three months would remain within $600 to 
$800, and the Consulate-General could find 
means for reducing even this amount, asking 
the steamship lines for reductions in the 
rates. The commissions now paid amount to 
a great deal more, and moreover, when pur- 
chasing through their own employes, the 
mills would secure much more favorable 
prices and especially the right standard of 
wool best suited for their particular goods. 

The United States will need large quanti- 
ties of wool in the future, and the far-seeing 
manufacturer who now sends a buyer to 
Uruguay will reap a large profit, as he will 
be conversant with the market there and the 
conditions of the country, which, within a 
few years is sure to astound many, because 
of the superior quality and large quantity of 
its wool. 

This representative could also investigate 
and report on the prospects of the wool trade 
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The producers have bought, 


cost, 


the best sheep in the 


for crossing purposes, which will re- 


onsiderable increase in the quantity 
litv of the wool produced in the 
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LATEST STYLES FOR DRESS GOODS. 
Bz #. W. 
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1, 2, 3 and 4 are new stvles for print 


suitable for blouses and_ skirtings. 


such as these are 


aesigns 


required. 
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FIGS. I, 2, 3 AND 4. 


The small 


Various 


spotted stripes and grounds in 
Cloths of 
present in 


lors are very effective 
light texture are selling best at 
this class of goods. 

igs 5, 6 


cloths. 


and 7 are wool designs for 


tennis Various shades of and 
smoke colors in stripes are very fashionable. 


Costume 


grey 


cloths for ladies’ wear also 


made up from these colorings. 


are 
The plain 


four leaf twills are the 


for these goods. 


weave and weaves 
igs. 8, 9, 10 and 11 are the newest styles 
for a zephyr cloth which is very hight in tex- 


oa ee ere ne ee 


FIGS. 8, 9, IO AND I1. 


ture. The colors for these stripes are black 
and French grey, with fine white stripes 


dividing the colors. The white stripes may 
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be silk or mercerized yarns drawn double in 64 picks per inch of 2/8o0s filling. For these 


the heddles, the other portions being drawn designs the filling is French grey. 
> > Pa] z ¢ 








FIGS, 12, 13, 14 AND 15. 


y FIGS. 16, 17, 18 AND 19. 
single. A good layout for this class of 


goods is as follows: 34 dents per inch, 2 Figs. 12, 13, 14 and 15 are new styles for 
threads in 1 dent, 2/80s warp Egyptian, and woolen and mixed goods. The main features 
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this class are the fine lines and mingled troduced by drawing several warp threads 
‘ts produced by using fine two-ply black together in the heddles. 


Fine mohair filling 
white twists or other colors to match the 


is also used in some cloths. 
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8, 29 AND 3 


FIG. 26. 
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In some cases printed yarns are Fig. 16 is a new style for ladies’ woolen 
é ba] ¢ 


naa, 


gs. 12 and 13 are twill weaves; Figs. dress goods. The peculiar feature of this 
are plain weaves, cords being in- class 


is the weave. ‘Granite,’ “oatmeal” 
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and other mixed weaves are desired, giving 
a full appearance to the cloth. Browns, 
fawns, French greys and black are the colors 
most used. 

Fig. :7 is a crimp cloth which is produced 
by having hard spun warp and filling. The 
weave is plain. Fine yarns and reeds are 
required for this cloth. Worsteds are very 
fashionable at present. 

Fig. 18 is a corded cloth produced after 
the manner of a “Bedford” cord. A few 
threads are woven twill or plain between each 
cord as desired. The colors for this cloth 


Sh tT 
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are cream, sky blue, drab, fawn, lrench grey 
and white. 

Fig. 19 is a coarse Irish tweed cloth that is 
doing well at present in mingled effects of 
brown and grey. The weave is plain. These 
are mainly homespuns, 

Figs. 20, 21, 22 and 23 are highly fashion- 
able cloths in mercerized cotton and silk. 
The “crinkled” or “crimp” effect is produced 
by having a hard twisted yarn on a small 
beam which is allowed to weave slack while 
the ground or other portion is kept very 
tight. The difference in tension and twist 
gives the effects. Stripes of various colors 
in two shades of the same color, pink and 
blue, also light green shades are very effec- 
tive. 

Fig. 23 is a grey sample suitable for dye- 
ing or bleaching as required. Solid effects 
are fashionable in black, navy, sage green, 
amethyst, ruby and French grey. 





Fig. 24 is a new style of cotton blouse 
cloth, The figures are produced by a doup 
heald which is allowed to work the threads 
over several picks on the right and left side 
and then to float on the back. The ground 
is plain. All colors are being used, especially 
chocolate shades. 

Fig. 25 is a zephyr stripe which is going 
well in dark colors. The fine broken lines 
are produced by printed yarns. In this case 
the stripes are black, the ground white, and 
the filling black. 

Fig. 26 is a fine class of material known 


as “Silk Cambric” and is produced by having 
a fine two-fold warp, coarse cord warp yarns 
which are crammed in the reed, and fine silk 
filling. Black and white patterns are selling 
very well at present. 

Figs. 27, 28, 29 and 30 are the newest 
styles for a good class of shirting. Mercer- 
ized stripes are introduced on plain grounds 
of light colors or white. A good make which 
is selling well at present is as follows: 44 
dents per inch, 40s Egyptian and 2/60 mer- 
cerized yarns, 64 picks of 20s American for 
the filling. The colors for ground are light 
pink, light green, light heliotrope and light 
blue, upon which fine stripes of black, navy, 
maroon, purple and dark green would be 
suitable. 

Figs. 31, 32 and 33 are the newest styles 
for fine wool shirtings. These goods are 
coming out in very large patterns in all 

I 


shades and colorings. Figs. 31 and 32 are 
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plain weaves. Fig. 33 is a four leaf twill. 
Fig. 31 is a black stripe on a white ground. 
Fig. 32 is a white stripe on an electric green 
ground. Fig. 33 is a light heliotrope and 
sage green stripe on a cream ground. 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 
(By Our Special Correspondent.) 


The first congress of the new Textile Insti- 
tute seemed to be in general agreement that 
English workmen are more intelligent than 
Continentals and that English textile manu- 
facturers and managers are less highly 
trained than their French and German 
rivals. The opinion appeared to be that the 
French are ahead in applying art to textile 
industry and the Germans in applying sci- 
ence—particularly chemistry. It was agreed 
that the English are proficient in the use of 
machines. The textile school element is 
rather strong in the Institute and a good 
deal of attention has been paid ‘to the diffi- 
culty of bringing school and mill, theory and 
practice, into line. A Bradford manufacturer 
told how he declined to employ lads who 
would not go to evening school and how he 


deputed a graduate of the Technical College 
to go through the lesson books of his boys. 
Any of them who failed badly or shirked 
were brought before him and he made a 


school offense a mill offense. This manu- 
facturer is firmly of the opinion that attend- 
ance at technical classes does no substantial 
good without discipline and responsibility. 
A cotton manufacturer told how his appren- 
tices are liberated from the mill to attend 
classes on two or three afternoons a week. 
He bore testimony that thanks to technical 
teaching the weaving employers in East 
Lancashire have been getting ‘better and 
more useful men during the last six years 
than any they could get previously. A little 
plebiscite taken by a silk manufacturer sug- 
gested that manufacturers were hoping to 
receive a great deal more benefit than they 
had obtained as yet from technical textile 
teaching. 

The Institute has some project of sending 
lecturers round to supplement local textile 
teaching. It aspires to be the chief vehicle 
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of communication between scientific men 
with ideas and practical men who have 
means of trying new ideas out. The body 
has the support of most of the titled persons 
who are at all prominent in the textile in- 
dustry and at its first congress had an 
attendance of about a hundred men in all. 
There may be a desire for Kudos and hon- 
orific distinction in certain of the member- 
ship, but as yet there is an absence of trade 
axes to grind. 
* * 7 

A flutter has been caused in ill-informed 
quarters by the new regulation as to the 
samples required by the U. S. Customs. 
Exporters have to deposit duplicates of the 
goods they expect to sell in America and 
to do so on or before the first shipment of 
the season. The samples have to be accom- 
panied with the data of width, weight, count, 
etc., which have been previously required 
with every invoice and this despatch of type 
samples really lessens the work required of 
exporters. The Customs Department does 
not seem to have reckoned with the devia- 
tions from the standard type, due to mis- 
adventure, changes of finish and so on, which 
always occur in one degree or another in 
successive deliveries. Exporters dislike the 
trouble of submitting samples at all and the 
American Government is exceptional in re- 
quiring any. The Continental Customs cut 
their own samples from bulk and some of 
them take advantage of the most minute 
variation in threads or weight. It is not 
noticed, however, that any other custom 
house is more prolific in objectives and de- 
lays than the American one, and one mer- 
chant calls the American authorities the most 
arbitrary people that he has to deal with. 


7 a - 


Circulars issued by the Federated Cotton 
Spinners and the Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association urge all cotton spinners, manu- 
facturers, varn agents, goods merchants and 
waste dealers to quote prices in pence and 
hundredths after October Ist. At the same 
time these parties are recommended to sub- 
stitute pounds and multiples of 100 pounds 
for the tons hundredweights in present use. 
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A difficulty in the way of the latter reform 
arises from railroad practice. Rail rates in 
England are all based on the 2240-pound 
ton and the total number of rail rates on the 
companies’ books runs into millions. As 
every lot of cotton is carried four or more 
times by rail in its progress into consump- 
tion it is clear that cotton people cannot 
avoid contact with the traditional ton. 

With characteristic blindness the Decimal 
Association comments upon this circular 
that “it is curious that manufacturers can 
quote in metric where necessary.” On the 
other hand it would be curious if they could 
not. Manchester’s objection to compulsory 
metrics is put by a cotton manufacturer. who 
mentions that all calculations of output and 
of counts would be appallingly complicated, 
that all the reeds would have to be remarked 
and all the standard wage-lists revised. The 
cotton trade simply could not be carried on 
without the familiar units and the woolen 
trade, unable to realize a world in which cloth 
is not viewed from the standpoint of ounces 
per yard, has never allowed the Decimal As- 
sociation to disturb its equanimity and is not 
beginning to do so. There is no whisper 
even of the decimalization of pence and tons 
in the wool trade. 


* * 7 


Wool dealers are urgently advised to 
ignore any offers of cheap wool made by 
strangers in Turkey. They will save money 
by doing so and save themselves the vexation 
that has come upon Bradford, Leeds, Halifax 
and Glasgow firms who have recently been 
plundered by Constantinople rogues. The 
tactics of the gang are the same as those of 
the rascals who used to operate from Smyrna. 
They offer samples of wool, but they de- 
liver hair sweepings and dirt. They collect 
80 per cent. or so of the invoice against 
documents and then disappear for a time, 
only to reappear under new aliases and to 
make their offerings,,jn new districts. It is 
useless to rely on an} references these deal- 
ers give. The only course is to withhold 
payment until the goods have been deliv- 
ered and those who stipulate for those terms 
will have no trouble. The same swindlers, 
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or their predecessors in business, have been 
known to offer horsehair. 


* * * 


High, square factories occupied by a score 
or two of tenants are characteristic features 
of Nottingham and are found in all parts of 
the city, occupied by lace curtain and hosiery 
firms, makers of garments and small manu- 
facturers in non-textile trades. The factories 
were built thirty or more years ago and do 
not provide room enough for the largest 
modern machines. There has thus been a 
movement outwards towards the smaller 
towns and manufacturers have their machin- 
ery dotted in all directions. They want to 
get back to the city and the authorities want 
them back and want the taxes upon the 
buildings and the houses of the work people. 
Accordingly there is a proposal from the 
Mayor to erect municipal factories and let 
standings at low rents to machine owners. 
The proposal comes as near as we have yet 
got to the transatlantic practice of subsidiz- 
ing new industries. It remains to be seen 
whether the Local Government Board will 
sanction the raising of public loans for this 
purpose. Room with power in Lancashire 
is sold to weaving employers by mill-owning 
companies and in Yorkshire principally by 
private persons owning the mill, boilers and 
engine. 


* * * 


The labor exchanges opened at the begin- 
ning of this year by the government for the 
purpose of facilitating engagement of help 
are being used to redress the labor shortage 


in the worsted and woolen mills. Familiar 
working in sweated trades in places like Liv- 
erpool are sought out by officials. The de- 
tails of mill employment are explained, their 
fares are paid, houses are engaged and moth- 
ers and girls during their tutelage in the 
mills get $2.25 to $2.50 a week. In a month 
or two a family of three females which per- 
haps had to exist on a dollar a week is soon 
making ten dollars. The process is not pre- 
cisely popular in union circles although the 
newcomers like the change. 

A manufacturer who has been in trouble 
with his workpeople finds the official ex- 
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change of no use at all in case of a strike. 
The law allows union picketing and the ex- 
changes are closely guarded by union men 
who dissuade others from taking up strike 
vacancies. Manufacturers on the whole 
think well of those institutiors and are 
pleased to cooperate with them. There are 
no fees charged to either party. 
7 * * 

\ report that John Crossley & Sons, Ltd., 
of Halifax (Eng.), have bought the old A. T 
Stewart plant at Groveville, N. Y., is con- 
tradicted by the firm. Crossley’s, who em- 
ploy some 3,000 people at their Halifax 
works, are still the largest of English carpet 
manufacturers and have doubtless been in 
communication with the owners of the 
Groveville property. Their president has 
spoken publicly of an intention to start 
works abroad and two or three years ago a 
delegate of the firm was prospecting for sites 
in Canada. The Canadian project was aban- 
doned for the time being and it became 
known that the Crossleys regret that works 
had not been erected in America thirty years 
ago. The English factory is now tull of work 
and it is reasonably certain that they are 
about to start in America. 

* * 7 

A designer of jacquard styles was caught 
the other day going through second-hand 
books and soiled magazines for the purposes 
of trade. He was in search of reliable de- 
tails to serve in executing a difficult com- 
mission involving scenes and emblems of 
stag hunting. When the bookstall failed he 
tried the picture postcard shops. More than 
one or two decorative patterns have been 
borrowed from nature via the post cards. 
Seedsmen’s catalogues are an undoubted 
help and 60 cents is profitably invested by 
any floral designer in such a catalogue as 
Kelway’s. Series of photo prints of flowers 
published in Paris, color prints from Italy 
and art monthlies like the London “Studio” 
are among the hidden reserves of some of 
our mills. It would be possible to mention 
by name carpet manufacturers who keep a 
particularly sharp watch for pictures likely 


to be suggestive to the designing room 


“New results on fabrics pay. We spend 
large sums experimenting in new dyes and 
finishes.” Thus runs the advertisement of a 
Scotch dye works and the statement has the 
merit of truth. Within their own limits, fin- 
ishes of real novelty are perhaps more lucra- 
tive than anything in the textile industry. 
Great store is set by the Bradford Dyers’ 
Association on its branded finishes and Ful- 
ton’s, whose advertisement has just been 
quoted, advertise at least half a dozen under 
invented names. The advertisement aims at 
the converters who, by means of a special 
and private finish, may be enabled to secure 
large bulks of trade. It is the case that some 
of our merchants and converters pay much 
more attention to novelty in finish than oth- 
ers do and are ready to make sacrifices to 
obtain a desired effect. They draw a com- 
mission dyer and finisher aside, explain their 
objects and send him some pieces to treat. 
They criticise the deliveries both as to mer- 
its and defects. Enterprising firms, like one 
prominent in the Bradford mohair goods 
trade with New York, will give a finisher 
carte blanche, telling him not to mind how 
many pieces he spoils so long as he is pro- 
gressing gradually in maintaining the re- 
quired characteristics and removing the de- 
fects. The finishers’ reward comes in the 
shape of plentiful orders when success is 
reached, but the business is never his own 
as fully as if the cloth bore his own trade 
mark, 

ciihiasetitiatiaanitipiataianpeieneni 

The bulk of the imported cotton into 
\rgentina is American, with some from 
Peru and Brazil. Of the $101,365 worth im- 
ported in 1908, $8,292 was Brazilian, $13,806 
Peruvian, and the remainder American, of 
which $65,582 came direct and $13,685 from 
stock in Europe. 


The total quantity of sheep, lamb and 
alpaca wool imported from England in 1909 
amounted to 809,000,000 pounds, exceeding 
the total of the previous vear by 85,000,000 
pounds. The importation in 1909 was the 
highest ever recorded, the previous being 
that of 1895, when 775,000,000 pounds were 
received. 









Under this heaa we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, questions pertaining 
to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. 


stated as briefly and concisely as possible. 


Questions and Answers 


methods of management, the markets, etc., are especially invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on the views 
expressed. All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but as an 


evidence of good faith. 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive inve-tigation, a charge 
covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before any expense is incurred. 


Oil Spots on Knit Coods. 
Editor Textile World Record: 

1 am having trouble in removing spots of ma- 
chine oil from socks that are to be bleached snow 
white. I can eventually remove oil by hard rub- 
bing. I am enclosing a sample of the goods. 
How can the difficulty be remedied? 

Bleacher (1227). 

[ am returning the samples of knit goods 
which I have treated in the following man- 
ner, with the following solution: 

Aqua ammonia, I quart; best white soap, 
I pound; saltpeter, 2 ounces, and 2 gallons 
of soft water. Dissolve the soap and salt- 
peter in the water when boiling, let it stand 
until cold, then skim and add the ammonia. 
Soak the goods that are stained in the above 
solution for twelve hours, then proceed to 
bleach in the regular manner. If the oil is 
very strong it might be necessary to rub the 
goods lightly. The samples returned have 
not been rubbed. The above solution will 
not tender the finest fabric. Keeping the oil 
off the goods will pay better than the most 
economical method of removing the spots. 

Alpha. 
Sniatiidniasteatadiealhdaimemattinie 


Temple for Narrow Selvage. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Can you inform us what kind of a temple should 
be used on Terry cloth where the temple holds on 
a one-half inch edge? The Dutcher Temple does 
not seem to be practical for such work. 

3uxton (1222). 

We would suggest that if “Buxton” takes 
off all but two or three of the outside rings 
of the Dutcher-Hardaker temple, he will find 
that it will hold the fabric out all right, and 
will not tear or mark the cloth. Two rings 
will probably hold it, but three would be 
better if the inside ring does not mark. We 
have used Dutcher-Hardaker temples in that 
way on fabrics with narrow selvages, and 
find they work first rate. Weymouth. 


Flyer for Spools. 
Editor Textile Worid Record: 

Can you advise me what would be the best flye 
to use in taking cotton from a 7 inch spool, 5 
inches in diameter? I have tried the flyer ordi- 
natily used by silk manufacturers in taking silk 
from spools, but this does not give me the proper 
results with the cotton spools wound to the above 
diameter. Flyer (1225). 

I presume the spool to which “Flyer” 
refers would be one of the usual type with a 
barrel of 1 1/4 or 1 1/2 inches in diameter, 
and that it is desired to draw off the yarn 
while the spool is in a vertical position. 


nas 


[ do not think that there is any practical 
way of accomplishing this by the use of a 
flyer. The trouble is that when the spool 
begins to empty, the angle that the thread 
would make in passing to the flyer and 
thence up would be quite sharp, increasing 
as the spool became smaller. When the 
thread was coming off the part of the spool 
just under the upper head it would be pull- 
ing at nearly aright angle. With such a pull 
as this the thread, unless very strong, might 
be expected to break constantly. 

[ placed the matter before a very experi- 
enced firm, specializing in the manufacture 
of flyers, and asked them to see what they 
could do in the way of a flyer of a special 
size, made of strong wire, and to be worked 
in connection with a cap. They replied as 
follows: 

“We have experimented with a bobbin of 
the size you mention, and have made some 
flyers of proper sized arm and wire, etc., but 
we found they will not work, as the barrel of 
the bobbin is too small for the head size, 
the cotton breaking in consequence of the 
strain. Even the use of a cap will not rem- 
edy the trouble. We have experimented 
with this problem for others and we are un- 
able to suggest anything that will answer.” 

James Chittick. 


Questions should be 
Inquiries pertaining to textile processes, machinery, improvements, 
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Broken Needles. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

We enclose sample of a 36-gauge standard B 
needle. We are having a lot of them broken off 
at the heads like sample. I am also sending a 
sample of a stocking. You will notice that it is 
broken between the gore. There is a place on 
the machine where the yarn guide never touches 
the needles, as they do not go in or out. Can 
you give me some information as to what breaks 
the needles? We are using a 79 standard B ma- 
chine Weston (1228). 

There are a great many things which may 
cause the breaking of needles and for this 
reason it is a very difficult matter to give the 
exact cause of the trouble in “Weston’s” 
case without having a chance to see the 
machine in operation. However, I will state 
the principal faults which usually are the 
cause of needle breakage, and by acting upon 
each of these suggestions separately “Wes- 
ton” should be able to locate the trouble. 

The principal cause of needles breaking 
off at the hook or cheek is running the ma- 
chine at too high a rate of speed. A 79 
standard B machine should not be run at 
more than 290 revolutions per minute. 

Another cause for breakage is the stitch 
cams being worn off round at the corners. 
The main stitch cams should be kept well 
smoothed up, and when worn off at the cor- 
ners should either be replaced with new ones 
or the corners drawn out and squared up. 
From the appearance of the sample sent me 
I would say that this was the cause of the 
trouble. When the stitch cams become worn 
it is impossible to get a uniform stitch or 
tension, which results in the fabric having an 
uneven stitch, one course being tight and the 
next one loose. This is especially true if the 
belts are not kept well tightened and a uni- 
form speed maintained. 

Using yarn that is too fine for the machine 
might also cause breakage of the needles. 
The use of such yarn necessitates the tight- 
ening of the stitch to such an extent as to 
put too much strain on the hooks of the 
needles. This always results if the machine 
is run at too high a rate of speed. The fault 
can be remedied by using a needle with a 
smaller hook or by reducing the speed, with- 
out affecting the weight of the goods. 

Another cause for breakage may be not 


cleaning the head of the machine as often as 
it should be. Again the yarn guide or latch 
ring sometimes becomes worn rough and will 
break the needles. However, in this case the 
latch is usually broken off instead of the 
hook. 

Too much care cannot be taken to keep 
the stitch cams and filling-in cams well 
smoothed up and the worn camis replaced 
with new ones so the needles will pass 
smoothly through the needle trough or path 
of the cam cylinder, thus preventing the 
needles from being subject to quick and un- 
necessary jars or strain. Merrill. 


Qe 


Determinatioa of Weighting on Silk. 
Editor Textile World Record: 

Can you tell me of any test for determining 
how much a given silk has been adulterated by 
weighting, and particularly whether the burning 
test is accurate? Filature (1230). 

This is one of the most difficult subjects 
of inquiry. By means of complicated and 
delicate chemical tests, fairly close approxi- 
mations may be arrived at, but a different 
set of tests will be needed for each kind of 
weighting agent, and there are quite a few 
of them. 

This is distinctly a technical chemist’s 
work and, even if practical for an ordinary 
mill man to undertake, the chances would be 
that, owing to the omission of some detail 
or other, the results arrived at would be 
valueless. 

The weighting actually given to a lot of 
silk will depend in a measure upon its boil- 
off. Japan silks average 18 per cent. loss in 
boiling-off; China, 19 per cent.; Cantons, 22 
per cent., and yellow Europeans, about 23 
per cent. A large percentage of the individ- 
ual parcels will vary from 1 to 3 per cent. on 
each side of these averages, and occasional 
lots vary more widely. 

If two lots of tram boiled down from 16 
ozs. per pound, raw weight, to 12 ozs. in one 
case and 13 ozs. in another, and the dyes 
weighted each to 24 ozs. it is evident that 
one lot of the dyed silk would contain 50 
per cent. of adulterant and the other would 
contain less than 46 per cent. 








Much can be done in arriving at conclu- 
sions by opening up the dyed threads and 
seeing how many ends the thread is com- 
posed of, and then, by counting the filaments 
in each end, an approximation to the raw 
denierage may be arrived at. Then the size 
of the dyed thread can be compared with 
dyed and weighted samples of known com- 
position and size, and the probable weight- 
ing determined in this way. After all, how- 
ever, the best that can be said is that such 
and such a stock, thrown in such a way, and 
weighted to so many ounces, might produce 
approximately a similar thread. 

The observation of the amount, character 
and color of the ash remaining after burning 
helps with its corroborative testimony. 
When the silk under observation has prob- 
ably been dyed with similar materials and 
weighted with the same agent as what is cus- 
tomarily used in the local dyehouses, the 
character of the ash can be compared with 
the ash of silk of known weighting and of a 
similar origin, and intelligent guesses can 
then be based on the result. 

If the silk being tested has come from 
abroad, where the dyeing practice may be 
different from what prevails here, or where 
the dyeing practices in different European 
countries or localities may differ among 
themselves, then the comparison of the ash 
may be inconclusive, or even misleading. 
The color of the ash is affected by the 
weighting agent used, iron, for instance, giv- 
ing a different colored ash from tin. 

Pure dye silk, of course, is readily distin- 
guished from weighted silk by burning, but 
to determine the amount of the weighting 
used is a problem. James Chittick. 


—_—_—— 
Waterproofing Fabrics. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Can you give me formula for cravanetting cot- 
ton and silk union goods? Weymouth (1212). 

Our English correspondent replies as fol- 
lows: 

As has already been stated in previous 
issues of the Textile World Record, rain- 
proofing is successfully done only by a lim- 
ited number of firms in this country. Nat- 
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urally, their formulae are carefully guarded 
and valuable ones would not be sold except 
for a good round sum. There are two proc- 
esses of recognized merit—the “Cravenette,” 
which is worked in America by concession- 
aires and the “Millerain,” which is not 
worked in the States. The best course for 
“Weymouth” to take is to ask the British 
Millerain Co., Ltd., Halifax, England, 
whether they are open to treat. They may 
be ready or may not. I am not aware that 
any other concerns have formulae for silk 
and cotton that would be worth purchasing. 
Wessex. 


In our May, 1910, issue we published a 
letter from Miller & Harrison, Wissahickon, 
Philadelphia, stating that they were water- 
proofing fabrics by what is known as the 
“Rellim” process, which they claim to be 
equal to any waterproofing process used in 
either the United States or Europe. 


eS 


Dyeing Cotton Piece Goods. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

I would like to ask a question in regard to the 
dyeing of cotton piece goods. In matching a 
shade to sample, suppose about ten yards of cloth 
is taken and the sample matched in the padding 
machine. Is there any way of figuring out how 
much color would have to be added so we could 
follow along and do, say 1,000 yards, other than 
by actually testing in the machine. For example, 
into a box dyeing machine holding 100 gallons of 
water 30 oz. Dia Yellow FF, 18 oz. Dia Brown 
B and 30 oz. Dia Black BO was required to dye 
a drab on about five yards of cloth. With that 
data could the subsequent color required be fig- 
ured out? Wentworth (1220). 

The data given in the above question is 
sufficient to calculate very closely the quan- 
tity of color necessary to continue dyeing 
the cotton cloth for 1,000 yards or any other 
quantity to be dyed, provided it is remem- 
bered that the volume of the dye bath be 
maintained at a proper working level, and 
to supply fresh dye solution from the stock 
tanks made up in the exact proportion as 
the first trials indicate. Cotton, in almost 
any form, takes up, on an average, 12 1/2 
gallons of water (or dye solution) per 100 
pounds of dry material, consequently every 
100 pounds of dry cotton cloth going 
through the machine requires that 12 1/2 
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U. S. gallons (which equals 100 pounds) of 
liquor must be poured in. Assuming that 
the cloth weighs 8 ounces per yard, there 
will be a total of 500 pounds of cloth requir- 
ing about 625 gallons of dye liquor in addi- 
tion to that with which the dyeing or pad- 
ding was commenced, and which should he 
made up carefully and added in several por- 
tions to the machine, only so fast as the 
cloth takes it up. As considerable quanti- 
ties of color remain in the dye bath after 
the dyeing, it stands to reason that there 
should remain nearly the same volume of 
liquor as at the beginning. Dumfries. 


—— + 
Aeroplane Fabrics. 
Editor Textile World Record. 

I am impressed by the future that evidently lies 
before the aeroplane and want to know what type 
of fabric is being used for clothing the planes of 
fiying machines Aerostat (1224). 

Our English correspondent replies: 

The aeroplanes English flying 
meetings appear to have wing-coverings of 
rubberized cotton, usually white or brownish, 
sometimes a slate or blue color. Most have 
two layers of fabric, one thickness above the 
ribs of the wings and one below. I have not 
heard of any textile manufacturers catering 
directly for The supply in this 
country rests mainly with rubber firms who 
buy their fabric and treat it with solutions 
and sell it to builders of The 


seen at 


aviators. 


machines. 
case is similar, I believe, in Germany. 
In order to deal more fully with the in- 
quiry I have procured samples of aero fab- 
rics from different sources and am sending 
them to the Boston office of the Textile 
World Record for the personal examination 
of parties interested. The samples are found 
on examination to be fine Egyptian cotton in 
most and others. Most of 
them are rubber-coated, some being coated 
The 
widths range from 36 to 44 inches, and the 
prices run from 19 cents (unproofed) up to 
nearly $3 a yard for three-ply rubberized 
The which the makers 

lay principal stress are lightness, strength 
and resistance to the absorption of moisture. 
The fabrics supplied by the North British 
Rubber Co from 2 1/2 to 4 3/4 Oz. 


cases linen in 


only on one side and some on both. 


features on 


fabric. 


. 1 
weion 
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per square yard in the rubberized state. 
They are stated to absorb in abnormal hy- 
dration from 5 1/2 to 12 per cent. of their 
weight. The breaking strains are said to run 
up to 3,000 pounds for the warp and 2,400 
pounds for the filling, for a yard in width. 
The three-ply fabric of this strength weighs 
4 1/2 ozs. and costs $2.80 a yard. Single 
cloth reputed to stand a strain of 2,160 
pounds on the warp and 2,070 on the filling 
is sold at 75 cents by the same people. 

The Dunlop Rubber Co. treat linen as 
well as cotton cloth and their makes run 
from 2 3/4 ozs. per square yard up to 5 ozs. 
Their prices range from $1 to $1.83 and the 
breaking strain of the best quality, linen, is 
given as 3,168 pounds for the warp and 3,409 
pounds filling, for a width of one yard. 
Brothers, proprietors of the 
‘“Aeroplatte” ‘brand, have cloths between 
2 1/4 and 4 3/4 ozs. per square yard and 
their top price is 45 cents. Strength tests 
on a Goodbrand machine, 9 inches between 
jaws, 6 inches wide, are quoted and the best 
result named is 387 pounds warp, 398 pounds 
filling. ‘This firm supplies oil-proofed cloths, 
resembling yachtsmen’s oilskins and recom- 
mend painting the fabric with a boiled oil 
preparation of theirs after the cloth has been 
stretched on the planes. 

“Pegamoid” a _ celluloid-finished cotton 
cloth sold to aviators may from its composi- 
tion be more inflammable than rubberized 
The samples are fairly representa- 
tive of the aeroplane fabrics in use in this 
country, where the aeroplane industry is rap- 
idly extending as the result of exhibition 
flights. A biplane of the Farman type is un- 
derstood to require about five hundred 
square feet of cloth to cover the planes once 
only; one thousand to give a double thick- 
ness. The largest aero yet built in England 
has planes with an area of a thousand square 
feet. 

[The samples of aeroplane goods to which 
reference is made above can be seen at our 
Boston office.—Ed. } 


—_____—_¢ 


Rogers 


wniiie 
goods. 


Argentina is the largest importer of cot- 
ton goods in Latin America, and for 1909 
its purchases amounted to $32,579,535. 








Batting Felt. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Enclosed is a sample of batting which you will 
notice has a strong kind of sizing on both sides 
which serves to hold the batting in shape. I 
would like particulars regarding the composition 
of the sizing used and method of applying it to 
the material; also to know the best way of cutting 
this batting into pieces 10 by 12 inches. 

Artifex (1229). 

The sample is too small to enable one to 
say whether an animal or a vegetable size 
has been used. The point could be deter- 
mined by dissolving some of the sized sur- 
face and testing for starch. To judge from 
touch the agglutinant might be dextrin; or— 
as dextrin used alone tends to be brittle- 
perhaps mixed dextrin and gloy. Without 
having exact knowledge it may be suggested 
that the sizing of both faces is done simul- 
taneously, say by passage through rollers 
which are automatically fed with the fluid. 
Apparently the size has to be almost in- 
stantly dried and this could be conveniently 
effected by a hot cylinder. 

A band knife such as wholesale clothiers 
use for cutting out piles of garments from 
folded cloth would be one means of cutting 
the batting to any required dimensions. The 
apparent alternatives are dies made to meas- 
ure, or slitters that would make continuous 
longitudinal cuts, leaving the cross cut to be 
made with a guillotine blade. 

James Strand 


ee 


Bleaching Spun Silk. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

We enclose sample of spun silk fabric which we 
desire to bleach white. Please give formula for 
bleaching. Kingsman (1221). 

The very best process to adopt for bleach- 
ing silk is with either peroxide of hydrogen 
or peroxide of sodium. It produces results 
upon clean material that cannot be secured 
by any other means, the white being perma- 
nent. To carry it out successfully requires 
that clean wooden tanks or vats be provided 
of sufficient size to accommodate a definite 
weight of silk goods, say 100 pounds, when 
immersed in the bleaching solution. 

The water supply should be clean—not 
muddy—and the pipes free from rust or 
sediment. 
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Hydrogen peroxide comes on the market 
in carboys, and is usually designated “1o 
volume” strength, which means that every 
pint is capable of giving off 10 pints of 
bleaching oxygen. 

The bleaching bath is prepared by dilut- 
ing one part of the peroxide with three parts 
of water, then testing with blue litmus paper 
to ascertain if it is acid, i. e., turns the blue 
paper red. Add to the bath, a little at a 
time, common ammonia, and stir after each 
addition. Test with red litmus paper, mak- 
ing additions and tests until the solution 
changes the red paper blue. This is the 
bleach bath. 

The clean silk is immersed in this bath 
cold, and kept below the surface by means of 
a lattice made of wood, for about 8 hours 
(over night is the general custom) when the 
bleach should be sufficient. Lift, allow to 
drain back (save all the old bleach liquor) 
and wash well with water, dry and finish. 

In commencing this work, it would be the 
best plan for this correspondent to make a 
few trials on a small scale, mainly to deter- 
mine whether the method above suggested 
is proper for his goods. Judging from the 
sample sent, we are inclined to believe that 
the strength is about right. 

Beta Naphthol. 
cnianbemapeiliaeiaintiante 


Decating Outfit. 
Worcester, Mass., Sept. 20, 1910 
Editor Textile World Record: 

On page 186 of the September issue of the 
Textile World Record, under the heading 
“Decating Outfit for Sale,’ appears an ad- 
vertisement from a Philadelphia party which 
might mislead the reader into inferring that 
it might mean a vacuum outfit manufactured 
by the writer. The apparatus advertised is 
an imported outfit built by my brother, 
Ernst Gessner, Aue, Saxony, Germany, the 
only thing American about the advertised 
article being a pump which the writer fur- 
nished to replace the German pump that 
came with the outfit from abroad, and a 
winding machine adapted to take the Ger- 
man rolls, but not adapted to take rolls such 
as used or manufactured by me. 

Respectfully yours, 
David Gessner. 














































































































































































































































































































Knitting Department 


THE KNIT GOODS SITUATION. 


Very few buyers have been in the market 
during the past month and those that have 
been there are the smaller Southern buyers, 


so that business at first hands has been of 


11 
Small 


volume Some few duplicates on 
heavy weight goods have been received from 
the West by mail, but suffi- 
cient to indicate that the jobbers are having 


fairly 


not large ones, 


active season and that with the ad- 


vent of cold weather there will be a demand 
for goods from manufacturers’ hands. 

Many buyers are finding themselves in 
difficulty at the present time on account of 
the suspension of business of one of the larg- 

New York State. This 
making both light and 
heavy weight goods and has plenty of orders 


on their but by 


est manufacturers in 


oncern has been 


be Oks. 


y reason of financial 
difficulties have been obliged to shut down 


the plant, with the exception of a few ma- 
~hines which have been kept running to use 
up some material on hand. This manufac- 
turer sold a great many ladies’ ribbed goods 
on a basis of $1.90 for 6 pounds, and the fact 
that they are not being delivered has caused 
buyers to scour the market for this priced 
As there are few manufactur- 
ers equipped to make this class of goods and 


merchandise. 


the raw material conditions are not such as 
to encourage any one to go into the busi- 
ness, there is every indication of a shortage 
for this season. 

The Oak Knitting Co. of Syracuse are 
equipped to make this class of merchandise, 
but are so far sold ahead now, that they can- 
not accept any orders except for delivery 
from the middle of November to the first of 
December. They still quote 6 pound goods 
at $2.00. 

The Royal Gem Mills of St. Johnsville, 
N. Y., another mill making this class of mer- 
chandise, are asking $2.10 for 6 pound 
goods, so that the buyers who sold the trade 
on the basis of $1.90 have a serious proposi- 
tion on hand to take care of their customers, 
even if the delivery dates are satisfactory. 


There has been less demand for men’s 
fleeced shirts and drawers this season than 
for several years past, but as the number of 
manufacturers making these goods has 
steadily decreased, those who remained in it 
are kept busy and as a consequence, prices 
have not been reduced. The ruling figures 
are $3.67 1/2 to $3.75 for high grade lines, 
with $3.37 1/2 to $3.50 for sub-standards, 
and we understand that there are some very 
light weight Southern made goods, running 
about 10 pounds to 10 pounds 8 ounces that 
have been sold as low as $3.25. 

The line of fleeces sold by the MacKinnon 
Mills was sold on the basis of $3.37 1/2 and 
on account of the non-delivery, a great many 
jobbers have filled their orders with the low 
number made by the Harder Mills at $3.50. 

The demand for men’s ribbed goods con- 
tinues to increase on all lines from 50 cent 
cotton goods up to the high grade silk and 
wool mixtures. The trade are becoming 
more exacting in regard to this line of mer- 
chandise even in the lower grades, and are 
no longer taking tuck stitches freely, but are 
using plain stitches instead, and are asking 
for two threaded lines. 
there is 


Among the retailers 
some call noticed for these goods 
made with cuffs, there having been complaint 
for some time on account of the sleeves 
without the cuffs becoming loose and baggy. 

Some very attractive lines of ribbed goods 
are being shown made on the new Interlock 
knitting machines. This makes a fine ap- 
pearing fabric and wears well, and the public 
apparently appreciate its advantages. There 
is one manufacturer who makes on the In- 
terlock machine a cotton garment that gets 
to the retailer for 50 cent grade. This is the 
first season on this line and we understand 
that the trade are duplicating very freely, 
and that he cannot make deliveries on time. 

Retailers are placing orders for spring 
lines in good volume. They seem to appre- 
ciate the fact that the lines being shown are 
priced somewhat lower than raw material 
conditions warrant, and it is quite certain 


now that manufacturers must ask for ad- 











vances On all duplicates. The retail buyers 
who delay placing their orders early will find 
advances of 5 to Io per cent. later on. 
Ladies’ shaped goods are now held at ad- 
vances of IO to 12 1/2 cents per dozen above 
what early orders were placed at. There 
are only a few manufacturers who are in a 
position to take any more orders, except for 
late delivery. 

Another line that is seriously affected by 
the suspension of the manufacturer as noted 
above, is men’s 25 cent balbriggans of which 
this mill sold a great many on a basis of four 
pounds at $1.65, and with double seated 
drawer at $1.75. There are not many manu- 
facturers equipped to make men’s 25 cent 
balbriggans and most of them are in such a 
position that they are not open for additional 
orders. The buyers who have been through 
the State asking these manufacturers to take 
care of the orders given to MacKinnon, have 
not had much success. 

A new feature that is being exploited in 
athletic underwear for men consists of four 
extra buttonholes so placed down the front 
of the shirt that they can be buttoned over 
the front drawer buttons and lock the shirt 
and drawer together. This serves to keep 
the shirt down and the drawer up in place 
and is meeting with ready sale. They are 
made in a line of nainsook, lawn and fancy 
mercerized cloths that get to the retail trade 
at 50 cents a garment and upward. Applica- 
tion for a patent has been made and the lines 
are now being shown on the road for spring 
delivery. 

FANCY KNIT GOODs. 


Business in ladies’ and children’s sweater 
coats continues very active. There is an in- 
creased demand for shaker knit coats for 
young ladies. 

Some new and very handsome effects are 
being shown by the H. Lee Mallory Co. in 
ladies’ coats made in fancy stitches and 
trimmed with velvet collar, cuffs and lapels 
in Persian colorings. The same line is also 
being shown with cretonne trimmings. This 
garment made with military collar makes a 
particularly attractive sweater, and tbe re- 
tailers who have been showing them at 


THE KNIT SITUATION 





$12.00 and $15.00 each, have been obliged to 
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duplicate their orders. 
A new article to make its appearance in 
the fancy knit goods department is a knit 





A KNIT AUTO CAP, 


auto cap. We illustrate a very pretty design 
being shown by a Massachusetts manufac- 
turer. These are made in a number of dif- 
ferent patterns of mercerized yarn with mer- 
cerized trimming at $18.00 a dozen, and of 
mercerized yarn with wood silk trimming at 
$24.00. They are made in a wide range of 
colors and from all that we can learn are 
meeting with very ready sale. 


CHEMNITZ REPORT. 


The situation in the hosiery market has 
not changed materially during the last three 
or four weeks. The hopes of the makers 
that a larger demand would soon be felt have 
been vain, and the very fine light weight lisle 
hose have not brought the business that was 
anticipated. The only article that has sold 
are lace hose in boots, and outside of those, 
trade is still very dull. 

Prices remained just about where they 
were, and owing to the increase in yarn 
prices, regular orders are hard to place, as 
most of the mills are very anxious for busi- 
ness. They often accept orders at less than 
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cost, and more frequently cheap stock offers 
are thrown in the market. 

New York importers are offering orders 
for immediate delivery and payment on plain 
staple goods and split sole hose, but at such 
low prices that only those makers accept 
them who have to raise money at any cost, 
because they are bound to lose at the prices 
they get. These lots will probably affect the 
market in New York later on, to hold down 
prices of regular stock. 

In gloves, makers are still busy on fall 
weights, and cannot get hands ‘enough to 
sew up the goods. Very few orders have 
been placed for spring business, and trade 
will be dull in three to four weeks unless 
buyers begin operations. 

sasianaiaatiaiaiiiaiiiniiarnin 


ESTIMATING THE COST OF HOSIERY. 


BY MERRILL 


A correspondent asks for information as 
to how to estimate the cost of 220 and 240 
needle half hose and ladies’ hosiery. It is 
dificult to compute the cost of any article 
without knowing the conditions under which 
they are manufactured. Costs vary widely 
in different localities owing to the different 
prices paid for labor. The finish has also 
much to do with the cost. I shall endeavor 
to give the cost of these goods, 220 and 240 
needle hosiery, under normal conditions and 
also to present a system for computing cost 
which can be applied in any mill under any 
conditions. To conduct any line of manu- 
facturing successfully it is necessary to know 
the exact cost of the product. 

In the manufacture of hosiery it is neces- 
sary to know the exact cost of each style 
manufactured. Therefore it is necessary to 
have separate cost sheets for each style. 

These cost sheets should be made out in 
a regular printed form, bearing every item of 
expense in the manufacture of the goods. 
Then all that is necessary to find out the cost 
is to find the amount of these different items 
of expense. The trouble with most cost sys- 
tems is that all of the different items of costs 
are not included, with the result that a great 
many manufacturers do not know the cost 
of their goods. The different items of ex- 





pense in the manufacture of hosiery and the 
form of the cost sheet are as follows:— 


Yarn—Style 21. 

Knitting Legs 
Cutting Legs 
Topping 
Transferring 
Waste 
Turning 
Looping 
Hemming 
Inspecting 
Singeing 
Dyeing 
Forming 
Pressing 
Mating 
Crimming 
Stamping 
Ticketing 
Folding 
Tieing 
30x 
Boxing 
Selling 
Seconds 
Packing Case 
Supt. and Handling 
Water 
Office Salaries 
Depreciation 
Interest on Borrowed Money and Surplus 

Capital 
Taxes 
Repair 
Profit and Loss 
Discount 
Insurance 
Weedles 
Forms and Boards 
Supplies, Office and Mill 
Freight and Express 
Advertising 
Fuel 
Oil 
Miscellaneous Items 


tf? 


Total Cost * 


In most of these items of cost we have a 
set price of so much per dozen. There are 
several items which must be based on the 
year’s production. An account of these items 
of expense must be kept for a year. These 
items are known as fixed expense and in- 
clude the following :— 


Supt. and Handling 
Water 

Office Salaries 
Depreciation 
Interest 

Taxes 

Repair 

Profit and Loss 


‘fr 














COST 


Discount 
Insurance 

Needles 

Forms and Boards 
Office and Mill Supplies 
Freight and Express 
Advertising 
Fuel 

Oil 
Miscellaneous 


eee 


Items 


In most cases these items are all combined 
and listed on a sheet as fixed expense. A se- 
parate account of these items should be kept 
for general references. By the use of the 
above form the cost of men’s 220 needle 
mercerized half hose would be estimated as 
follows :— 


Style 21. 

Yarn, 1 1/4 lbs. at 80 cents .. $1..00 
Knitting Legs aah 005 
Cutting Legs Eo chan eheteee att . 005 
Topping ..... icici eat 3 .09 
Transferring ei diicaiats 05 
WES ase neaete ssi ose .075 
Turning Four Times ......... ae OI 
LOGOS © vrs pce wraaweer’ .05 
Inspecting and Mending ... 04 
Singeing a5e - te Mg OI 
Dyeing .. mae , .065 
Forming ‘ ei = OI 
Pressing nied hocmrae-eiacn .0075 
Mating .. Sale Mae Lata . 04 
Stamping . coe ee . 005 
Trimming 55. choo OI 
Ticketing . Rehte ratatohg + 0as 
Folding... pina oie uccsins ' .0025 
Tieing ERE Rar ORT eR teeter 0025 
30oxing and Tieing Box ..... ; 005 
ee ree eta . 04 
SCINEG® § <ic. i se 1 ee 
SWECONGS  «... Saad > 8 
Packing Case ... sealers <. we 
Fixed or General Expense .... .20 

Total Cost per Dozen ...........00.- $1.935 


This cost is based on yarn at 80 cents per 
pound. It is possible to reduce the cost by 
using an inferior grade of yarn. The best 
quality of corded Egyptian mercerized yarn 
would cost 80 cents per pound at the present 
time. 

The cost of ladies’ 240 needle hose would 
be as follows:— 


Yarn, 1 1/4 Ibs. at 86 cents ..... 10: ees 
Knitting .. bee taacd uate aie me aes 
Cutting ... si ape liste ake 
a A Cen conetee perakiggeeuten.t .05 
Tape POR TUMOS oisiscciekece cis dest ncns~ AOE 
Looping . ee wate: S STme tion wise aie 
Hemming vA cae : .02 










HOSIERY 





Inspecting and Mending ...... 5 hi <a 
Singeing Bieta . 005 
Dyeing . . 06 
Forming O15 
Pressing .O1 
Mating 04 
Stamping .005 
Ticketing 0025 
Folding 0025 
Tieing ...... 0025 
Boxing and Tieing .. a 005 
me 2 r5 a : ee 04 
Selling srs. 
Seconds. .05 
Packing Case ; : Re oI 
Fixed or General Expense .. .20 


Total Cost | 


$1 907 


I figured in the mill expense or fixed ex- 
pense at 20 cents per dozen. This expense 
varies in different mills. The capacity of the 
mill and the grade of work has much to do 
with this item. I have known the mill ex- 
pense to run as low as 14 cents per dozen, 
and have also known it to run as high as 25 
cents. This is a most important item in fig- 
uring costs, and it is difficult to find what the 
exact mill expense really is. For all other 
items of expense there are fixed prices mak- 
ing it very easy to figure the cost until we 
come to the general mill expense. This 
item must include all general labor expense 
and all other expense not directly connected 
with the manufacture of the goods. Great 
care must be taken in including all these 
different items which go to make up the gen- 
eral mill expense. The only safe way to ob- 
tain the mill expense is to keep an account 
of these items for a year, also keep an exact 
account of the production of the mill for the 
same length of time. Then each dozen 
manufactured during this period must bear 
an equal share of this expense. In my esti- 
mate the three most important items in figu- 
ring cost are mill expense, waste and sec- 
onds. If we are able to get these items cor- 
rect we will have no trouble in finding the 
cost of the goods. 


pe 


The shipments of Australian wool from 
Melbourne to the United States in 1909 
showed an increase in value of $1,696,234 
over 1908, the totals being $5,809,997 and 
$4,113,763 respectively for the two years. 
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KNITTING NECKTIES. 

BY LARAMIE 
Fig. 1 is what can be called a puff stitch 
or raised effect tie, which is made by ar- 


ranging the needles so as to have three 
short latch needles and long latch 
needle continuously around the cylinder. It 
can be made with 


feeds. 


one 


either one feed or two 
With one feed the cast off cam drops 
down and holds on to the stitch which is on 
the long latch needle for three revolutions. 
Then the cast off cam rises and casts off 
this long latch needle stitch. The stitches 
on the short latch needles are casting off on 
every revolution. When this pattern is 
made on two feeds the cast off cams drop 
down for two revolutions and then cast off. 
This pattern is made generally in solid col- 
ors such as black, white, navy and garnet. 
Fig. 2 is a plain stripe tie which can be 
made either with short latch or long latch 
needles as desired and is made on two feeds. 
On one feed there are placed, for example, 
a mavy spool and a white spool and on the 
other feed only a navy spool. When the 


stripe is working one navy comes out while 


the white goes in for two revolutions. This 


shows up on the tie one revolution of white 


stitches and then one of navy stitches and 
again one revolution of white, then a space 
of four stitches, when the stripe is again 
continued as before and then repeated once 


PVT stalls AAA Aaaanien ae 
PTT, C10, als alataertcitaaeli 


SNARABANAAARANAAMADINS 
WV, YY, a talalataaral EVV Salsa 


“A y “PF eet eae . 

Ld “ 
ATA ALA ALATA LATATALA TA ET a A 
ATA ALA ALATA TATA LAL. 
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PRESSING AND IRONING MACHINE 


more. Then there is a space of an inch and 


a half plain navy before the three stripes 
start again. 

Fig. 3 is known as a wide bias stripe tie. 
It is made on two feeds, using all long latch 
needles and a wheel cut one and one except 
at one place where a slot is cut which al- 
lows three needles to hold the stitches. 
This wheel has an even number of cuts in 
it and the cylinder has an odd number of 
needles, a plain wheel on one feed and the 
cut wheel as described on the other feed. 

This pattern shows up very well in black 
and white, dark green and red, navy blue 
and Alice blue. 


-——— 


THE J. W. CRAW IMPROVED PRESS. 


The new model shown herewith is manu- 
factured by the J. W. Craw Machinery Co., 


. W. CRAW 


South Norwalk, Conn. The improvements 
include the following features: By lifting 
the guide rol! lever and turning the hand 
wheels, all the rolls are quickly removed 
from contact with the heated cylinder when 
not in use, increasing the life of the apron 
and padding of the rolls. By slightly 
turning the hand wheels, the pressure of 
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every roll can be instantly increased or de- 
creased, with a perfectly uniform pressure of 
each roll, to suit the finish of different gar- 
ments. The uniformity of the pressure can- 
not be disturbed, which is a most important 
feature. 

The additional finishing roll, the improved 
padding and increased size of the cylinder, 
produce a superior finish and increase the 
capacity of the machine. The combined 
automatic tension and guide roll is perfect in 
operation and placed at the under side of the 
machine, out of the way. 

The steam inlet and outlet are com- 
bined in one connection at one end of the 
cylinder. This saves the expense of packing 
or of repacking and connecting of one end. 
This combined connection being specially 
constructed and packed, reduces the liability 
of leak to a minimum and makes it more 


IMPROVED PRESS. 


convenient and less expensive to set and con- 
nect the machine. 

The builders of this machine claim that: 
“The machine reduces the cost of pressing 
to less than one-half cent per dozen gar- 
ments. It has a record of six hundred dozen 
garments per day with two operators. It 
presses ribbed, flat, fleece lined, flat wool, 
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mesh or Swiss ribbed lisle underwear, union 
suits as well as single garments, for men, 
women or children without injury to but- 
tons, This ma- 
chine is in operation and giving good satis- 
faction in many mills that produce very high 
crade garments.” 


giving a high grade finish. 


—__—__@—_—_— 


TOPS ON HOSIERY. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

In your August issue “Marcellus” inquired 
about sewing rib tops on cheap grade socks. 
Besides the machines mentioned we would 
like to inform “Marcellus” that the Willcox 


OVERLOCK LOOPING. 


& Gibbs hosiery trimming machine is espe- 
cially serviceable for this work. Another 
process for doing this work is “Overlock” 
looping with the Willcox & Gibbs Overlock 
machine. I am sending you samples of the 
work, Otago. 


o—_—____—_—_——_ 


Stains on Knit Goods. 
Editor Textile World Record: 

We are having a great deal of trouble with our 
bleached goods being stained and streaked. One 
part of a roll may be all right and another part in 
the same roll may be brown for several yards or 
nay have yellow blotches all along in it. Some 
of our cloth run in the same batch will be differ- 
ent shades. We had several batches come out ap- 
parently all right, but after getting several weeks 
eld they turned very yellow. Other goods 
bleached in the same way remained perfect. We 

enclosing samples of these. 


The following are our bleaching directions: 
We boil in a covered wooden kier 8 hours. 
kier has a vomit pipe in it. 
soda to 100 Ibs. goods. Boil 1000 to 1200 lbs at 
a time. Use 100 lbs. steam pressure. Rinse out 
in three waters in boiling kier. Run goods in 
bleach at 2° Tw. until specks are all out, 
say about 15 or 20 minutes. Run in cold water 15 
minutes. Run in sulphuric acid for 15 minutes. 
Run in cold water, then in hot water and soap. 
Run in coid water about 10 minutes then to ex- 
tractor. Beacon (1226). 


The 
We use 1 lb. caustic 


The trouble “Beacon” is having with the 
yellow blotches and brown places in his knit 
goods is apparently due to haste in getting 
the goods through the process. It is a 
trouble that happens to most people in the 


W. & G, HOSIERY TRIMMER SEWING MACHINE. 


bleaching business. The goods are either 
not boiled long enough, or are packed un- 
evenly in the kier or jammed tight around 
the vomit pipe and slack on the outside. 
Again the washing of the goods in the kier 
if not done thoroughly prevents the chemic 
from doing its work as the bleaching agent 
is destroyed before acting on the cotton. 

The weight of caustic is all right; another 
quarter of a pound to 100 pounds of goods 
would do no harm, or better still use half a 
pound of soda ash with one pound of caustic 
to every 100 pounds of goods; this will help 
to get them whiter. The length of time for 
boiling is all right, but the chemicing is too 
severe and too quick. It would pay “Bea- 
con” to adopt the following method for 
chemicing the goods: 








Mix 10 lbs. soda ash with every 100 lbs. 
of chemic powder in the mixer, or if he does 
not mix his own, add 5 lbs. of soda ash to 
each carboy of chemic at 14° Tw. Stir this 
up and then let it settle, using the clear 
liquor for the goods in the following manner: 
After boiling the goods, rinse thoroughly in 
the kier, lift out of kier into extractor, then 
into bleach at 1° Tw., letting them lie for 
one to three hours until the goods are snow 
white, without danger of tendering them, the 
soda ash producing the whiteness which the 
chemic lacks. “Beacon” might try one lot 
in this manner, checking the time of labor, 
cost of chemic and most important of all, 
note the difference in the color of his goods. 
“Beacon” must see that each roll is thor- 
oughly saturated in the chemic bath. When 
they are white enough, wash out all the 
chlorine and sour at 1/2° higher than the 
chemic bath, letting them lie longer in the 
acid bath, say from one to two hours, thus 
giving the acid time to neutralize any traces 
of chemic that has been left in the goods. 
Wash the goods thoroughly after taking 
from the acid bath, then soap as usual and 
put in extractor. If this method is followed 
good results will surely be obtained. 


Delco. 
$$ $$ $$$ 


KNITTING MILL NEWS. 


New Mills. 


*Georgia, Rome. Buildings for the Cherokee 
Hosiery Mills have been completed, including a 
main structure of brick, 2 stories high, 63 by 107 
ft.. and an engine house and dye house, 30 by 80 
ft. Eighty-five knitting machines and accompany- 
ing equipment have been set up and will be oper- 
ated by electric power generated by a 125 h. p. 
steam engine and electric generator. The outlook 
for this concern is said to be very promising and 
they expect to install 100 additional knitting ma- 
chines after January I. 


*Indiana, Hammond. A small knitting plant for 
manufacturing gloves, mittens and sweater coats 
was started some time ago by Edward Friend and 
Fred Friedlander and a recent notice of the cor- 
poration of the Hammond Knitting Co. referred 
to the incorporation of this business. They ope- 
rate six or eight machines but are adding equip- 
ment as it is needed. The capital stock of the 
company is $10,000. Mr. Friend is president and 
Mr. Friedlander, treasurer. 


New Hampshire, Laconia. W. S. Lowe and F. 
P. Stewart have formed a co-partnership and will 


KNITTING MILL NEWS 
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start a small hosiery mill operating under the 
firm name of Stewart & Lowe. They will make 
a fine iine of men’s and women’s hosiery, invest- 
ing about $4,000. Mr. Lowe was proprietor of the 
old Lake City Hosiery Co. of Laconia and Mr. 
Stewart was proprietor of the Union Hosiery Co. 
of Tilton. 


New York, Brooklyn. B. Shapiro has begun 
the manufacture of sweaters, bathing suits and 
other knitted goods at 103 Throop Ave. 


North Carolina, Cooleemee. Machinery equip- 
ment has been received by the North Cooleemee 
Hosiery Co. and is being set up in the 40 by 100 
ft. building just completed. This concern was in- 
corporated in April with capital stock of $25,000 
and succeeded J. M. Greenfield of Kernersville. 
Mr. Greenfield is secretary and treasurer of the 
company. 


Ohio, Cincinnati. P. Goldsmith’s Sons, John 
an Findlay Sts., contemplate installing knitting 
machinery for making baseball stockings. They 
are manufacturers of baseball supplies and sporting 
goods. 


Oklahoma, Osage. The American Hosiery Co. 
is now giving consideration to the necessary ma- 
chinery equipment. This company has authorized 
capital stock of $100,000. Browne Cornelison, 406 
Security Bldg., Oklahoma City, and G. L. Grace 
of Reading, Pa., are at the head of the company. 


Pennsylvania, Pen Argyl. It is practically cer- 
tain that a kitting mill will be established in Pen 
Argyl within a short time. A. J. Young is inter- 
ested and is looking for particulars of necessary 
machinery equipment. A short time ago it was re- 
ported that Edgar L. Gold of Nazareth, Pa., would 
establish a hosiery mill here, but it is understood 
this refers to a separate project which has the 
backing of Pen Argyl business men. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The second floor of 
the building at the N. W. corner of 5th and Chest- 
nut Sts.has been leased by the Puritan Knitting 
Mills, with Samuel Titelman and Nathan Neuman 
as proprietors. This concern will manufacture 
high grade, full fashioned coat sweaters, shaker 
sweaters and ladies’ knit goods of woolen and 
worsted yarn, using 3/15, 3/18 and 2/18 worsted, 
and 2/28 and 2/30 woolen. The plant, which now 
contains 10 knitters, 6 sewing machines and 3 
loopers, will be doubled within a short time. Mr. 
Neuman, who was formerly connected with the 
Pennsylvania Knitting Mills of this city, will man- 
age the plant. The production will be sold direct. 


Pennsylvania, Reading. Albert W. Wolfinger 
has leased the two-story and basement building 
at the corner of Front and Washington Sts., 
which he is equipping with 140 knitters, 18 rib- 
bers and 15 loopers, which he will operate on 
ladies’ and men’s fine hosiery, 240-needle goods, 
using 60s to 80s two-ply cotton yarns on cones, 
The product will be finished at the plant and sold 
direct. 


*Pennsylvania, Reading. Work will be started 
about Oct. 1 on the new 2-story mill to be built 
at Oakbrook, a suburb of Reading, for the Oak- 
brcok Hosiery Co. Manufacturing is to be 
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started as soon as the building can be erected and 
equipped for making women’s 200-needle hos- 
iery. Isaac Eberly is president and superintend- 
ent of the Oakbrook Hosiery Co., and Wm. G. 
Leininger of Mohnton, Pa., is treasurer. The new 
mill will give employment to about 20 hands and 
will have steam power plant and dye house, 


*Pennsylvania, Strausstown. On Monday, Sept. 
1g, the new hosiery plant of Herbein & Anthony 
will be started up, manufacturing 144-needle men’s 
half hose on 23 knitting machines. Harry W. An- 
thony will be in charge of manufacturing and the 
firm will do the buying. The plant is operated by 
steam power. 


*Texas, Sweetwater. B. Baumgartner will be the 
sole owner of the proposed knitting mill and will 
combine the manufacture of knit goods with furni- 
ture, mattress, bed spring and wire fence making. 
He plans to make knitted goods of all kinds and 
will begin work on the building as soon as bids 
for materials and construction work are secured. 
Mr. Baumgartner is interested in information and 
prices of all kinds of machinery for a knitting 
plant. 

ee 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


*Canada, Ontario, Welland. The Chipman-Hol- 
ton Knitting Co., of Hamilton, Ontario, is estab- 
lishing a branch plant in Welland, which will give 
employment to 20 hands at the start. This step 
has been made necessary by the shortage of female 
help which they have been experiencing in their 
main plant in Hamilton. 


Canada, Quebec, Coaticook. Penmans, Ltd., 
recently repaired the roof of the old cotton mill 
here and it is expected they will instal machinery 
in the building in the near future. 


Canada, Ontario, Almonte. H. W. Lundy, for- 
merly manager and buyer of the local plant of 
Penmans, Ltd., has assumed charge of the piant 
of the Almonte Knitting Co., Ltd. Mr. Lundy 
has also been elected a member of the board of 
directors and it is expected will shortly complete 
plans for extensive changes in the plant. As noted 
previously, this concern has recently been reor- 
ganized. Wm. Thoburn, M. P., is president, and 
A. G. Rosamond, vice-president. 


*Georgia, Raccoon Mills. The Berryton Mills 
have organized with John M. Berry, president of 
the Rome Hosiery Mills, Rome, Ga., president; 
J. N. Cheney and C. C. Cleghorn, vice-presidents, 
and H. R. Berry, secretary and treasurer. As 
noted in earlier reports, the new company will 
take over the Raccoon Mfg. Co.’s property, make 
extensive changes, including the expenditure of 
$80,000 for improvements to property and new 
machinery, and change the name of the town to 
3erryton. 


Indiana, Fort Wayne. Ten additional full fash- 
ioned knitting machines will be installed in the 
Old Fort Knitting Mills at an early date. This 
concern began manufacturing early this year, 
succeeding the Hinman Knitting Co. of Decatur, 
Ill., and is increasing rapidly. 


South Hingham. The Hing- 


has recently installed a power 


*Massachusetts, 
ham Knitting Co 


press, a 250-dozen dryer, increased the capacity of 
the dye house, and added 7 knitters, 2 ribbers and 
I looper. 


*Minnesota, Minneapolis. The new mill build- 
ing under construction for the Northwestern 
Knitting Co., on which work was started last 
spring, is now nearing completion. The new 
building adjoins their other buildings and is 150 
by 150 ft., 5 stories and basement, with tower, 48 
by 64 ft., 8 stories high. The construction, like 
all their previous construction in recent years, is 
reinforced concrete. The equipment, which will 
be for the manufacture of ribbed underwear, is all 
contracted for and will be of the latest type 
throughout. This concern manufactures the goods 
advertised as “Munsingwear.” Clinton Morrison 
is president; F. M. Stowell, secretary, and Chas. 
S. Gold, treasurer. 


*Mississippi, Meridian. Construction work has 
been started on buildings for the yarn department 
of the Pricilla Mills. The main building will be 
150 by 50 ft., 2 stories high, and will be equipped 
with 5,coo spindles. In addition there will be a 
dry room, 50 by 50 ft. and boiler and engine room, 
50 by 60 ft. The capital stock was recently in- 
creased to finance this enlargement. 


*New York, Amsterdam. Work has been 
started on an addition to the yarn mill of John 
K. Stewart & Sons, which will be 60 by 100 ft. 
They manufacture knitted goods and yarns, sell- 
ing the product direct at 918-919 New York Life 
Bldg., 346 Broadway, N. Y. 


New York, New York City. A. A. Marks, 701 
Broadway, manufacturers of artificial limbs, will 
replace some of their old knitting machines with 
new equipment. George E. and Wm. L. Marks 
compose the firm of A. A. Marks. 


New York, Utica. An addition is being built 
to the spinning department of the Oneita Knit- 
ting Mills, Inc., 30 by 200 ft., which will be 
equipped for making combed yarns. Their pres- 


ent facilities are inadequate to supply the demand 
for combed goods. 


New York, West Sand Lake. The McLaren 
Knitting Co. has shut down for two weeks to 
make necessary repairs to the plant. 


*North Carolina, Drexel. Huffman & Mull, 
proprietors of the Drexel Knitting Mill, expect to 
dye and finish their product later, but have not 
decided when this department will be added. They 
manufacture men’s and women’s hosiery. This 
project has been mentioned previously. 


*Ohio, Cleveland. The new mill of the Federal 
Knitting Mills Co. is at Detroit Ave., West 20th 
St. and Vermont Ave., and will be ready for ma- 
chinery next month. When all the machinery is 
installed there will be 75 knitting machines, 48 rib- 
bers and 55 sewing machines. Fancy knit goods, 
sweater coats, shawls, infants’ wear and novelties 
will be manufactured. H. G. Goldberger is presi- 
dent; C. J. Hays, treasurer, and L. C. Seligman is 
vice-president. They buy 1/3 to 2/50s worsted 
yarns, 1/5 to 2/30s cotton, 2/10 to 2/28s woolen, 
and 2/10 to 2/40 mercerized. The product is sold 
ditect to the jobbing trade exclusively. 





Dyeing, Bleaching, Printing, Etc. 


FINISHING MELTONS. 
BY WESTON. 


To make sure of a good melton finish, it 
is desirable that the selection of the stock 
and the construction of the cloth be suited 
to the desired end. However skilled the 
finisher may be, he cannot do justice to the 
cloth or to himself if these things are not 
properly attended to. It is required that a 
felt be produced that will entirely cover the 
weave, and when finished present an even, 
smooth surface, and one that will not rough 
up in wearing. 

The stock must be fine and of a good 
felting quality, though not necessarily long. 
Short stock means a multiplicity of. fibers, 
which is an advantage in felting and securing 
a level surface suitable to this kind of cloth. 
If shoddy is used, it should be similar in 
grade and felting quality to the wool. The 
chief point regarding the length of the staple 


of the stock, is that it spin well and produce 
a good, even and strong thread. 

The lay-out in the loom should be such 
as will give the finisher ample opportunity 


to get the proper amount of felt. Since the 
cloth requires no gigging and only a smooth- 
ing off in shearing, it would seem that the 
finishing would be a very simple matter, but 
a suitable finish is due largely to a skillful 
handling of the goods in the fulling process, 
where it is possible to make or mar the fab- 
ric. The writer was once called to a mill 
where they were making a line of these 
goods, and they had been bothered to pro- 
cure a felt that suitably covered the weave. 
We found they had been running the cloth 
double in the fulling mills, that is, two 
pieces on a side, with the mills closed to in- 
crease the warmth. The finisher had figured 
that additional heat and pressure advanced 
the fulling; and so it does,-but the gain was 
in point of time, and not excellence. 

It is well to make a distinction between 
felting and shrinking. An attempt to force 
the work may mean a gain in shrinkage, but 


a loss in suitable or substantial felting. By 
using hot soap instead of cold, one may force 
a shrinkage of two inches before any real 
felting is produced, which would mean a loss 
of that amount of fulling. Where the felting 
capacity of the stock is suitable, a proper 
ventilation of the mills, to keep down the 
temperature and so retard the work, results 
in better felting, as it gives an opportunity 
for a thorough knitting together of the 
fibers. 

Cloth composed of a poor felting quality 
of stock often requires additional heat to 
force the fulling. If run cool, the fulling 
may stop and chafing begin. Goods re- 
quisng a heavy felt, made of suitable stock, 
should never be unduly forced in the fulling 
process. 

In the case above referred to, we put the 
cloth into the mill single, closed the doors 
until a suitable warmth was secured, then 
opened the back door for ventilation, and 
good results followed. It took more time, 
but time was what it needed. This class of 
goods should always be fulled in length as 
well as width. Even though the weave 
would be suitably covered by fulling in 
width only, the quality of the felt would not 
be satisfactory. 

By fulling both in width and length, a 
greater firmness of felt and a better finish 
are secured. The temperature and the 
length, a greater firmness of felt and a better 
finish are secured. The temperature and the 
fulling in length need to be carefully regu- 
lated so as to secure uniform results. By 
opening the back door of the mill an excess 
of heat may be avoided. If more ventilation 
is required, the front doors may be opened 
to suit, causing a current of air to pass 
through the mill. Where the cloth is pro- 
perly constructed and the temperature at- 
tended to, there is no objection to running 
the cloth double, but it will require addi- 
tional ventilation. 

The fulling soap should be used cold, and 
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the moisture regulated by additional soap as 
the cloth gets dry, otherwise there will be 
a danger of chafing. Too much moisture 
should also be avoided as it tends to a 
spongy effect. 

It is a good plan to tack the selvages, 
especially if they are inclined to roll. If the 
selvages are slack the tacking will hold them 
in place. 

In the scouring there is no call for any 
special treatment, except that plenty of time 
should be taken, on account of the density 
of the felt. In rinsing off, a liberal supply 
of warm water should be used. While 
1insing with the cold water, it is a good plan 
to close the outlet gates of the washer and 
allow sufficient water to accumulate to cover 
the cloth thoroughly. This opens out the 
folds of the cloth and gives the water a 
chance to work out the residue of the soap. 

In the dry finishing it is a good plan to 
give the cloth a brushing before shearing. 

If the shear brushes are in good order, this 
may not be necessary. The back or laying 
brush of the shear should not be allowed to 
fill up with flocks and become useless. The 
raising brush should be true and applied 
sufficiently hard to raise all the long and 
loose fibers that lay on the surface of the 
cloth. To illustrate the importance of 
making good use of these brushes, we will 
inention a case that came under the writer’s 
observation. A certain mill that had gained 
a reputation for making excellent meltons, 
employed a finisher who had notions of his 
own regarding this part of the work, one 
of which was that the raising brush was too 
severe upon the face of the cloth. He 
adopted the plan of using the laying brush 
only, as that was more gentle in its action. 

No very marked difference in the finish 
was noticed at the mill. After some months 
the selling agents sent to the mill some part- 
ly worn garments that had come to them 
with a complaint regarding the finish. The 
face of the cloth in these garments was badly 
roughed up, with loose fibers standing in 
every direction, and in some places rolled 
into little nubs. This condition was the re- 
sult of the fibers that should have been 
raised in shearing, coming up during the 
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wearing of the garments. 
brush only, the fibers were being laid down 
all the time after the first run on the shear. 
By using both brushes, working in opposite 
directions, they would be worked up effec- 


By using one 


tually. It fell to the lot of the writer to cor- 
rect the difficulty; and in addition to the dis- 
carding of the raising brush, we found the 
laying brush so completely filled with flocks 
that it had little more effect than would a 
wooden roller of equal size. Had it been 
true that the raising brush injured the felted 
surface, the fault would have been in the 
poor quality of the felt rather than in the 
action of the brush. To get the best effect 
in pressing, the cloth should be slightly 
moistened by steam or otherwise, before en- 
tering the press. Then given a good firm 
pressing, running on to rolls to remain until 
cool. A light steaming to remove the gloss 
of pressing from the surface of the cloth is 
desirable; but it should not be sufficient to 
impair the effect of pressing in the body of 
the fabric. 
sieitiealinstaiesliliaidatanesty 


MODERN DYEING CONDITIONS- 
BY J. DOBROYD., 
From Dyer and Calico Printer, 


Continued from September. 


About 3 per cent. bichromate of soda 
with 5 per cent. of sulphuric acid or 4 per 
cent. of oxalic acid may be used. If the 
yellow shade left by the bichromate inter- 
feres with the shade the material is to be 
dyed to, sulphuric acid of about 7 per cent. 
and 1 1/2 per cent. of tin salt may be used. 
Strong mineral acids weaken the shoddy 
considerably, as they tender the cotton, and, 
if the treatment becomes severe the cotton 
is practically carbonized. 

The dyeing may be done by using acid 
dyes for the wool, and mordanting the cot- 
ton with tannin and nitrate of iron, the cot- 
ton being afterwards filled up with basic 
dyes in the cold. Or the wool may be dyed 
in an acid bath and the cotton by substantive 
dyes, applied in the cold without the inter- 
vention of tannin and iron. Very dark 
colors may, of course, be dyed straight away 
without any preliminary stripping, and 
sometimes only a partial stripping is needed 








just to form a solid base to show up the 
color. 

Potting is the most severe test to which a 
dye can be subjected, and nearly all colors 
are affected more or less by this process. 
Dark, full shades naturally bleed more than 
lighter ones, while brilliant colors always 
suffer by a loss of bloom and a general flat- 
tening appearance, and the lists and head- 
ings where they contain white cotton threads 
are always sullied. It is a general rule to 
give cloths a slight bloom up after potting, 
just about twenty minutes’ boil with a little 
fast acid red, violet, or yellow, which takes 
away the flat shade and restores the richness 
of color seen when the fabric is looked 
across or overhand. Both potting and deca- 
tizing undoubtedly weaken the fabric, mak- 
ing it also thinner in handle and more 
papery, but they give a smooth slip to the 
cloth together with greatly increased luster. 

Decatizing has come much to the front of 
late years, particularly when used in connec- 
tion with a smooth cotton web wound with 
the cloth, and the process has, with great ad- 
vantage, been applied to other than faced 
cloths. Coarse serges and friezes are made 
considerably softer in the handle by this 
process, and the added luster is in most 
cases as permanent as the life of the gar- 
ment, permanent finishes being on a par with 
fast colors. In both cases the term is com- 
parative. 

Both in decatizing and simple steam blow- 
ing, the protecting wrapper, which is wound 
on to the perforated roll, should be of ample 
length and of fairly open make. If too short, 
the steam has a most energetic action upon 
the cloth overlaying the perforations, and 
these will probably show as dark spots on 
the fabric when blown, one for each perfora- 
tion on the cylinder. Of course, this mark- 
ing will only extend for a yard or two at the 
end nearest the roll, gradually fading away 
as more cloth is interposed between the 
blowholes and the fabric, the functions of the 
wrapper being to break the force of the 
steam and to equalize the pressure over the 
entire roll. 

Both decatizing and potting to be effective 
must be applied to a tightly wound fabric. 
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Probably the most severe method in potting 
is to wind the cloth on to the roll in a dry 
state giving all the tension possible. The 
action of hot water is then naturally to cause 
the fibers to swell in girth and contract in 
length, thus increasing the tension given in 
the winding. 

For union cloths where the woolen part is 
dyed a logwood black to stand milling, there 
is nothing to beat the mordanting of the 
warp with tannin and iron, although much is 
heard about the superior fastness of coal tar 
blacks. Tannin, combined with iron and log- 
wood, form a double tannate of logwood, 
and this has two great advantages over arti- 
ficial colors inasmuch as the shade is much 
richer and the cotton feeds considerably. The 
general method of mordanting is a long 
steep in a cold tannin liquor followed by fix- 
ing with a bath of an iron salt. This method, 
however, wastes a considerable amount of 
coloring matter by the loose iron salts com- 
bining with the logwood and falling to the 
bottom of the bath. A better plan, although 
giving rather more trouble, is to give a lime 
bath after steeping in the tannin. This 
forms tannate of lime on the fiber which de- 
composes again when in contact with a salt 
of iron, forming iron tannate. After the iron 
bath, another lime bath is an economy; this 
time it neutralizes any free acids that may be 
present, and ensures the thorough fixation 
of a basic iron salt on the cotton in combina- 
tion with the tannin. 

Myrobalans are now the chief tannin mat- 
ter used for black cottons, since their cost is 
now and their percentage of tannin much 
higher than that of sumach, while the ex- 
tract is easily made and is very soluble. Its 
solubility is so marked that the addition of a 
still more soluble body to the bath is of 
much benefit. This acts by the solvent seiz- 
ing hold of the latter, and thus facilitating 
the precipitation of the tannic acid on the 
cotton. Common salt is a suitable body to 
aid this precipitation, and may be added in 
the proportion of one part of salt to two 
parts of extract. Being very soluble, it also 
has the advantage of being neutral, color- 
less, and non-staining. 

As the affinity of tannin for cotton is 
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greatest at low temperatures and least at 
high, it is advisable to enter the cotton in a 
warm solution and allow to steep for some 
hours until the bath is cold. By doing this 
the maximum amount of tannin is deposited 
as the temperature reaches the most favor- 
able degree. Dyeing also should be done in 
the cold, the woolen having of course been 
dyed previously. 

Considerable interest will be found in tak- 
ing a view of the many changes which have 
taken place during even the short period of 
ten years. Colors and processes have been 
modified, some dyes discarded altogether 
and others if not rendered quite obsolete are 
very nearly so. Indigo extracts are no 
longer used to anything like the former ex- 
tent, the chief remaining uses being the 
bluing of whites and to a small degree the 
dyeing of silk. Considering the price of ex- 
tracts and also their fugitive nature, there is 
little cause for wondering at their disappear- 
ance, as all their uses can now be filled by 
the ever increasing number of anilines. 

Cudbear and archil are now little more than 
names to the present dyers, yet but a few 
years ago they were in constant use for top- 
ping and imparting bloom to browns, clar- 
ets, and other fancy shades. Easy of appli- 
cation as they were, rich in shade and level 
in dyeing, they also had the fault of being 


fugitive, and so had to join the ranks of the 
forgotten. 
(To be continued.) 
ieee ee 


DYEING OLD YARN. 


BY E. HASTODEN, 
Faerber Zeitung. 

With spinners, stocks of odd parcels of 
yarn gradually accumulate, and it is the cus- 
tom periodically to arrange these together in 
their respective counts and sell them, if need 
be, at some sacrifice, so as to get them off 
their hands. Colored goods manufacturers 
are often tempted to make purchases of this 
sort, and in these circumstances trouble al- 
most always arises in the dyeing, since the 


bulk of the yarn may consist of many lots 


varying one from the other in such particu- 
lars as grade of cotton and amount of twist, 
although apparently all are of the same 
counts. It is this indiscriminate way of mix- 
ing the varn which gives rise to the trouble 
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in dyeing. A mixed batch will show irregu- 
larities as soon as it is entered into the dye 
bath, particularly when producing a light or 
medium shade with the direct dyestuffs. 

The portions of the batch composed of one 
grade of cotton may absorb the coloring 
matter at a different rate to another grade; 
the threads more tightly twisted will absorb 
the color at a lower rate than those less 
tightly twisted. When the varn has to be 
dyed black or a dark color the irregularities 
are not, of course, so pronounced. For the 
fault of unevenness the dyer is at once held 
responsible, and the matter is usually only 
settled by that person, when a commission 
dyer, agreeing to the responsibility. 

From the dyer’s standpoint the only 
course of action lies in refusing at once any 
responsibility in the dyeing of assorted 
stocks of yarn; and if such yarns sent to him 
are not so labelled, in taking the preliminary 
precaution of examining the batches of 
yarns before he puts them into process. It 
is a rather big undertaking to have to ex- 
amine carefully all yarns received, but ex- 
perience gives ability to detect a parcel of as- 
sorted yarns; in many instances the style of 
make-up is an indication. Irregularities in 
color make their appearance not only with 
the direct dyestuffs but also with the basic 
dyes, and more especially with Methylene 
Blue. The least trouble from this cause 
arises when the batch has been dyed in very 
slowly exhausting baths, such as 
Red. 

Another difficulty arises in the re-dying of 
already dyed yarns. Batches of this sort are 
made up of variously colored lots from stock, 
or all of one color. But in this case the com- 
mission dyer usually disavows responsibility 
beforehand, and thus the trouble falls not on 
him, but on the manufacturer. Black is gen- 
erally the safest color to re-dye colored 
yarns, but the re-dying must always be done 
discriminately. A case is known of a quan- 
tity of yarn dyed with catechu having been 
re-dyed with Aniline Black. In due course 
this was associated with white in a cloth for 
raising; the mechanical effect of this opera- 
tion caused the white portions to become 
soiled, with the result that hundreds of 
pieces were spoiled. 


Alizarin 
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THE POWER PLANT AND THE DYE 
HOUSE. 


The design of power plants for textile 
mills, owing to the large quantities of steam 
usually required for dye house purposes, 
embodies factors which make such plants 
distinctive types in the solution oi the power 


A COAL POCKET AT THE 


problem. Owing to the large amount of 
steam required for both power and dyeing 
purposes and the fact that the supply of 
water for both condensing and manufactur- 
ing purposes was limited, the new central 
power plant of the Bigelow Carpet Co. at 
Clinton, Mass., designed by Chas. T, Main 
of Boston presents a very interesting solu- 
tion of this problem. 

In this plant the boiler equipment consists 
of eight old boilers which were removed 
from the old Axminster power plant, and 


six new boilers. These are of the return 
tubular type, 84 inches in diameter with 180 
3-inch tubes, 19 feet long, all of the boilers 
being built by the D. M. Dillon Boiler 
Works, Fitchburg, Mass. The engine room 
equipment consists of one cross compound 
condensing engine, direct connected to a 


BIGELOW CARPET CO. 


750 k. w. 600-volt alternating current gen- 
erator, and a simple non-condensing engine 
direct connected to a 300 k. w. generator. 
These engines are the main power produc- 
ers for the plant. In the engine room are 
also located two 50 k. w. generators driven 
by 12 by 12-inch simple non-condensing 
engines. 

The condensing apparatus consists of a 
Wheeler Condenser & Engineering Com- 
pany’s surface condenser, an Edwards single 
air pump, and an 8-inch Wheeler centrifugal 
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pump connected to the overflow side of the 
the 
boiler feed pumps, 


are three 
a service pump for circu- 
lating cold water, and two Underwriters’ fire 
pumps of 1,000 to 1,500 gallons’ capacity, and 
a 3,000 h. p. Berryman feed water heater. 
The main-steam supply for all the engines, 
the pumps and the dye house is carried at 


condenser. In pump room 
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sure system and the handling of the con- 
denser water to make it available for use in 
the dye house. The receiver between the 
high and low pressure cylinders is connected 
with the low pressure steam system, the 
steam exhausting from the high pressure 
cylinder at about 10 pounds gauge. 

In case of an excess of steam in this sys- 


1HE BOILER ROOM AT THE BIGELOW CARPET CO. 


With the ex- 
ception of the cross compound engine, all of 
the power generating units and all of the 
pumps except the fire pumps exhaust into a 
low pressure steam system in which the 
pressure is maintained at five to ten pounds 
gauge. This system exhausts to the atmos- 
phere through back pressure valves. It 
supplies steam to the feed water heater and 
also to the heating system of the new weav- 
ing mill. The distinctive feature of this 
plant is the manner of connecting up the 
cross compound engine with the low pres- 


125 pounds gauge pressure. 


tem, the pressure will tend to rise, the low 
pressure cylinder will do more work and less 
work will be required of the high pressure 
cylinder, the supply of steam from the high 
pressure system being then automatically 
reduced. Should the pull on the low pres- 
sure system be sufficient to cause a tendency 
to reduce the pressure, the deficiency will be 
supplied from the receiver, the low pressure 
cylinder will do less work and the high pres- 
sure cylinder require more steam. In order 
to prevent any undue impairment of the 
efficiency of the engine, there is an auto- 





matic reducing valve connection between the 
low and high pressure systems. The low 
pressure cylinder exhausts into the surface 
condenser in which the vacuum is kept at 
about 27 inches. The engine driving the 300 
k. w. unit is also connected with the con- 
denser and can be run condensing if desired. 

The condensing water is supplied to the 
condenser from a pond or other outside 
source. The overflow from the condenser is 
discharged into a 12-inch main which leads 
to the dye house and to which is also con- 
nected the boiler feed pumps. One end of 
this hot water line leads through an elevated 
loop to the pond from which the water came. 
In the ordinary operation of the plant the 
dye house will utilize about two-thirds of the 
condenser water, the balance being used by 
the boiler feed pump to make up for the loss 
of steam in the system, or is discharged into 
the pond. Ona recent test of this plant con- 
ducted by Mr. F. M. Gunby of Mr. Main’s 
staff of engineers, it was found that the con- 
denser increased the temperature of the 
water about 30° F. before it went to the dye 
house, a very great saving of heat units. It 
will be seen from the above that the arrange- 
ment of connecting the engine receiver to 
the low pressure exhaust system forms a 
practically automatic regulator for the steam 
required by the power plant. 


Dye Recipes 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, 
which’‘is issued each month by the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. 
The Supplement contains the colored samples, dyed ac- 
cording to recipes given. The selection of samples is care 
fully made, and itis the aim to show shades which are of 
especial interest to the dyer and which the requirements of 
the marketdemand. The Dyers’ Supplement is a 16-page 
pamphlet, in convenient form for preservation. Subscrip- 
tion price for the Dyers’ Supplement $1.00 per year. 


Recipe No. 145 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 


Triazol Blue B O O on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Triazol Blue B O O. . 
(Geisenheimer & Co., 189 Front St., 
N. Y.) 
25 lbs. Common Salt. 
1 lb. Soda Ash. 
Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour. 
Triazol Blue B O O gives a bright reddish 
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shade of blue possessing the general characteris- 
tics of the direct cotton colors. 


Recipe No. 146. 
Red on Cotton Yarn. 


Direct Fast Acid Red G on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


4 lbs. Direct Fast Acid Red G. 
(F. E. Atteaux & Co., 174 Purchase St., 
Boston.) 
15 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
1 lb. Soda Ash. 
Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour. 
Direct Fast Acid Red G possesses very good 
fastness to light and excellent fastness to acids 
It will be found a valuable direct cotton color. 


Recipe No. 147 
Black on Cotton Yarn. 


Indo Carbon S on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. Pre- 
pare the dye bath with 
14 lbs. Indo Carbon S. 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., N. Y.) 
28 Ibs. Sodium Sulphide Crystals. 
5 lbs. Soda Ash. 
50 lbs. Common Salt 
Boil up the bath. Enter the material and dye 
at a temperature near boiling for one hour. 
Wring and immediately wash. The varn is then 
after-treated in a bath made up with 
3 lbs. Potassium Bichromate, 
3 lbs. Acetic Acid. 
In a standing bath the dyestuff may be cut down 
to 9 lbs. for 190 lbs. of material. 
Indo Carbon §S gives a desirable black possess- 
ing 


col 


the characteristic fastness of the sulphur 


ors 


Recipe No. 148. 
Yellow on Worsted Yarn. 


Milling Yellow R on 100 lbs. worsted yarn 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Milling Yellow R. 
(Read Holliday & Sons, 11 Gold St., 
N. ¥.) 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
3 lbs. Acetic Acid. 

Prepare the dye bath containing the requisite 
amount of cold or lukewarm water with the dye- 
stuff, previously dissolved in lukewarm water. If 
the water is hard, naturally more acetic acid will 
be required. The material is entered and the bath 
raised to a boil and dyeing carried on for half an 
hour at a gentle boil; steam is then shut off and 
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1/2 to 2 per cent. sulphuric acid, largely diluted 
with water, is added and dyeing continued for a 
further half hour at a gentle boil. If the wool is 
on shade it is then washed off. If not on shade 
the bath should be cooled down, the requisite 
additions made, and the boiling continued 
another half hour. Two to § per cent. formic acid 
may be used in place of the acetic acid. When 
using formic acid the addition of sulphuric acid is 
not necessary. 


Recipe No. 149. 
Violet on Cotton Yarn. 


Direct Fast Violet R on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Direct Fast Violet R. 
(Kalle & Co., 530 Canal St., N. Y.) 
25 lbs. Common Salt. 
Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour. 
Direct Fast Violet R is a level dyeing color 
which exhausts well and is well suited for the 
dyeing of cotton yarn or of cotton piece goods in 
the jig dyer. Its fastness to light is very good. 


Recipe No. 150. 
Black on Silk*Noils. 


Silk Black B on 100 lbs, silk noils. Prepare 
the dye bath with 
10 lbs. Silk Black B. 
(Kalle & Co., 530 Canal St., N. Y.) 
15 Ibs. Acetic Acid. 
Enter the material and dye at a boil for 45 min- 
utes. Then add 
2 lbs. Sulphuric Acid 
and continue the boiling for 30 minutes. Then 
add 
2 lbs. Potassium Bichromate 
and boil for 45 minutes. 
Silk Black B answers all ordinary fastness as to 
light and fulling. 


Recipe No. 151. 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 


Indanthrene Blue 3 G on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
5 lbs. Indanthrene Blue 3 G. 
(Badische Co., 128 Duane St., N. Y.) 
35 lbs. Caustic Soda Solution, 77° Tw. 
2% lbs. Hydrosulphite Conc. B. A. S. F. 


Powder. 


Add the caustic soda to the proper amount of 
water and heat to 140° F. Then add the hydrosul- 


phite and finally the dyestuff which has been pre- 
viously mixed with 5 to 10 times its weight of hot 
water, and gently stir until solution is complete. 

The yarn, previously well boiled out and hydro- 
extracted, is entered into the bath and dyed for 
3/4 of an hour at 140° F. After the dyeing the 
material is boiled in soap solution for 1/2 hour. 

Indanthrene Blue 3 G possesses very good fast- 
ness to washing and light. 


Recipe No. 152. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 


Fast Chrome Blue O O on 100 lbs. worsted 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 


§ lbs. Fast Chrome Blue O O. 


(C. Bischoff & Co., 451 Washington St., 
N. ¥. 


N. Y¥.) 
Ibs. Acetic Acid. 
Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 

Enter at 140° F. and dye at a boil for one hour, 
Then add 

2 lbs. Potassium Bichromate 

and continue the boiling for 1/2 hour longer. 

Fast Chrome Blue O O possesses excellent 
fastness to light and fulling. 
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Recipe No. 153. 
Violet on Worsted Yarn. 


Fast Chrome Violet S on 100 Ibs. worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
4 lbs. Fast Chrome Violet S. 
(C. Bischoff & Co., 451 Washington St., 
ms YJ 
5 lbs. Acetic Acid. 
15 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
Enter at 140° F. and dye at a boil for one hour. 
Then add 


2 lbs. Potassium Bichromate 
and continue the boiling for 1/2 hour longer. 


Fast Chrome Violet S possesses excellent fast- 
ness to light and fulling. 


Recipe No. 154. 
Orange on Worsted Yarn. 


Milling Orange G on 100 Ibs. worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 Ibs. Milling Orange G. 
(Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 66 
Lafayette St., N. Y.) 
20 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
5 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
Enter at 160° F. and dye at a boil for one hour. 
Milling Orange G possesses very good fastness 
to milling, steaming, carbonizing and stoving. It 





is well adapted for direct printing on wool and 





silk material 


Recipe No. 155. 
Blue on Wool Raw Stock. 


Hematine Past N O on 100 lbs. wool raw stock. 

Mordant with 

3 lbs. Chrome, 

3 ibs. Half Refined Tartar C, 

1 lb. Blue Vitriol, 
adding the goods just below the boil. Boil 1 1/4 
hours, rinse well and make up fresh bath contain- 
ing 

25 lbs. Hematine Paste N O. 

(American Dyewood Co., 84 Williams St., 
N. Y.) 

Raise quickly to a boil and boil 1 1/4 hours. 
Rinse and dry. 

Hematine Past N O is distinguished by its ex- 
ceptionally level dyeing penetrating properties, 
and produces a rich, full black, superior to light, 
fastness and fulling. 

Recipe No. 156. 
Red on Cotton Yarn. 


Direct Fast Acid Red B B B on 100 lbs. cotton 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 
4 lbs. Direct Fast Acid Red B B B. 
(F. E. Atteaux & Co., 174 Purchase St., 
30ston.) 
15 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
1 lb. Soda Ash. 

Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour. 
Direct Fast Acid Red B B B possesses very good 
fastness to light and excellent fastness to acids. 
It will be found a valuable direct cotton color. 


Recipe No. 157. 
Pink on Worsted Yarn. 


Chromazine B on 100 lbs. worsted yarn. Pre- 
pare the dye bath with 
2 lbs. Chromazine B 
(E. M. Thayer & Co., 411 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston.) 
10 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt 
2% lbs. Acetic Acid 
Enter at 140° F. and dve at a boil for one hour. 
Chromazine B produces very bright shades of 
pink which are fairly fast to light and milling. 
Recipe No. 158. 
Brown on Wool Raw Stock. 


Alizarine Seal Brown on 100 lbs, wool raw 
stock. Mordant with 
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3 ibs. Chrome, 
3 lbs. Half Refined Tartar C, 
1 lb. Blue Vitriol, 





adding the goods just below the boil. Raise 
quickly to a boil, boil 1 1/4 hours, rinse well and 
make up fresh bath containing 

7 lbs. Extract Fustic A W. 

14 lbs. Alizarine Seal Brown. 

2 lbs. Alizarine Green A D O. 
After one hour’s boiling add 2 per cent. acetic 
acid. 

Alizarine Seal Brown illustrates the advantages 
of using fustic as a basis for brown. The results 
are of exceptional penetration and of superior 
richness and extra fastness to light and fulling. 


Recipe No. 1509. 
Yellow on Worsted Yarn. 


Milling Yellow G on 100 Ibs. worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


3 Ibs. Milling Yellow G., 
(Read Holliday & Sons, 11 Gold St., 
N. Y.) 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
3 lbs. Acetic Acid. 

Prepare the dye bath containing the requisite 
amount of cold or lukewarm water with the dye- 
stuff, previously dissolved in lukewarm water. If 
the water is hard naturally more acetic acid will 
be required. The material is entered and the bath 
raised to a boil and dyeing carried on for half an 
hour at a gentle boil; steam is then shut off and 
1/2 to 2 per cent. sulphuric acid, largely diluted 
with water. is added and dyeing continued for a 
further half hour at a gentle boil. If the wool is 
on shade it is then washed off. If not on shade 
the bath should be cooled down, the requisite 
additions made, and the boiling continued another 
half hour. Two to 5 per cent. formic acid may be 
used in place of the acetic acid. When using 
formic acid the addition of sulphuric acid is not 
necessary. 


Recipe No. 160. 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 
Direct Blue G O on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. Pre- 


pare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Direct Blue G O 
(Innis Speiden & Co., 46 Cliff St., N. Y.) 
25 lbs. Common Salt. 
Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour. 
Direct Blue G O is reasonably fast to sunlight 
and exceptionally fast to fulling and steeping. 
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New Machinery and Processes 


This department is designed to present from month to month a brief mention of new machinery, devices and processes 


being brought out in this country and abroad, that are of interest to the textile manufacturers, 


but of improvements on the market, the idea being 
machinery, etc., of interest to textile mill men. 


tis not a list of patents 


to present to our readers a systematic monthly record of new 


Whenever possible we endeavor to make a personal investigation of the new machinery and processes described in 


this department. 
from those who control the machines and processes, 


Anti-Friction Metal. The Glacier Metal 
Co., Richmond, Va., are putting on the mar- 
ket a metallic packing made of fine alloy of 
white metal shredded, being soft and pliable. 
It does not score the rods and shows no 
corrosion when it comes in contact with 
acids 

Spring Top Motion. Lupton & Place, Ltd., 
Burnley, Eng. An improved form of the 
spring top motion for looms which was first 
brought out by this firm three years ago. 
Cams have been substituted for the gears. It 
is stated that many looms equipped with this 
motion are running in Lancashire on sateens 
and other simple weaves and meeting with 
much favor 

Lace Dressing Frame. Manlove, Alliott & 
Co., Ltd., Nottingham, Eng. An improved 
frame for dressing lace. Both sides of the 
frame are adjustable so that the current of 
air for drying is directed to the center of the 
lace regardless of the width of the goods. 


Silk Finishing Machine. Hermann 
Schroers, Krefeld, Germany. An improved 
compound traverse for finishing silk goods. 
The pressure on the knives is regulated by 
air pressure in a cushion. Before being 
rolled on the beam the cloth is passed over 
an expander which removes all creases and 
folds 

Air Moistener. James Howorth & Co., 
Ltd., Victoria Works, Farnworth, Eng., have 
developed an air moistener called the “Cham- 
pion,” which is now being offered to the 
English trade. 


Scouring Wool. Gebrueder Schmid, Basel, 
Switzerland. A method of scouring wool 
which has been patented in Continental 
countries and is said to be giving good re- 
sults 


We invite machine builders and others to send us such information for this department. 


In the absence of such personal investigation we must necessarily rely upon information obtained 





Printing Process. Edward Siefert-Schwab, 
Neunkirchen, Germany. A method of print- 
ing the raised parts of fabrics woven with 
fancy weaves. The object is to produce 
changeable color effects. 

Electric Stop Motion. Textile Appliances 
Co., Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland. An improved 
electric stop motion which is said to embody 
several novel features. 


Ribbon Loom. A. Handschin, Basel, 
Switzerland. An improved ribbon loom 
which has been developed by two overseers 
in a Swiss mill. 

Drawing Frame. MHarold M. Briggs, 
Gotenburg, Sweden. A drawing frame in 
which a revolving tube is placed between the 
front and back rollers to impart twist to the 
strand. 


Spinning Mule. Paul Davoine, Lyons, 
France. A spinning mule which carries two 
rows of spindles. It is stated, that good re- 
sults have been obtained in preliminary tests 
of the machine. 

Spinning Ring. A. Salzmann, Zurich, 
Switzerland. A rotary self-oiling spinning 
ring which is claimed to embody a number 
of important improvements. 


Crepon Effects. Pignol & Heiland, Pots- 
dam, Germany. A loom for producing 
crepon effects. 

Picking Motion. Marklissa, Germany. An 
improved picking motion for over-pick 
looms. 


Loom Temple. G. Hunziker’s Erben, 
Zurich, Switzerland. An improved temple 
for looms which has been introduced into a 
number of Swiss mills. 





THE BURT COMBINATION SKYLIGHT 
AND VENTILATOR. 
Ideal ventilation consists in supplying 
fresh air to the interior of the building with- 
out lowering the temperature too far for 
comfort. Many methods have been em- 
ployed to accomplish this end and one of the 
most effective is that embodied in the Burt 
ventilator made by the Burt Manufacturing 
Co., 432 Main St., Akron, O. By means of 





this ventilator impure air, hot air, smoke, 
steam or gas is automatically carried out of 
the building without expense other than the 
first cost of the ventilators. 

The Burt ventilator is so constructed that 
when most needed, which is during perfectly 
calm weather, the ventilator will be effective 
in drawing the impure air from the interior 
of the building. Any movement of the outer 
air across the top of the ventilator causes an 
upward flow of air in the air tube, and the 
air that is next to the ceiling, the hottest air 
in the building, is drawn out. The ventilator 
prevents any back current of air and never 
becomes clogged with snow, ice or other 
substance, but always remains free and open. 
It is stationary and immovable, and, there- 
fare, will not get out of order or require any 
attention, and it is noiseless. The Burt ven- 


tilator is simple in construction, ornamental 
and moderate in cost. 

An important feature of the Burt venti- 
lator is that it serves as a skylight as well as 
a ventilator, by reason of the glass top 
The venti- 


shown in the illustration, Fig. 1. 





THE BURT VENTILATOR 







lator itself can be closed when desired with- 
out interfering with the passage of the light 
through the glass top. The ventilator is also 
made with a metal top, Fig. 2, to be used 
where additional illumination by means of 
the skylights is not required. 

The damper of the Burt ventilator is so 
constructed that the airshaft remains always 
free and unobstructed, whether the venti- 
lator is closed or not. In other ventilators, 
when the flat damper commonly used is 
partly closed, the air current strikes the 
damper and is deflected back into the room; 
while in the Burt ventilator, the airshaft 
being always wide open, the air current flows 
unobstructed to the top of the air shaft, where 
it escapes from the ventilator. Thus the 
“pulling power” of the Burt ventilator is far 
greater than that of any other stationary 
ventilator. As it is unaffected by air cur- 
rent, the Burt ventilator damper never 
moves from any position in which it may be 
set, whereas the flat damper is in constant 
movement and therefore requires frequent 
attention. 

The Burt ventilator leaves the airshaft 
open and unobstructed, consequently the 
“pulling power” is greater than where the 
flat damper is used, and for this reason a 





FIG. 2. 


smaller number of Burt ventilators is nec- 
essary to ventilate any building. The Burt 
ventilators are in use in the leading textile 
mills throughout the country and are fre- 
quently required by mill architects in draw- 
ing up specifications for new mill construc- 
tion. 
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THE ECONOMIZER AS AN INVESTMENT 
IN TEXTILE MILLS. 


BY GEO. H. GIBSON. 


The engineering features of economizers 
are generally well understood. Practically 
all engineers are agreed that they give sub- 
stantial savings in all power plants. While 
the scientific feature of economizers may be 
of interest to engineers only, there is a side 
that should be investigated by every textile 
mill owner who has to spend money for 
power, that is, the saving of fuel effected by 
economizers, and the financial returns they 
pay on the investment. As more than 250 
textile mills alone in the United States are 
using Green fuel economizers, it is evident 
that the economizer must be a paying propo- 
sition. 

While such matters as the reduction in 
cost of cleaning boilers, elimination of 
Strains, etc., are interesting, the economy 
can, however, be reduced to dollars and 
cents, showing that an economizer is a safe 
investment and pays a good return on the 
investment. The fuel saving varies consid- 
erably with conditions, but tests made on a 
few Green fuel economizers in textile mills 
have given these results: 


Per cent. saving in fuel bill. 


ee ee ae i ee ne 
a ee oe 12% 
OE a ae ee 
Frwin Cotton Mills, (Duke) ............... yy 
ge a) err ee 12 
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ee eC i : 


Chelsea Jute Mills 


The average saving in the above eight 
mills is 11.6 per cent. With these data we 
will figure through a practical example, but 
in order to be on the safe side, will assume 
that the saving in fuel amounts to only 10 
per cent. 

Operating 10 hours a day, 300 days in the 
year, with coal at $2.50 per ton, the saving 
in coal due to the economizer is $1,660 per 
thousand boiler horse power. Assuming the 
economizer costs $5 per h. p. installed, or 
$5,000 per 1,000 h. p., the annual cost saving 


per year amounts to 33 per cent. of the first 
cost. 


The interest on investment may be set 
down at 5 per cent.; the cost of maintenance 
is in many cases negligible, but for pur- 
poses of illustration is assumed to be I per 
cent. As evidence that this figure is 
not too low, it should be noted that 
the Green Fuel Economizer Co. guaran- 
tees repairs and maintenance for I per 
cent. of the first cost per annum. As for 
depreciation, many Green economizers in 
this country have been in use for over 30 
years, but let us assume I5 years as the life 
of an economizer. Depreciation can then be 
assumed at 5 per cent., for 5 per cent. of the 
first cost set aside yearly and compounded 
at 5 per cent. interest will produce a sinking 
fund by which the economizer can be re- 
placed at the end of 14.2 years. Adding 
these items together, we have 11 per cent. 
which should be deducted from the 33 per 
cent. saving figured out above, leaving 22 
per cent. as the net annual returns on the 
money invested in an economizer. On this 
basis the net annual return from an invest- 
ment of $5,000 amounts to $1,100. This 
saving would amount to about $22,000 at the 
end of 14 years. The economizer would thus 
not only provide for its own replacement, 
but would in addition return four times its 
tirst cost. All the above assumptions are 
conservative for the purpose. of showing 
what good investment an economizer is to 
an owner of a mill. 

It will be noted that the above example is 
figured out for ten-hour operating schedule. 
In plants operating 24 hours per day, the 
value of the coal saved per year will be 
much greater, while the fixed charges on 
the investment and maintenance of the 
economizer are the same. Thus, instead of 
arriving at 22 per cent. net return on the in- 
vestment, it will even run to 50 per cent. 
This, of course, is again dependent upon the 
price of coal. 

The above example shows how much an 
economizer will save in an existing plant. 
The proposition can be taken up in still an- 
other way. Suppose it is desired to increase 
the capacity of the plant now installed. This 
can be done by putting in additional boilers, 








grates, chimneys, etc., or it can also be done 
by the installation of an economizer. 

As the economizer heats the water before 
it goes to the boiler, it consequently relieves 
the boiler of considerable work, and it can be 
figured that in plants where the economizer 
Saves IO per cent. of the fuel biil, it would 
increase the capacity of the boilers by an 
equal amount, provided they were forced at 
the same rate as before. This is better than 
adding more boilers, as economizers cost 
only about half as much as boilers per square 
foot of surface, and at the same time gen- 
erate power from heat which would other- 
wise be wasted. 

Furthermore, the cost of attendance and 
maintenance on an additional boiler plant is 
of course considerably higher than on an 
economizer. From these figures it will be 
seen that if it is desired to increase the ca- 
pacity of a botler plant by only Io or 12 per 
cent., it is much cheaper to do this by means 
of an economizer than by installing addi- 
tional boilers. If the additional power de- 
sired is more than Io per cent. that already 
installed, it will then be necessary to install 
more boilers. In a case like this, part of 
the additional load can be carried by econo- 
mizers and the amount of boiler surface that 
would have to be installed will be greatly 


reduced. 
i 


STEAM TURBINES. 

Concerning the choice between steam tur- 
bines or piston engines for power in mill 
plants, F. W. Dean, of Boston, says in a re- 
cent paper: 

“There is no doubt that where electricity 
is to be used the turbine should be chosen. 
It is fully equal, if not superior, in economy 
to the piston engine. It requires less room, 
less foundation, less oil, the wear is almost 
nothing, and the fact that oil is not used in 
the steam renders it practicable to use con- 
densed steam for feed water. This is of 
great advantage in bad water districts, and 
means freedom from boiler difficulties, and 
the absence of water purification devices. 

“The turbine does not lend itself to belt 
driving, and in cases where electricity is not 
desirable the piston engine will hold its place. 


STEAM TURBINES 
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Such cases are mills where nearly all of the 
machinery operates simultaneously, as in 
textile mills, and in which there is an oppor- 
tunity for simple direct drives by belts or 
ropes. In this case the cost of installation 
and of fuel is less than by any other combi- 
nation. Where there are tools or machines 
that operate intermittently the electric sys- 
tem is advisable, and, in my opinion, direct 
current is to be preferred to alternating on 
account of the absence of power factor 
troubles. In many cases, however, it is not 
practicable to use direct current on account 
of the length of transmission. In some ma- 
chine shops I have known the power factor 
to be as low as 60 per cent., which means that 
the generator will give only 60 per cent.-of the 
power that it would give if the power factor 
was 100 per cent., which it would be if it was 
carrying a lighting or an electrolytic load. 
The other 40 per cent. takes the form of a 
wattless current which has no capacity to do 
work, and which vibrates back and forth be- 
tween the generator and motors, having no 
effect except to heat the generator, wires 
and motors. The wattless current, I under- 
stand, does not consume or waste power, ex- 
cept the equivalent of the heat generated. In 
chocolate factories the power factor I have 
found to be about 7o per cent. In any fac- 
tory where the load is intermittent the power 
factor will be low. 

“In regard to the reliability of turbines I 
know of a 500 k. w. turbine that has run 24 
hours per day without stopping for 11 
months. It was stopped for general exam- 
ination and showed no sign of wear. Nine 
cents were spent for repairs, and it was then 
started again. It then ran 14 months, 24 
hours per day, without stopping, and is now 
stopped for connection with a new switch- 
board. It will be examined, but the only 
known defect is slight leakage of a valve. 
Another turbine in the same house has made 
one run of three or four months and one of 
one month, both without stopping. It has 
not been used as much as the other because 
the other kept going. 

“In very large central power stations noth- 
ing but turbines should be given the slight- 
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est consideration, for they are the cause of 
the wonderfully low cost of power for the 
reasons above stated, which appear in such 
cases in maximum form.” 


_———$. GQ 


THE RENO INCLINED ELEVATOR. 


The use of inclined elevators or moving 
stairways for carrying the employes of tex- 


Wes 


a. 


Boston subway and shown in the illustration. 
This machine will carry by actual test 7,500 
passengers per hour, or about 120 passengers 
per minute either up or down. The object 
of the installation is to do away with the 
labor of climbing up and down stairs, and 
thus make the upper floors of a mill more 


accessible to the employes. In this way the 


IHE » ENO INCLINED ELEVATOR. 


tile mills between the various floors is one 
of the latest ideas to be put in practice by 
the Farr Alpaca Company of Holyoke, 
Mass., in their new mill. The eievator, in- 
stalled by the Reno Inclined Elevator Com- 
pany, 555 West 33d St., New York City, 
N. Y., is similar to those in operation in the 


strength of the operatives is saved and the 
top floors made as desirable as the first floor 
to all the workers. This is an important ad- 
vantage as every mill owner understands the 
advantages of the upper floors as regards 
increased light and air. 

The cost of operating the elevators is so 











small that it is hardly worth considering. 
For example, in the test made by the Boston 
transit commissioners a double file moving 
stairway of the type shown in the illustra- 
tion carried passengers at the rate of 500 for 
one cent for power for an elevation of 21 feet. 
sringing the passengers down requires prac- 
tically no power, and a machine, therefore, 
which can be reversed makes a very eco- 
nomical device for saving the labor of climb- 
ing stairs. The Reno Company has installed 
a large number of these machines in depart- 
ment stores, elevated railway stations. and 
subways, but it is only recently that they 
have taken up the question of equipping tex- 





FIG. 1. THE SELAS LIGHT. 


tile mills with the device. Some of their 
machines have been in operation for 12 years 
at only a nominal cost for maintenance and 
they show very little wear or depreciation 
during that time. 

The Reno inclined elevators have carried 
hundreds of millions of passengers without 
an accident and in fact it is hard to see how 
an accident or injury to the passenger can 


occur. They are operated by electric motor 


and provided with an electric brake, which 
in case the current is interrupted immedi 
ately brings the machine to a= standstill 
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They can be started and stopped by turning 
a switch and are in every way under perfect 
control. 

The moving treads are carried upon anti- 
friction wheels and the moving hand rails 
are made of steel chains with a special 
moulded rubber covering, producing a very 
neat and effective arrangement. All the de- 
sign and mechanical parts are the result of 
years of experience in building the machine, 
so that there is no question of their great 
utility and enduring qualities. 

The Reno Company also build a special 
line of inclined elevators or carriers for 
handling goods and material in process. 


THE SELAS LIGHT FOR TEXTILE MILLS. 

Selas light is a new system of gas lighting 
which has been introduced in German and 
English textile mills with very great success. 
It is an incandescent light with special ad- 
vantages for textile mills. The cost of light- 
ing with the Selas light is 70 per cent. less 
than with ordinary gas light. The mantles 
for Selas lamps are very small and being well 
suspended they can stand vibrations better. 





The mantles are sold at a low price and have 


to be renewed only once a year. li the lamps 
are exposed to heavy jars and vibrations an 
anti-vibrator can be used which takes up all 
motions without transferring them to the 
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lamp, and can be moved freely by the work- 
man at a machine or table. Fig. 1 illus- 
trates a lamp of 80 c. p. equipped with an 
antivibrator. 

[In some departments of textile mills the 
air is full of dust from the fiber. In order 
to keep this dust out of the lamps a well de- 
signed dust preventer is provided for. Selas 
light has many qualities which make it espe- 
cially desirable for textile mills. It is white 
like daylight and colors can be matched 
without difficulty. The intensity of light 
is always constant, it does not change by 





ANOTHER TYPE OF THE SELAS LAMP. 


fluctuations of the gas pressure because 
it is independent of the pressure in the 
gas main. The supply of air for a com- 
plete combustion of the gas is secured and 
consequently there is no deposit of carbon, 
either in the lamp or in the mantle. Fig. 2 
shows a larger lamp of 300 c. p. capacity. 
The system can be installed without interrup- 
tion of the service. 

The Selas Company has made mill lighting 
a specialty and is pleased to give the mill 
owner the full benefit of their experience. 
The company also furnishes a most reliable 
and economical gas singeing apparatus 
which has been in successful use for many 
vears. The combustion of the gas is com- 
plete and no deposit of carbon or soot is 
possible. The length of the flame is steady, 
the heat not excessive and much less than 
in the old burners. 


Further information and prices will be 
supplied by the company, which has estab- 
lished quarters at 90 West St., New York, 
where the light can be shown. 


a 


HIGH BOILER ECONOMY UNDER 
FLUCTUATING LOAD. 

That a combined efficiency of over 75 per 
cent. can be obtained under ordinary oper- 
ating conditions with automatic stokers 
under water tube boilers was again demon- 
strated by a recent test at the Middletown, 
Ohio, mill of the Wardlaw-Thomas Paper 
Co. The boiler under test was a Stirling 407 
h. p. unit with 4,074 sq. ft. of heating surface, 
fed by a Taylor gravity underfeed stoker. 
Island Creek coal of a heating value of 
i3,900 b. t. u. per pound was the fuel, its 
proximate analysis being as follows: mois- 
ture, 1.5 per cent.; volatile matter, 21.9 per 
cent.; fixed carbon, 70.55 per cent.; ash, 6.05 
per cent. ; 

Steam is carried at a pressure of about 105 
lbs. with no superheat, and the heaters de- 
liver the feed water to the boilers at a tem- 
perature of about 160° F. 

The test took place on July 6, 1910, and 
was continued for eight hours in order to 
minimize the chance of error. No attempt 
was made to keep the output ‘constant and a 
noticeable feature of the results is the fact 
that unusually good economy was obtained 
notwithstanding a variation in load from rat- 
ing to 78 per cent. overload. This remark- 
able flexibility. is due to the combined air 
and coal control peculiar to this type of 
stoker. 

The principal results are tabulated below: 


Cok DOGG G00 WOE 5 oii dc sdeacanses Ibs. 1,712 
Dry coal fired per hour ............... Ibs. 1,686 
Actual water evaporated per hour ..... lbs. 17,079 


Equivalent water evaporated per hour.. Ibs. 18,667 
Factor OF GURBOERTION. «6.06 6c.0ccec'050005 1.093 
Eyuivalent water per lb. coal fired .... Ibs. 10.90 
Equivalent water per lb. dry coal fired.. Ibs. 11.09 
Equivalent water per lb. combustible .. Ibs. 11.80 
Equivalent water per lb. sq. ft. h. p. per 


IE 5. cont cons cate aw euecenOeunn yee Ibs. 4.58 
3oiler horse power (mean of test) .... h.p. 541 
Per: GE CRE. ion atv o wide emt ohaes % 133 
3oiler horse power (Max. hour) ...... hip. 725 
Per cent rating (Max. hour) .......... % 178 


Combined efficiency ...........-.66--+ % 76.1 








TURBO-HEADS APPLIED TO PICKERS ON 
COLORED AND BLEACHED WORK. 


In carding cotton that has been dyed or 
bleached in the raw stock, there is usually 
trouble unless it is stored a few days and al- 
lowed to age so as to regain the natural 
moisture which it loses in the drying process. 
Sometimes the loss in weight in drying is as 
much as 4 per cent. 

When it is the stock 


necessary to run 


ee a te 


direct from the dryer various expedients are 
resorted to, such as sprinkling the cotton 
with water, steam jets under the apron of 
the intermediate and finisher, and sometimes 
softeners are used, or a solution of Glauber 
salts is sprinkled on the cotton before it is 
picked. 

Much depends upon the atmospheric con- 
ditions of the room. In damp weather the 
cotton will run without much trouble, but on 
dry days, when there is little moisture in 
the air,there will be trouble, depending more 
or less upon the character of the dyeing or 
the bleaching. 
mills causes more trouble than dyed stock. 


The bleached stock in many 


Some mills have their opening and picker 
rooms as well as the card rooms equipped 
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TURBO HEADS APPLIED TO PICKERS. 
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with humidifying apparatus, and to some ex- 
tent overcome the troubles that way, but the 
ordinary arrangement of such apparatus 
does not seem to overcome the difficulty so 
readily or in such a specific way as the in- 
stallation which we recently saw in a large 
Fitchburg mill. 

In this mill two Turbo-Humidifier heads 
were arranged as shown in the illustrations 
directly over the intermediate and finisher; 


' 


= 

a 

’ i | : 
mal’ 





pickers. The piping does not at all inter- 
the machine. 


\n automatic valve is so arranged that when 


fere with the accessibility to 


the picker stops the valve shuts off the spray 
and there is no danger of soaking the laps. 
The moisture can be regulated as desired 
and clear water or a solution of Glauber 
salt the spray, as 
the tank which supplies these heads is sep- 


salt or common used in 
arated from the main system, although the 
same compressor supplies the necessary 
With this arrangement, it is found 
perfectly feasible to run the bleached stock 
directly from the drier, as the cooling and 
moistening effect of the vapor restores it to 
its natural and makes it run as 
well as natural cotton, not only in the card- 


power. 


condition 
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ing, but through the drawing and spinning. 

The G. M. Parks Co., of Fitchburg, Mass., 
who made this installation, inform us that 
several other mills which are equipped with 
the Turbo-Humidifying system are making 
similar special installations for this particu- 
lar purpose, owing to the satisfactory results 
that have been obtained. While it probably 
would not pay a mill to make a special 
Turbo installation for this purpose unless al- 
ready using the Turbo-Humidifying system, 
those mills which are equipped with this sys- 
tem can very readily adapt it in this way 
without much additional expense and from 
the results. being obtained in the mill in 
question it would seem to be well worth 
while 


—@- - 


IMPROVEMENTS IN WOOL COMBING. 

he American Textile Machinery Co., 185 
Summer St., Boston, is now putting on the 
market improvements in worsted combs 
upon which they have been working for sev- 
eral years. 

The important feature of their devices is 
the doing away with fluted rolls and leather 
aprons. They also claim that the devices 
largely increase production and reduce the 
amount of noil, giving a supericr top. In 
some instances it is claimed to be able to do 
away with the second gilling. 

\nother improvement is a new dabbing 
motion which does away with brushes and 
which can be adjusted for any class of wool 
from Australian to coarse and wiry qualities. 
This motion is run at slow speed, usually 
one-half brush speed, and therefore stops the 
vibration of the circles, although not curtail- 
ing production. 

\mong other patented improvements they 
make a device which adjusts the rolls to the 
sliver, whether it is thick or thin, by simple 
adjustments that are made with the fingers, 
doing away with the spiral spring and 
monkey wrench. They also dispense with 


tar } ] 
tar wheel 


substituting a simple device 
which points all the fibers of the wool di 
rectly to the drawing roll, not allowing any 


to escape or get crossed. 





These improvements and attachments have 
been made to combs in a number of prom- 
inent worsted mills in this country as well as 
abroad and have been running for some time. 
At the company’s office a comb, fully 
equipped with all improvements, may be seen 
in operation by appointment. 


——— 2 


MOTOR DRIVE IN COTTON MILLS. 
BY JOHN W. FOX. 

Rapid progress in the application of elec- 
tric motors to textile machinery has placed 
a variety of interesting problems before the 
engineers who are engaged in this work. 
The electrification of a plant that was pri- 
marily designed for steam drive is not a 
simple problem if all the factors of conveni- 
ence and economy are given the proper de- 
gree of consideration. 

Consideration of the relative merits of 
group and individual motor drive is not al- 





FIG. I. 


ways of primary importance. For example, 
in making the change from steam to elec- 
tricity, not many of the cotton mills in the 
Carolinas have been able to eliminate more 
than 3 per cent. of the old shafting and belt- 
ing, thus necessitating group drive. This 
condition is due to’ the fact that most of the 
mills using electricity have what is called a 
“secondary” contract for power, guarantee- 
ing the supply of power for only a part of 
the vear. These plants have to fall back on 
their steam reserve when low water shuts off 
the external source of power; hence it is 
necessary to leave the shafting plan undis- 
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turbed so that all shafting can be quickly re- 
coupled to the head of the jack shaft as 
soon as circumstances demand. 

Hydraulic power companies depending on 
water 


storage 


make 
short term contracts for supplying power at 


reservoirs frequently 


low rates during periods when water is plen- 


tiful. In such cases the power supply is 


guaranteed for a portion of the year only, 
but it is never shut off until low water com- 
pels curtailment. 
called 


The purchaser of this so 
secondary maintain a 


steam plant to insure continuous operation 


power must 
of his plant when the electric power is shut 
c ff. Since the power 
continues the supply of 


company naturally 


electric power as 


long as possible, the purchaser invariably 


receives power from outside longer than 


called for by his 
The Chadwick 
Charlotte, N. C 


contract. 
Mill No. 2, in 


. was one of the first textile 


Hoskins 


mills to make a contract for secondary 


power with the Southern Power Company; 
while the contract covers a period of only 


six months, the mill had to resort to its re- 
serve steam plant only 6 1/2 days during a 
The rate for 
secondary power being low, the mill has had 
the advantage of very cheap power. 


period of eighteen months. 


The power is brought to the sub-station, 
shown at Fig. 1, where it is stepped down 
from 44,000 to 2,200 volts. 
in thus 


The equipment 
consists of three 1,000 
k. w. oil insulated water cooled single phase 
transformers, 44,000 to 2,200 


three throw, 


sub-station 
volts; one 
circuit 
breaker of 300 amperes capacity, a small 


pole, single type G 
motor driven pump supplying water to the 
transformers, and a switchboard consisting 
Light- 
electrolytic type are 
The 


of incoming and distributing panels. 
ning arresters of the 


erected outside the station. entire 
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equipment was made by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mig. ¢ his 
Hoskins mill, to an- 


ompany. station 


mill, various cotton 


gins, Paw Creek, three 


miles 2,200 volt, 3 phase, .60 
he mill wall through an 
the 


or incoming panel and 


switchboard in mull 


main 


1 


] } - th 
ineis tor the control Of the 


spindles 


and 600 he manufac 


ture of fine sheetings. The spinning frame 


on the third floor. cards and speed 


1 


are on the second or, and the loom 


the first floor. The mill was orig 


steam driven, but 


it is now equipped 


about goo 


with 


in Westinghouse 2 
phase, 60 cycle, CCL motors. The 


2.200 
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volt cables are carried in an iron conduit to 
each motor. The auto sfarters are mounted 
on the wall behind the panels. The line of 
primary and secondary busses are erected 
over the three-pole, throw, auto- 
matic, oil circuit breakers and connected to 
them; the 


double 


and circuit breakers are 
then neatly boxed in, with a door on the end 


busses 


for access to the switches. 


the card 1 the mi 5 ar 


from the ceiling over the cards and 


The 


om hung 
drawing 


frames. spinning room on the upper 


floor is driven from this room, the belts to 


the spinning frames passing up through the 
floor. By putting up about 35 feet of new 


shafting with the necessary hangers and pul- 


possib'e to eliminate the entire 


length of the 


leys it was 
main shaft in this room, the 

shafting taking the place of the heavy 
mains and permitting direct belting to the 
motors. Fig. 2 the the 


shows motors in 
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card room, driving spinning frames above 
and speeders below. There are 3 slubbers, 
4 coarse, 8 intermediates and 24 jack frames. 
The spindles run from 1,o0orr. p. m. on the 
coarse frames to on the fine 
frames. All motors have center flanged 
paper pulleys and run at full load speed of 
850 r. p. m. 


1,000 fT. p. Mm. 


As before stated, all the main 


line shafting was uncoupled and left “dead, 
yet ready to be recoupled in case of neces 
sary recourse to the steam drive. 

Fig. 3 shows the spinning room with a to- 
tal of 25,600 spindles. There are 50 frames 
of warp and 50 frames of filling, each frame 
having 256 spindles per frame. The produc- 
tion is 54s and 60s warp, and 50s and 8os 
filling. As above mentioned, these 
are driven from the card room below. 
results in a light, 
sult 


frames 
This 
clean room. The same re- 
obtained if the 


driven by individual motors. 


would be frames 


were 


Fig. 4 shows a section of the weave room 
drive. This room looms, 40 
inches wide, producing sheetings of 80 by 


contains 600 


72, and g6 by 100 construction, warp and 
filling on the latter being 60s and 8os, goods 


measuring 6.80 to 7.75 yards respectively. 
All line shafts in this room weft left intact, 


excepting the section coming through the 


wall from the main drive. The first coupling 
was “broke” and a hanger put up to support 
the end of the first length of the main shaft. 
The motors were belted both ways to elim- 
inate as much counter belting as possible 
and thus get the benefit of “initial power” on 
each line shaft. 

The cost of equipping this mill with mo- 
tors, belting, pulleys and wiring was $13,000, 
or about $13 per h. p. When operating the 
steam plant, the indicator cards showed an 
average of 850 h. p.: 


with the electric motors 


the indicating wattmeters show about 10 
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cent. less. The de- 


to retain the previous rate of produc- 


per 


sired 


mill management 
tion, and a special effort was made to retain 
the same on shafting with the elec- 
tric motors as was made when operating by 


speeds 


steam. Asa result, the production is about 


the same, but the power consumption has 
dec | tl 


lecreased; this was undoubtedly due to the 


care taken in the 


motor installation. 
There are still a great many manufactur- 
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THE BUSH TERMINAL. 


Keen competition in the textile branches 
has made the question of increasing profits 
almost secondary to that of effecting com- 
mon sense economies. The products of the 
industry being to a great extent necessities, 
wasteful methods are not only ruinous to 
the manufacturer but to the 


well, and therefore the foremost representa- 


consumer as 








VIEW OF 


who look at 


ers 


and 
This 


because it 


first 
comparisons on a h. p. 


the power cost 


nN ake basis. 


reasoning is manifestly wrong, 


has been demonstrated beyond a doubt that 


change from steam to electric power re- 


its in an increased product; many promi- 


nt mill met record 
resulted in an increase from 
\s the 


of product is about 5 per 


are willing to go on 


hat the change 


average pow er 


cost 


per 

cent. (depending on the kind of goods manu- 
factured), the mill (to use the 
rds of a prominent New England agent) 
] 


management 


‘would be justified in doubling the power 


cost if a gain of 7 per cent. could be made.” 
his gain is often made when a change from 
team to electric power is made, due to the 
more 


constant and even speed of the motor 


rive compared with the engine drive. 





THE BUSH PIERS AND WATERFRONT. 


tives of the trade have of late turned their 
attention to the problems of trucking and 
insurance as two items which, while they 
seem to result in the greatest outlay with 
the smallest returns, offer the best 
tunities for reforms. 


Oppt T- 


For this reason many dry goods mer- 
the 
commercial developments of South Brooklyn 
where, with the aid of the 
Company, 


chants are evincing great interest in 


Bush Terminal 


and 


manufacturers wholesalers 


are conducting their shipping operations 
without the cost and troubles of intermedi- 
ary cartage, and where insurance rates have 
been reduced to a minimum. 

In New York City proper, as in all great 
commercial centers where manufacturing, 
wholesale and residential districts have out- 
grown their original confines and are over- 


lapping each other, the freight transportation 








problem is serious. Miles of congested 
streets separate the best known and oldest 
wholesale sections from the piers, the rail- 
road depots, the warehouses and _ factory 
locations, and other miles of congested 
streets separate these from each other. The 
waste in cost of labor represented in truck- 
ing, in loss of time, and in breakage in city 
transit, runs into millions each year. 

One large textile corporation, which 
moved from the old dry goods district to 
South Brooklyn, reported after a time that 
it had effected an annual saving of $13,997. 
How was it brought about? A bird’s-eye 
view of the Bush Terminal will serve as ex- 
planation. The waterfront along the Gov- 
ernment channel is lined with great piers 
designated to offer wharf accommodation to 
the freight steamers which bring from and 
carry to all parts of the world, the goods 
which form the basis of our commerce. 
Back of these piers is an extensive series of 
fireproof warehouses, where merchandise 
not required for immediate use can be held, 
and behind these warehouses is located a 
great union railroad terminal where cars for 
every road reaching the city await the 
freight from steamship or railroad. Here 
“the land carrier meets the ocean-borne 
commerce” and in order to establish direct 
connection between the two, the company 
has established a ‘private terminal railway, 
the tracks of which extend into every corner 
of the plant. 

Back again of the railroad terminal is 
located the keystone of the whole plant—the 
chain of great factory and loft buildings of 
steel and concrete, where the merchants can 
manipulate and distribute the crude or man- 
ufactured products brought to their doors by 
the steamships and railroads. Underlying. it 
all is a network of pipes and wires controll- 
ing a double system of fresh and salt water 
fire sprinklers, steam for manufacturing and 
heating, and electricity for power and light. 
Farther back, we find the boundary line of 
Third Avenue, and then a series of model 
tenements erected by President Irving T. 
Bush, for the purpose of concentrating and 
systematizing the labor market of the sec- 
tion, and offering the workers in the loft 


THE BUSH TERMINAL 
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buildings the advantages of modern and sani- 
tary homes of a kind which it is absolutely 
impossible to find in other wholesale dis- 
tricts of the city. 

The loft buildings are the key of the 
entire plant. Incidentally, they turnish the 
solution to the problems referred to above, 


= — 





IRVING T. BUSH, PRESIDENT BUSH TERMINAL CO. 


with which the textile trades are confronted. 
These structures are about 700 by 75 feet, 
six stories high, and contain on an average 
375,000 square feet each. The various floors 
are capable of sub-division into minimum 
spaces of 5,000 square feet. It is more than 
interesting to watch the methods by which 
tenants take advantage of the opportunities 
offered them. Qut-of-town shipments are 
received at the doors of the lofts in the orig- 
inal cars. There is no unloading and loading 



























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































into trucks at the pier or in the railroad 


yard, there is no carting through crowded 
city streets to the consignee. He receives 
his goods as they are sent from the East or 
West, the South or from Europe—and he 
has not paid a cent in excess of the regular 
N York freight rate, because the Bush 
lerminal Company is the accredited terminal 
agent of all the roads reaching its yards 
in ids reach it 


verse process is followed in the 


ase f outgoing merchandise. The tenant 
wishes to make a shipment to another city, 
or several shipments to various and widely 
separated points. As soon as the goods are 


packed, he notifies the Bush Terminal Com- 
pany, his landlords. <A car is waiting at the 
platform below by the time the goods are 
readv to go down the elevator. The mo- 
ment they are taken from the tenant’s floor, 
his responsibility for them ceases. The 
Bush Company is responsible for them until 
they are stored away in the car waiting be- 
low, and then the railroad assumes the re- 
sponsibility. A powerful electric engine 


car out from between the loft 
buildings, across the freight yards, and the 





draws the 


shipment is under way. If it is a shipment 
by water, the Bush Terminal railway estab- 


1 


lishes the connection between the pier and 


\llusion was made above to a saving of 
$13,997, recorded in one year by 4 prominent 
firm. These figures were furnished by 
Messrs. Faulkner, Page & Co., who are 
mong the Bush tenants. In a statement 
sisned by Mr. Edward D. Page, the com- 


Below you will find a comparison of our ex- 
n for storage based on the actual figures of 
the year 1907 and the actual status today. The 
nsurance given in the 1910 column was the actual 
disbursement for the year 1909, as is also the 
‘mount of saving on cartage which, however, has 
been saved to our consignors rather than to our- 


1907. 1910. Saving. 
Labor te $4,732 $5,018 
Rent nce Gees 9,780 3,495 
Insurance Liste ae 3,252 5,060 
Cartage 668 


.$14,841 
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less extra expenses viz: 


Private telephone line. . $498 
Messenger service .... 340 

ROROR ccc ksh cicdeae peer 844 
Wet SAVIN AMAGEUG oi. csiccs ci ii cece vcews  SEROP 


If one firm can effect savings like these 
by simply changing the location of its ware- 
house and shipping rooms from one district 
in the metropolis to another, it stands to 
reason that others are inclined to study the 
situation closely and to consider the advisa- 
bility of following suit. It is the general 
impression throughout the trade, and in 
many other industries as well, that modern- 
ism in shipping operations must sooner or 
later take the place of antiquated methods, 
and the Bush system is one of the latter-day 
forms which seems to be crowned with suc- 
cess. President Irving T. Bush, of the Bush 
Terminal Company, who has made a close 
study of the situation, is convinced that a 
change is imminent and in discussing present 
conditions he said: 


The evil is glaring and every merchant is aware 
of it. There is hardly a large business house in 
New York City which could not reduce its operat 
ing expenses if commercial traffic congestion were 
not a fact. There is a deal of traffic in the streets 
§ New York, and in those of other industrial cen- 
tres, which does not belong there. If every truck 
moving over the circuitous route of Manhattan to 
a railroad or steamship terminal were removed, 
the remaining traffic could be easily handled. It 
seems to me that a great deal of the freight com- 
ing to Manhattan could be diverted. Freight in 
transit could very properly be sent to outlying 
points about New York direct from car to car or 
from boat to car. When we consider the great 
obstruction formed by every truck, and the com- 
paratively small volume of goods that one truck 
‘an carry, and its relation to the very much larger 
capacity of the steamship or railroad floats. it 
would seem that there is a waste effort and a ne- 
glect of opportunity somewhere. 

One of the principal causes for all this trouble 
grows from the fact that the land back of and 
about the piers is not being properly utilized. The 
mistake was made-in the past. Erastus Wimans 
once likened South street on the East River, and 
West street on the North River, to a girdle 
strangling the commercial life of New York. This 
may be an extreme statement, but the cutting off 
of the waterfront from the uplands by a broad 
public thoroughfare has made it impossible on the 
one hand to establish along the Manhattan shore- 
line suitable facilities for ocean-borne freight com- 
merce and, on the other, to reach it without in- 
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ructures, 
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MANHATTAN 


operly bel 


should 


1ERMINALS, PRODUCED BY INADEQUATE 


n Or located close t iwethe eK 
[t seems to me that the proper way tc place these various shipping and commercial 
ls lies in the utiliz agencies at the head of the majority of 

Railroad yards, n Manhattan, because the land i 
be ploved and the sug 


TYPICAL BUSH LOFT. THE DETMER WOOLEN 





ARRANGEMENTS, 


It is impossible, of course, 


otherwise 
the buildings 
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FREIGHT TRAIN BACKING UP AT THE DOOR OF A BUSH TERMINAL BUILDING. 


A VIEW OF THE BUSH LOFT BUILDINGS. 








now standing there would naturally and properly 
be ridiculed. But there is no reason why newer 
locations should not be developed along better 
lines. In developing the Bush Terminal plant, I 
have had the present troubles of Manhattan in 
mind, and have endeavored to create a system 
which will minimize, if not eliminate, all waste 
effort and expense in shipping. 

Every time a merchant finds that his goods are 
unduly delayed in transit through the city, despite 
ruinous charges paid for their transportation, he 
involuntarily wishes that his plant were located in 
a more favored spot. If things get so bad that he 
finally decides upon moving, the city stands in 
grave danger of losing one of its valuable assets 





If he moves to the new section in South Brooklyn, 
New York has not only suffered no loss, but has 
become a gainer by reason of taking an obstruc- 
tion away from the streets of Manhattan. If, on 
the other hand, he moves to Jersey, the city has 
lost in taxes, in credit and in reputation. It 
stands to reason, therefore, that the development 
of outlying districts, like the South Brooklyn sec- 
tion, offers the only remedy, not only for New 
York, but for all port cities similarly located and 
harrassed. 


iaiaileiateiediiiadditea tin 
The imports of wool into the United 
States for the manufacture of carpets 
amounted to 136,220,511 pounds valued at 
$16,706,728 in 1909, or more than double 
that imported in 1908. The increased im- 
portation has continued in 1910, amounting 
in the first four months to $5,203,876, 
against $4,827,022 in the same period in 
1909, and $1,993,843 in the 1908 period. 


THE BUSH TERMINAL 





PORTION OF THE BUSH TERMINAL CO.’S UNION FREIGHT RAILROAD YARD AND SOME OF THE NEARBY FIBER STORES, 
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A CARTHAGINIAN LAMP WICK. 


The interesting deposit of antiques dis- 
closed by the excavations from the sea 
bottoms made under the direction of archae- 
ologist Merlin off the coast of Tunis include 
a large number of objects of daily use, 
among which is a Carthaginian lamp pro- 
vided with a wick. The “Deutsche Zeitung” 
refers to the discovery as follows: This wick 
which dates from the 2d century B. C., has 
been carefully examined and it has been 
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determined beyond question that it is made 
of flax fiber. Thus a question which has 
long engaged the attention of archaeologists 
is solved. The question of what kind of ma- 
terial the wicks of antique lamps were made 
of has long puzzled investigators, who have 
advanced various theories in regard to them, 
including the claims that they were made of 
elder pitch, oakum, payrus and the hair of 
animals. Now it is established beyond ques- 
tion that in old Carthage the lamps were 
equipped with wicks made from the flax 
fiber.—‘*Deutsche Wollen-Gewerbe.” 


The imports of wool into Havre, France, 
for 1909 were 10,497 bales as compared with 
26,770 bales in 1908, 26,128 bales in 1907, 
and 38,841 bales in 1906. 































































































































































































Mill News 


Those interested in receiving early and more complete investigated information of projected new mills, enlargements, 
improvements, fires, facts and gossip of the trade are referred to the TEXTILE ADVANCE NEWS, issued weekly by the 


publishers of the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD, at $15.00 per year. 


See pages in advertising section for other Mill News. 


COTTON. 


New Mills. 


Georgia, Monticello. An architect has been en- 
gaged to prepare plans for the Jasper Cotton 
Mills. As noted previously, this will be a 10,000- 
spindle mill. 


*Massachusetts, Fall River. Contract has been 
awarded by the Charlton Mills for power equip- 
ment which will include a cross compound steam 
engine to be used in operating the main mill and 
a low pressure turbine of 850 h. p. to be used in 
developing electrical power for operating the 
weave shed, elevators and for some of the spin- 
ning. It is proposed to operate the turbine en- 
gine with the exhaust steam from the main en- 
gine. Construction work is progressing rapidly. 
The original intention to finish the weave shed 
first has been abandoned and the spinning mill, 
eu.gine house and storehouse are being con- 
structed first. It is now proposed to get the ma- 
chinery in operation in the spinning mill and have 
this department running smoothly by the time the 
weaving department is ready for yarn. 


North Carolina, Chapel Hill. The T. F. Lloyd 
Mig. Co., incorporated several months ago with 
capital stock of $200,000, has organized with Thos. 
F. Lloyd, president; Louis Lloyd, vice-president; 
W. S. Robinson, secretary, and J. W. Pritchard, 
treasurer. At the time the company was incor- 
porated it was said a cotton yarn plant of 10,000 
spindles was proposed. Thos. F. Lloyd was 
formerly proprietor of the Alberta ‘Cotton Mills 
and Mr. Pritchard was president of the Blanche 
Hosiery Mills, formerly operated as_ separate 
plants, but which were later taken over by the 
Durham Hosiery Mills and are operated as Dur- 
ham Hosiery Mills No. 4. 


*North Carolina, High Point. Contract for the 
erection of buildings for the Pickett Cotton Mills 
has been awarded to the Central Carolina Con- 
struction Co. of Greensboro, North Carolina. As 
noted previously, the plant will have 12,000 spin- 
dles and 300 looms to be operated by electric 
power froin the High Point plant of the Southern 
Power Co. Lockwood, Greene & Co. of Boston, 
have prepared plans 


*North Carolina, Salisbury. C. C. Adams has 
been elected president of the Hambley Mfg. Co. 
and Gilbert F. Hambley, treasurer and manager. 
A 50-loom damask plant is being constructed and 
will be in operation about January 1, it is ex- 
pected. The company has authorized capital stock 
of $125,000 

*North Carolina 


earlier report n 


Smithfield. 
struction 


As noted in an 
work has been com- 


pleted on buildings for the Ivanhoe Mfg. Co. 
5,120 spindles and accompanying equipment for 
manufacturing yarns will be installed at first, al- 


though there is space for double this amount of 
nvachinery. 


*North Carolina, Thomasville. Machinery 
equipment has not been installed as yet in the 
Jewel Cotton Mills, but they hope to begin this 
work soon and to start manufacturing before Dec. 
1. As noted in an earlier report, fine combed cot- 
ton yarns will be the sole product. The capital 
stock of this company is $100,000. J. L. Armfield 
is president; T. J. Lillard, treasurer, and C. H. 
Boyd, superintendent. The plant will be operated 
by electric power and 6,048 spindles will be the 
equipment. 


“South Carolina, Chesnee. Contract for con- 
struction work for the Chesnee Mills has been 
awarded to the Fiske-Carter Construction Co. 
Track to be used in hauling the building materials 
to the site is in progress and excavating for the 
foundation is well under way. W. E. Burnett, 
president of the First National Bank of Spartan- 
burg, is president and treasurer, and J. N. Cudd, 
also of Spartanburg, is vice-president and general 
manager. 


*South Carolina, Laurens. Efforts are being 
made to complete organization of the Connemara 
Cotton Mills Co. and arrange details of plant in 
the next few weeks. The company. was chartered 
with capital stock of $400,000 in July. J. Adger 
Smith, Jr., president and treasurer of the Watts 


Mills, is the leading promoter of the Connemara 
Cotton Mills Co. 


*South Carolina, Newberry. W. H. Hunt has 
been elected president of the new Oakland Cotton 
Mills, John M. Kinard, vice-president, and F. N. 
Martin, secretary. Twenty per cent. of the capi- 
tal stock has been called for October 10 and as 
soon as this is in, application will be made for a 
charter. They expect to begin manufacturing 
when the next cotton crop is ready. Plans of this 
company have been reported previously. A 
20,000-spindle and 600-loom mill to be operated by 
electric power on print cloths will be erected. 


*South Carolina, Prosperity. Plans for the pro- 
posed cotton’ mill will probably be completed at 
an early date as considerable capital has been 
subscribed, sufficient it is said to organize a $200,- 
ooo company. Dr. J. S. Wheeler will be president 
and will have associated with him in the enter- 
prise Dr. Geo. Y. Hunter, president of the Bank 
of Prosperity, and W. W. Wheeler, president of 
the Peoples’ National Bank. A _ 10,000 spindle 
mill is projected. 


“Virginia, Martinsville. By Oct. 1 the Martins- 











ville Cotton Mill Co. will begin manufacturing 
cotton sheetings with 18,000 spindles and 446 
looms. This company was incorporated last June 
with authorized capital stock of $525,000 and has 
erected a main building 4 stories high, 140 by 200 
ft., 2 storage warehouses, 100 by 150 ft., 1 story 
high, steam and electric power plant, etc. Z. T. 
McKinney is president and R. L. Walker is treas- 
urer and buyer. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 
Alabama, Florence. A 250 h. p. steam engine is 
being installed in the Ashcraft Cotton Mills and 


the plant will resume manufacturing as soon as 
the engine is ready. 


*Canada, Ontario, Cornwall. In addition to in- 
stalling a cop dyeing plant of 30,000 pounds 
weekly capacity, the Canadian Colored Cotton 
Mills Co is installing a roving and beam dyeing 
plant, capable of producing 25,000 pounds weekly, 
in the Canada Mill. 


*Georgia, Fitzgerald. Contract has been 
awarded by the Fitzgerald Cotton Mills for 140 
automatic looms It was rumored several months 
ago that the Fitzgerald Cotton Mills would add 
a weaving department to use the yarns which have 
heretofore been sold. The matter was dropped 
for a time, but a few weeks ago was taken up 
again. E. K. Farmer is treasurer and buyer and 
John H. Mayes is superintendent. 


Maine, Augusta. The auxiliary electric power 
plant of the Edwards Mfg. Co. has been started 
up. A new addition to the slasher room, 55 by 40 
ft., 1 story high, is in progress of construction. 
Increases have been made in the cotton opening 
department, picker room and carding room. In 
addition, five new speeders, 2 slashers, new warp- 
ers and new looms have been installed. 


Massachusetts, Clinton. Contractors are work- 
ing on the new mill for the Lancaster Mills. The 
steel frame for the first story has been completed. 


Massachusetts, Lowell. Looms are to be in- 
stalled in the lower storehouse of the Hamilton 
Mfg. Co. on Middlesex St., and workmen are re- 
modeling the building preparatory to the setting 
up of this machinery. 


*Massachusetts, Millbury. Repairs at the Hol- 
brook Mills of Edward F. Rice & Co. are being 
completed and manufacturing will be resumed in 
a few days. 


*Massachusetts, Monson. Repairs and improve- 
ments in No. 1 plant of A. D. Ellis & Co., which 
have been in progress since May, are completed 
and manufacturing has been resumed on full time. 
A 2-story brick engine house and a weave room 
have been added and the entire plant has been put 
in first class condition. 


*Massachusetts, New Bedford. The Dartmouth 
Mfg. Corp. has awarded contract for the 4-story 
brick addition to enlarge the storehouse. Work 
will be started at once. 

Massachusetts, New Bedford. The Gosnold 


Mills Co. will build an enlargement to the ar 
penter and machine shop of wood construction 
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Massachusetts, Newburyport. A new engine is 
being installed in the Warner Cotton Mills. 


*Massachusetts, Shirley. Two of the six looms 
being installed by the C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co. 
were set up this week. Old looms are being re- 
placed by this new equipment. 

Massachusetts, Williamstown. The John S 
Boyd Co. has completed the installation of new 
machinery which will increase the production 
Corduroys and velveteens are manufactured. 


*New Hampshire, Dover. Work on the new 
storehouse of the Cocheco department of the 
Pacific Mills is progressing rapidly. It will have 
capacity of about 20,000 bales of cotton. 


New Jersey, Bridgeton. Arrangements have 
been made by Geo. W. Preston & Co. of Paterson 
for the removal of their plant to Bridgeton some 
time during October. They make Turkish towels, 
face cloths, bath mats and other Terry cloth 
novelties on 15 looms, selling the product direct 
and through Nathan & Greer Co., New York. 
The present equipment is insufficient to keep up 
with the demand for their products and the new 
plant will have approximately three times the 
capacity of the Paterson plant. 


New Jersey, Florence. A large brick addition 
is being built by the Florence Thread Co. and 
when finished will make a substantial increase in 
the capacity of the plant. 


*North Carolina, Burlington. The new dye 
house built for the Glen Raven Cotton Mills Co. 
is ready to start up. Some change is to be made 
in the lines manufactured by this concern, details 
of which have not been announced. At present 
they make colored cotton cloths and 4s to I5s 
warp yarns for the market on 3,000 ring spindles 
and 100 looms. 


*North Carolina, Durham. Good progress is be- 
ing made on the addition to the bag factory of the 
Golden Belt Mfg. Co. This addition will be three 
stories high, 75 by 120 ft. 


*North Carolina, Lenoir. The proposed in- 
crease in the capacity of the Moore Cotton Mill 
Co. is contingent on subscriptions being received 
for the full amount of the recent increase in cap- 
ital stock from $80,000 to $150,000. If sufficient 
capital is interested to enable them to carry 
through their plans for enlargement, 2,400 addi- 
tional spindles will be instaled. This will give a 
total of 5,376 spindles, the amount of machinery 
for which the buildings were constructed. $91,000 
has been paid in common stock and $36,000 of the 
preferred stock has been subscribed, while addi- 
tional capital is in sight to bring the total up to 
$140,000. 


Pennsylvania, Reading. Joseph Bancroft & 
Sons of Wilmington, Del., are making consider- 
able improvement to the Reading Cotton Mills, of 
which E. S. Jenckes is the manager and Samuel 
Long the superintendent. 150 new looms are now 
being installed and new carding machinery is also 
being put in to take the place of some of the old 


equipment which is being thrown out. The plant 
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with the new on the erection of the additions planned last June. 














t ooms, 300, which are operated on Machinery equipment has béen purchased which 
s which are converted into shade and will increase the plant to 25,088 spindles and 600 
The plant is now running one-hali looms. 
‘ ¢ } . foal] abdail -.%. 5 ‘ 
ee ee Es ‘South Carolina, Yorkville. The York Cotton 
; Mills are now installing 160 40-inch looms, con- 
*Rhode Island. Central Falls. Work has been tracted for several months ago. In April the 
bad cn thi rge additions for the Waypoyset stockholders voted to increase the capital stock 
Mic C About a year will be required for the from $150,000 to $300,000 and to displace twisters, 
he proposed enlargement, outlined warpers and reels with weaving machinery. 

P Texas, Cuero. While plans for the reorganiza- 
South ¢ Bamberg. Machinery equip- tion and enlargement of the Cuero Cotton Factory 
nt to be installed in the Bamberg Cotton Mills have not been completed, it is reported on good 

sed with the exception of water authority that the capital stock and plant will be 
g app n which they are interested doubled 





Sout Carolina, Camden Work has been Mills Starting Up. 


























1 ' > recently rep irted idditi yn to the North Carolina, Concord. As noted in an 
I f the Hermitage Cotton Mills. It consists  earfier report, the Roberta Mfg. Co., incorporated 
Iditior tory to the present structure a din June with capital stock of $100,000, has suc- 
is 1 be equipped with pi ming 4! d carding ma ceeded the Dowell Mfg. Co. of Concord. Manu- 
net 5 the equipment of this department > facturing will be resumed just as soon as the new 
en ‘ ep the spinning and w company can make preparations. 26s to 30s 
~ ms - time. While the VOT! 1 single and ply yarns will be made as formerly on 
it gress, the company wlll gen- 4.064 ring spindles and 2,000 twister spindles, 
plant and make some increase operated by water and electric power. John C. 
power equipment Rankin of Lowell, president of the Lowell Cotton 
Saath Carcii Gaffney Wicihin ‘ua dase the Mills, has been elected president of the new com- 
aa iiiian ty the BHaawick Mills pany; E. F. White of Concord, treasurer. P. M. 
Pepe: : ee = a . Keller will remain as superintendent and buyer. 
be equipped ready itor operation 15,000 spill 
1 364 | s are now being inst illed In North Carolina, King’s Mountain. At a meet- 
ection wit this enlargement, the capital ing of the stockholders of the Phoenix Mfg. Co., 
vas increas m $150,000 to $250,000 last recently incorporated to take over the plant of 
Construction work was started on the addi the Lula Mfg. Co., organization was perfected 
May and decision made to resume manufacturing at 
‘ ; once. J. C. Plonk has been elected president and 
Sout Car Liberty Contract has just ae ae, meals : tai diene 
’ 1 | XN. LNObDE , Secretary and treasurer, 


















by the Calumet Mig. Co. for the 





North Carolina, Rutherfordton. The Cleghorn 
ted in june Mills Co, has begun manufacturing. This com- 


















; —e ae The Lockhart Mill pany was incorporated last November and is a 
South Carolina, | ; manes rhe as eaers ws” reorganization of the old Levi Cotton Mills. 
nearly n pieted the installation Of macnin 
‘ he v building, and will begin the manu- Virginia, Roanoke. About October 1 the Twine 
ture of print ths in No. 1 mill Mills Corp. will begin manufacturing. This is the 
Newberry. The Mollohon Mfg new company which took over the plant of the 


Roanoke Mills Mfg. Co. and is headed by T. T. 
l’ishburn of Roanoke, and W. C. Ruffin of Mayo- 
dan, North Carolina. During the past few weeks 
the buildings have been overhauled and repairs 
made and the machinery cleaned and put in good 
condition \ new boiler has also been installed. 


wberry Cotton Mills are nego 
Southern Power Co. for elec- 
plants. Both mills at pres- 
with steam power plants. The 
ybtained from the Newberry trans- 
ich the Southern Power Co. is 
construct. It is said about 1,200 Ny emanations 
uired for the Mollohon plant and WOOLEN 
r the part of the Newberry Mills 7 


nged to electric drive 





New Mills. 
tSonth Carolina. Rock Hill An increase has *Massachusetts. Lawrence. The first story of 
been made in the equipment of the Aragon Cotton 4] sections of the new merino yarn mill of Wm 
Mills, including 8,000 new spindies and 280 looms, Whitman & Co. is completed and on some sec- 

















giving total equipment of 22,500 ring spindles and tions work has been started on the second story 
560 looms. The capital stock is $390,000. Alex. . 
Long is president, treasurer and buyer and A. T. *Massachusetts, Lawrence. The new mill of the 
Brown, superintendent. J. P. Stevens & Co., New U. S. Worsted Co., on the old flour mill site near 
York, are the selling agents the Falls bridge, will be 4 stories high, 75 by 250 
*South Carolina. Simpsonville. Good progress ft. J. S. Searles of Lawrence, is the contractor. 


being made by the Simpsonville Cotton Mills *South Dakota, Sioux Falls. Wm. Appleyard, 


head of the woolen mill project, is due here Oc- 
tober 15 and will begin at once to get the plant 
in shape and install machinery. There has been a 
feeling lately that the project has fallen through, 
but this is not the case, and there is no doubt the 
mill will be started, as property has been pur- 
chased and something done toward getting it in 


shape for manufacturing. 





Enlargements and Improvements. 

*Canada, Ontario, Carleton Place Bates & 
Innes, Ltd., are equipping the old machine shop, 
as noted, but they are not increasing their plant, 
simply moving the felt machinery from the pres- 
ent mill into the machine shop building to relieve 
the crowded condition 





*Connecticut, Shelton. The addition to be built 
to the plant of Sydney Blumenthal & Co., Inc., 
contract for which has just been awarded, is to 
enlarge the stock and shipping rooms and to give 


better office facilities. It will be 4 stories hig 
50 by 120 ft 


SU 


Connecticut, Stafford Springs. A new water 
wheel has been installed by the Fabyan Woolen 
Ci 

*Connecticut, Stafford Springs. Work is well 
under way on the new boiler house of 
ren Woolen Ci When completed all t 
in the ll 1 oncentrated in the new 
space two upper fioors of the mill bought 
from the Stafford Worsted Co. will be used for 
weaving, 40 looms being installed on the top floor 
and 20 looms on the floor below. On this equip- 
ment 30 looms are new, as noted previously. The 
first floor will be used for dressing, spooling and 
twisting and all the machinery in the plant for 
these purposes will be concentrated on this floor 
One new dresser has been added in this depart- 
ment. A concrete floor has been put in the base- 
ment and this room will be used for finishing. A 
new hydro-extractor has been installed in this de- 
partment. By this arrangement the dressing, 
spooling and finishing will be done in the mill re 
cently purchased, while the carding and spinning 
will be done in the old building. There will be 
ample room for additional machinery when all 
these changes are completed. 
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*Georgia, Smyrna. Negotiations for the Con- 
cord Woolen Mills by A. T. Cox Co. of Atlanta 
have been completed and they will take over the 
business at once. The A. T. Cox Co: has under 
consideration plans for adding to the capacity of 
the mill 


Michigan, Kalamazoo. The Kalamazoo Blanket 
Mills. manufacturers of horse blankets, are con- 
structing an enlargement to their plant. 


Minnesota, Fergus Falls. The Fergus Falls 
Woolen Mills Co. has awarded contract for an 
addition which will cost about $3,000. This com- 
pany succeeded the old Fergus Falls Woolen Mills 
several months ago and at that time reported that 
they would add a knit underwear department. I. 
J. Boyun, manager and buyer of the concern, was 
formerly connected with the Fergus Falls Knit- 
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tention to the Fergus Falls Woolen Mills (¢ 


ting Works, but withdrew to devote all of his at 


New Hampshire, Marlboro. Electric power is 
being installed by the Monadnock Blanket Mills as 
an auxiliary to the water power at the lower mill 
The upper mill has steam auxiliary to water 
power. In addition to this improvement, five 96 
inch, 25 harness, box looms are being installed 








*“New York, Amsterdam. Construction work 
has been started on the addition to the plant of 
McCleary, Wallin & Crouse, Inc. It will be 4 
stories high, 30 by 260 ft., and as noted previ- 
ously, will be equipped with 12 sets, 60 inch cards 
and 2,000 wool spindles. 


Pennsylvania, Chambersburg. A lease of the 
Chambersburg Woolen Co.’s plant has been se 
cured by the Melville Woolen Co. for one year 
from Sept. I with the privilege of buying, and it is 
probable some changes will be made. The Mel 
ville Woolen Ca.’s plant at Fredericksburg, Va 
was destroyed by fire, as noted, only the pants de 
partment being saved. Five sets of cards and 25 





looms will be operated at Chambersburg 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Fifty thousand dol 

lars is to be expended by William F. Read & 

Sons Co. on a new addition to their large mill at 


12th and Jackson Sts The operation will consist 








of a 5-story brick and concrete weaving shed, 3: 
by 200 ft., and will be started at once. They are 
manufacturers of silk and wool dress goods and 
are now operating 428 looms on this f fab 
rics, which they sell direct tl m 

office in this city and in their sales 


rooms. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Model Mills 
Co., with capital of $250,000, Thomas Boggs pres., 
Samuel R. Boggs vice-pres., Louis G. Greene sec 
retary and manager, and George W. Boggs treas., 
are equipping three floors of their large five-stor 
new brick and concrete mill at Westmoreland and 
Kensington Ave., with 50 looms, on which they 
will manufacture Wilton, Brussels and Ingrain car 
pets and rugs. The mill is operated and lighted 
by electricity and is one of the most up-to-date 
in the Kensington section. 






y 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The J. R. Bunting 
Co., with a capital of $100,000, L. F. Graff, pres., 
and W. H. Rogers treas. and supt., operating 1 
garnett, 3 pickers and 1 willow on felt mattresses 
at 532 to 536 South Third street, are arranging 
for the erection of a new building in the rear of 
their present plant, to be located at American and 
Locust Sts Contractors are now figuring on 
same. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Wabash Mills 
Co., Nixon St., above Leverington Ave., Mana- 
yunk, whose plant was partly destroyed by the 
falling of a large tank from the top of their build- 
ing, are arranging for the rebuilding of the front 
portion of the mili, which it has been necessary 


uy» tear down. The operation has already been 
commenced and will cost in the neighborhood of 
$12,000 New machinery will also have to be 


added, as the old equipment was destroyed They 
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are manufacturers of carpet and blanket yarns and 
wool spun cotton yarns in skeins and tops. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Jonathan Ring & 
Son, Inc., has awarded contract for a 2-story ad- 
dition, 300 by 60 ft. 


*West Virginia, Keyser. Contract has been 
awarded by the Patchett Worsted Co. for the 
sprinkler system to be installed. 

Mills Starting Up. 

Maine, Skowhegan. Manufacturing was re- 
sumed about three weeks ago in the Marston 
Worsted Mill. A meeting of stockholders will 


officers 


be held shortly to elect 


ee 


SILK. 


New Mills. 


*New Jersey, Passaic. The Dundee Silk Thow- 
ing Co., recently incorporated, has organized with 
Samuel Birnbaum as president, treasurer, super- 
intendent and buyer, and manufacturing will be 
started in Passaic, about November, with 7,000 
spindles. The previous report that Robert Speirs 
of the Spiers Silk Co. controlled the Dundee Silk 
Throwing Co. is incorrect. Mr. Speirs simply 
holds one share of the stock and acts only as an 
adviser. 


New Jersey, Paterson. Siff & Cohen, who 
operate a broad silk plant in the Reinhardt Mill 
No. 1, have ordered 120 new looms which will be 
installed in Mill No. 2 at an early date. 


*New Jersey, Paterson. The new silk mill 
started by Joseph Fortinsky will be operated 
under the style of the Newark Silk Co. in the 
Sowerbut Mill. Twenty looms will be operated 
on broad silks, beginning operation Sept. 27. Mr. 
Fortinsky was formerly connected with the Man- 
hattan Silk Co. 


New York, New York City. A. and M. Levy, 
whose plant, the Manhattan Ribbon Co., Paterson, 
New Jersey, was recently destroyed by fire, as 
noted, have started manufacturing at 124th St., 
and First Ave., New York City, with 30 ribbon 
looms. Warping machinery and other auxiliary 
equipment recovered from the fire in Paterson 
will also be installed to balance the installation. 
They are operating under the name of the Arling- 
ton Silk Co 


*Pennsylvania, Forest City. Silk throwing ma- 
chinery is being installed in the new branch mill 
of the Klots Throwing Co. Their main plant is 
at Scranton. New York office is at 487 Broadway. 


*Pennsylvania, South Bethlehem. The Wyan- 
dotte Silk Mill at Northampton Heights is com- 
pleted and the final preparations are being made 
to begin manufacturing. The building is 50 by 
150 ft., 2 stories and basement, of brick construc- 
tion and was designed by Herman Seltmann, vice- 
president and manager of the company. 8.000 
spindles for commission silk throwing have been 
installed. Mr. Seltmann was formerly connected 
with D. G. Dery’s silk mill at Catasauqua. 
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Pennsylvania, York. 


E. & H. Levy of New 
York, silk manufacturers, have arranged with the 
Chamber of Commerce to establish a ribbon fac- 
tory here which will give employment to 400 oper- 


atives. The main office of E. & H. Levy is lo- 
cated at 72 Greene St., New York. 





Enlargements and Improvements. 


Connecticut, Middletown. Cheney Bros. of 
South Manchester, Conn., have leased the mill of 
the York Silk Mfg. Co. at Middletown, formerly 
known as L. D. Brown & Co.’s mill. Part of the 
mil! will not be operated by them and for the 
present at least they intend to run only the weav- 
ing department, which contains about 265 looms, 
shipping warps from South Manchester. Cheney 
Bros. consider the arrangement a temporafy one. 
All business in connection with this branch will 
be transacted from the office at South Manchester. 
No new machinery will be required. 


*Connecticut, Willimantic. Contract has been 
awarded by the Windham Silk Co. for the erec- 
tion of their new 3-story mill to the J. W. Bishop 
Co. Work will be started immediately and it is 
expected outside work will be completed by 
Dec. 1. The wooden structeure which at present 
occupies the site of the proposed new mill at 
Valley and North Sts., is to be removed. 


New Jersey, Newton. Plans have been prepared 
for a dye house for the Valentine & Bentley Silk 
Co., which will be 110 by soft. when completed. 
Preliminary construction work has already been 
started. 


Pennsylvania, Darby. The Griswold Worsted 
Co. has resumed the manufacture of Tussah silk 
which was discontinued several years ago. Ma- 
chinery for the manufacture of silk is being in- 
stalled in that part of the plant which was for- 
merly the silk mill. The worsted department is 
being operated on mohair yarns. 


Pennsylvania, Mayfield. An enlargement is to 
be built to the plant of the Mayfield Silk Co., Inc., 
which will double the present capacity. A new 
power plant also is to be constructed. Plans have 
been prepared by Architect Dixon of Scranton, 
About $40,000 will be expended. 


*Pennsylvania, Scranton. W. A. Lush Silk Co., 
recently reported building an addition, have com- 
pleted this enlargement and machinery is now 


being installed. 
SS eee 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Connecticut, Bridgeport. Construction wo-k 
has been started on an addition to the plant of 
Alb. & E. Henkels to be vsed for the manufacture 
of torchon laces. The contract calls for the com- 
pletion of the building early in November and it 
will be equinoped by the middle of November. 
This addition will practically double the capacity 
of the plant. 


*Connecticut, Norwalk. Machinery is being in- 
stalled for the Dresden Lace Works, the new com- 
pany which will occupy the addition recently built 
for the Muller Gloria Mills. 








Charles F. Tripp has accepted the position as 
overseer Of spinning at the Chas. J. Amidon & 
Son mill, Hinsdale, N. H. He comes from Bridg- 
ton, Me. 


Alfred Goodwin, superintendent of the yarn de- 
partment at the Orr Felt & Blanket Co., Piqua, 
O., has severed his connection with that company. 


Henry Tilson, overseer of dyeing at the Aetna 
Mills, Watertown, Mass., has resigned and is suc- 
ceeded by Alfred Peplar, who formerly held this 
position for a great many years. 


A. E. Forward, overseer of carding at the So. 
Acton Woolen Co., So. Acton, Mass., has been 
promoted to the position of superintendent. 


J. P. Ryan, overseer of finishing at the Ken- 
nebec Mills, Fairfield, Me., has severed his con- 
nection with that company and has accepted a 
position with the Berkshire Woolen & Worsted 
Mills, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Wm. Bushman has been appointed overseer of 
the winding department at the Sulloway Mills, 
Franklin, N. H. He succeeds Mr. Clark, who 
has resigned. 


Herman Andrews has been engaged as overseer 
of drawing at the Harrison Yarn & Dyeing Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I. He was formerly engaged at 
the Atlantic Mills, Providence, R. I. 


Joseph E. Earnshaw, assistant engineer at the 
Fisher. Mfg. Co., Fisherville, Mass., has resigned, 
to accept a similar position at Woonsocket, R. I. 


John Dauber, Jr., has accepted a position as 
assistant mechanic at the United States Finishing 
Co., Norwich, Conn. He was formerly employed 
in a similar position at the Manville Co., Man- 
ville, R. I. 


Walter C. Hadley has been named as successor 
to Harry B. Harley as superintendent of the 
American Printing Co., Fall River, Mass. Mr. 
Hadley was formerly head designer at this com- 
pany and has been in their employ for 25 years. 


Joseph R. Glennon, superintendent of the New 
Bedford Spinning Co., a branch of the N. E. Cot- 
ton Yarn Cc., has severed his connection with 
that firm. 


Kirke N. Roberts, for some time past in the 
employ of the Taunton Knitting Co., Taunton, 
Mass., is to represent them on the road as travel- 
ing salesman 


Arthur E. Thomas, superintendent of S. Len- 
nard & Sons mill at Dundas, Ont., Canada, has 
severed his connection with that company, to ac- 
cept a similar position with Princess Underwear, 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 

Daniel P. Clark has been appointed supcrin- 
tendent of the Felters Co., Miilbury, Mass., for- 
merly known as the Bowden Felting Mills Co. 
He succeeds Albert H. Hyde. Mr. Clark has 


Personals. 


been in the employ of this company a great many 
years. 


W. F. Campbell, formerly assistant overseer of 
spinning at the Patterson Mig. Co., Kannapolis, 
N. C., has been appointed overseer of spinning 
at the Wennonah Mills, Lexington, N. C. 


Thomas W. Harvey, for the past three years 
superintendent of the Prattville Cotton Mill, 
Prattville, Ala., has resigned. 


J. C. Keller, formerly superintendent of the 
Lula Mfg. Co., King’s Mountain, N. C., has 
taken charge of the carding department at the 
Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va. 


D. E. Edwards has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the Prattville Cotton Mill, Prattville, Ala., 
in connection with being overseer of weaving. 
He will have cherge of the interior of the miil. 


J. H. Hines, formerly superintendent of the Mer- 
timack Mills, Huntsville, Ala., has accepted a po- 
sition with the Mayes Mfg. Co., Mayesworth, N. 
C., as superintendent. 


F. C. Craddick has resigned as superintendent 
of the Dickson Mill, Laurinburg, N. C., and will 
devote all of his time to the Waverly and Scot- 
land Mills. 


J. W. Brown, who for several years has been 
superintendent of the Cowpens Mfg. Co., Cow- 
pens, S. C., has been promoted to the presidency 
of the same, succeeding his father, R. R. Brown, 
recently deceased. 


W. R. Brown, master mechanic at the Clinton 
Mill, has succeeded Mr. Loflin as superintendent 
of the Lydia Mill, Clinton, S. C. 


T. L. Clark, for many years superintendent of 
mills in Texas, has accepted the superintendency 
of the new mill at Albany, Ga. 


George Bliss has accepted the position as over- 
seer of finishing at the Earnsdale Worsted Mills, 
Clinton, Mass. He comes from the Beoli Mills, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


It is reported that R. G. Reilly, who recently 
took the position of superintendent of the Gos- 
nold Mills, New Bedford, Mass., will be given the 
position of agent recently vacated by Geo. H. 
Booth and that Charles P. Moody, at present 
overseer of the carding department, will be pro- 
moted to the position of superintendent, left va- 
cant by Mr. Reilly’s change. 


James Adams, superintendent of the Gosnold 
Mills, New Bedford, Mass., was presented with a 
handsome diamond ring by the help employed un- 
der him, when he severed his connection with the 
mill. Mr. Strongman, agent and treasurer of the 
mill, made the presentation speech. Mr. Adams 
was very much surprised, but in accepting the 
ring he urged the overseers and employes to work 
as faithfully for the new superintendent as they 
had for him. y 
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THE FOREMEN AND SECOND HANDS OF THE BOSTON MFG. CO., AT WALTHAM, MASS. 


Top row standing, leftto right—John Keough, second hand at No. 3 Weave Room; Alfred Olsen, second hand at No. 4 
Weave Room; 






George Wilson, superintendent of the Dominion 
Textile Co., Windsor, N. S:, Canada, has severed 
his connection with that company. 

Paul A. Schwartz has been appointed designer 
for A. L. Sayles & Sons, Granite Mill, Pascoag, 
R. I. Mr. Schwartz formerly held this position, 
but some time ago entered the employ of the Cor- 


cord Mfg. Co., Penacook, N. H. 


Jos. Dudley has accepted the position as over- 
secr of ring spinning and spooling at the White 


Elmer Saulneir, boss weaver; George Jones, consulting engineer; Geo. Parmenter, Jr., boss colored room; 
boss comber room; Wm. Begley, second hand of spooling; Timothy Connolly, boss carder; Thomas Kelley, 
Second row, standing —William Powers, second hand cloth room; James 

, boss finishing room; Patrick Kelley, second hand finishing room ; Joseph Greenwood, second hand machine shop; 
Paul Burke, boss of spooling; John Boland, second hand finishing room; Wm. O’Hearn, second hand of slashers; Frederick 
Second row, seated—Richard Walworth, boss mule spinning; Daniel Carey, boss dyer; 

Dyer, boss ring spinning; Christopher St. George, master mechanic; Jeremiah Rearsley, boss carpenter; Fred Libby, 

First row, seated -John Gaynor, second hand of card room; James Borous, second hand ring spinning. 








Frank Lowell, 
second hand twisting; 
McQuestior 











Timothy Keena, boss quiller. 

















Starr, second hand mule spinning. 



















son, superintendent 
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Rock Mill, White Rock, R. I., succeeding George 
Goff 


Peter Touchett has accepted the position as 
overseer of carding at H. T. Murdock & Co., 
Proctorsville, Vt., succeeding C. T. Booth. 


\. S. Pratt has been appointed superintendent 
of the Edgemere Mfg. Co., Great Barrington, 
Mass. He was formerly employed at the Edwards 
Mig. Co., Augusta, Me 


Charles F. McGill has accepted the position as 
overseer of finishing at the Kennebec Mills, Fair- 
field, Me. He comes from the Pondicherry Co., 
Bridgton, Me. 


Charles Waicott, treasurer of the Newmarket 
Mfg. Co., Newmarket, N. H., has been appointed 
treasurer of the Atlantic Cotton Mills, Lawrence, 
Mass., succeeding H. B. Richardson. 
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Albert Gill has been appointed superintendent seer of carding at the Clinton Cotton Mills, Clin- 
and designer at the Colwell Worsted Mills, Provi- ton, S. C. He comes from Greenville, S. C. 


dence, R. I. He was at one time employed at 


i 
| 
The Empire Cloth Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. J -- Kerley has been appointed overseer of | 





carding at the Ossage Mfg. Co., Bessemer City, 
W. T. Waterhouse has accepted the position as N. C. He comes from the Anchor Mills, Hunters 
overseer of carding at the Kennebec Mills, Fair- ville, N. ¢ 

ficld, Me. He comes from the Brown Mills, a et ‘ i ‘ , si 

eg James J Burns, ormerly employed at the 

, Earnsdale Worsted Mills, Clinton, Mass., has ac- 

W. H. Hassett has been appointed superintend- cepted a position as overseer of finishing at the 
ent of the Springfield Blanket Co., Holyoke, Narragansett Worsted Co., No. Oxford, Mass 


I 











Mass., succeeding Walker Ainley. 






F. O. Benson, overseer of dyeing at the Mo- 
W. H. Gibson, Jr., has accepted a position as hawk Valley Cap Factory, Utica, N. Y., has sev- 
overseer of weaving at the new Alice Mills, cred his connection with that company 











Fasley, S. C He comes from the Monaghan a OR 9 eg ; 
Mills Greenville. §. C Frank Harvey, for a number of years overseer 
’ ’ of finishing at the Sawyer Woolen Mill, Dover, N. q 
Thomas D. Crumley, formerly of the Globe H., and who left their employ some years ago 
Mill, Wonsocket, R .I., has accepted a position has again entered their employ as overseer of fin- 
as second hand in the spinning department at the ishing, now being owned and operated by the 
Grosvenordale Co., No. Grosvenordale, Conn American Woolen Co 









1 ————._ 
C. M. Ellictt has been appointed overseer of | 







finishing at the Faulkner & Colony Mfg. Co, DEATHS. 
Keene, N. H. He comes from Racine, Wis. — 








































Charles Pellerin has been appointed master me- Wm. T. Galey, president of the Aberfoyle Mills | 
chanic at the N. D. White & Sons mill, Winchen- Corp’n, Philadelphia, and senior member of the ' 
don Springs, Mass. He comes fromthe Amoskeag firm of Galey & Lord, selling agents of New 
Mig. Co., Manchester, N. H York City, died at his home in that city at the { 

ace iio veare » jee ive = > wife an i; 

Walker Ainley, superintendent of the Spring- ee at, a urvived by a wife and | 
field Blanket Co, Holyoke, Mass., has severed 7 met } 
his connection with that company On account o! Wm. Strickland, overseer of the drawing and 

| health. Mr. Ainley has been in the employ ot spinning department at the Queensbury Mill, ut 
this company for a great many years. i Somersworth, N. H., died suddenly at his home a 

i eh Sete ; y i in that town, September 2, at the age of 49 years. | 

Mathew J. Fagan has been appointed overseer The cause of his death was ptomaine poisoning. 
of finishing at the Massachusetts Reformatory, Mr. Strickland had worked Wednesday afternoon 
Concord Junction, Mass, He was formerly em and was not thought seriously ill until an hour ial 
pioyed at the C. A. Root Co., Uxbridge, Mass. before he died s he 

John F. Miller verseer of carding at the Mer- \lbert T. Trudelle, 19 years old, was scalded to 
chants Mfg. Co., Fall River, Mass., has been ap- Geath Monday morning, Sept. 12, while at work 
pointed superintendent of the Silver Lake Co., 11 the engine house at the Whittenton Mills, : 
Newton, Mass Taunton, Mass Trudelle, who was one of the | 

Chas. H. Boyd, overseer of carding at the Mayes riage eae wey 0 Ss OG WS Oe Cn | 
Mfg. Co.. Mavesworth, N. C., has resigned and the steam imto a mower engine when the steam 
has been appointed superintendent of the new ites burst. niling the room with live anaes He 
lewell Mill. Thomasville. N. C was terribly scalded, but ran out of the room and | 
: , ’ up a ridor te the outer door of the engine | 

W. W. Owens has taken charge of carding and room, re he fell dead 
spinning at the Wennonah Mills, Lexington, N. C a : nS , ee | 
He comes from Charlotte, N. C ee eee, ee oe ee ae eee 

. . department at the Lockwood Mills, Waterville, 

W. N. Phiilips has been promoted from second Me., died suddenly at his home. He had been in 
hand to overseer of carding at the Otteray Mills, good health and his sudden death was a great 
Union, S. C shock to who knew him. 

















W. T. Hall, from the Bellwill Mill, Wilmington W. J. MacF 


irlane, overseer of dyeing at the | 
] 






has resumed his old position as overseer Webster Woolen Mills, Sabattus, Me 
of weaving at the Ossipce Mills, Elon t F 





College, 





n atr p 





o New York City. He is survived by 
























J. B. Loflin, superintendent of the Lydia Mills, Hugh Parks, Sr., president of the Franklinville 
Clinton, S. @, has resigned on account of a com- Mfg. Co., Franklinville, N. C.. died at his home 
. °4 ’ . > 1 
plete breakdown of his health. at the age of &4 years He had been in poor 

I 
. health for several vears. but was it considere 
lr. M. Crocker has resigned as overseer of card- — a ¥ oa - i a re er eae a h idere : 
ing at the Clinton Cotton Mills, Clinton, S. C., G@Pgerous ae er ee ee 
Ss 1 T tz) He had been engaged in the cottor business since 
to accept a similar position with the Newberry a ; ' . D 
Cilian Wie Neabues. & C - 1858 and is survived by a son, Hugh Parks, Jr., 





who is secretary and treasurer of the Franklinville 
David Harrison, Jr., has been appointed over- Mfg. Co 
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New Publications. vs the Northrop Loom, by John M. Hey; 7 

Preparation of Cotton for Fine Spinning, by N 

Any work noticed under this head can be obtained man Jones; Designs for Dobby and J cquard Fab 
rough the office of this journai. ns } \.E. G. Brookes: ‘High Pressure Gas 
in Textile Mills, by Charles Walton 

nt in Historic Textile Fabrics, by Henry 
. ‘ . Si: al adness; The Child-Laber Problem, by T. L. - 
Lwé GES hensche Verlagshandlung. ¢tts; Crossed Warp Effects, by W. W. Marland; 
teal C ; P ner volume EO cert Commiunication: “Thin Place” Feeler, by H. R 
ye \ urner: Communication The Effects of “Gait 




















ned himself chiefly t [he Textile Industries; by William S. Murphy, 
the industry, omit issisted by leading experts in Textile Techn 
hinery and vev: The Gresham Publishing Co., 34 Sout 
ine re mpton St., Strand, London, Eng.; 180 pag: 
tanding of the text per vol., 6 1/2 by 10. Price per vol. $3.00. 


k s 









re in every way [his is a work worthy of the great industry 


mendat nd w pe that the example will which it treats Three volumes are now re 
1 fol ind it is expected the other five will appear at 















ng is an abstract of the contents of the first rate of one every three months. The aim of th 

books. ti ‘ ‘ s in G : ith: has been to adapt it to the requirement 
1. by Prof. Guertler: Textile fibers, cottor f the general student as well as to the ne 

jute, ramie, wool, mohair umel hair, f the mill mar The entire work w form acon 

ldy, natural silk. mineral fibers Spinning f ple t i int f all branches of the textile indu 


n, cotton waste, flax, tow, hemp, jute, carded try Che first three volumes comprise the thr 
len yarn, worsted yarn, silk waste, artificial silk, parts dealing with textile fibers, the prepar: 
: Finished yarn f textile fibers, carding, combing, drawing and 
1c: Weaving. knitting spinning, the last named part extending into the 
enterie. lace curtains and felts yurth volum« [he volumes are well printed and 

Vol. 3 Washing, bleaching and dyeing, by Dr bound, and would in every respect be a valuable 
Wilhelm M { hemicals. mordants and dve addition to any private or public library The 


bea ff hing. bleaching ind dveing textile three volumes now ready can be seen at our 























Work, V rofits; by H. L. Gantt; 194 Guide and Directory of Embroidery Industry 
page . by 7 t/2: J Engineering Magazin: Oswald Mayer, 504 Shippen St., West H 
Price $2.00 boken, N. J. 


















\ iper his directory, known as the O K Guide of t 

H S ) é juest t Embroidery Trade, contains a list ot the embr 
th uthor | g years ot hard study ery manufacturers in the United-States and | 
n hapter on The Application of th la, giving details of the plant, including 

Scientific Method to t Labor Problem, a pape: number and character of the machines It 


ind tl y the hand machine 
Techn wy; t Compensation of Workmen; Day stablishments. Nearly 500 firms are listed in t 
Work: I W ork k Work with a Bonus two sections. It is estimated that about 8,500 e1 
nit Worl ! Fixing Habits of Industry ployes find work in this branch of the industry 
t t ipter is based on a paper It centers largely in New York, New Jersey and 
f Cotton Pennsylvania They intend to publish the book 
| lly hereaftes Price is $1.00 
Mr. Gantt’s t ( nd experience set forth in — 













tail in these chapters, probably in mucl TI 

< oo detau o, Som vel ee manutacturer wi George Moores, Secretary, 40a Market St 
‘ be willing to carry into bis m Er aCaEe The book Manchester, England 

y study and give the mill man many valu- The first issue of this journal begins with 

ae Soe Seereeee the efficiency Of historical sketch in which the development of the 

— Textile Institute is traced from its beginning on 

Sept. 11, 1907, when J. H. Lester, M. Sc., and 

Journal Manchester Textile Society; Vol George Moores, F. R. S., both of whom are well 

2; Mas ter (Eng.) Municipal Schoo f known to our readers, discussed the work of the 

logy ice 55 International Association for Testing Materials, 

econd volume of this Journal contains the whose convention at Brussels they had recently 

following articles: Ring Spinning at Continuously attended. The Journal gives an account of the 


i Varying Speeds, by G. H. Cooke; The Textile In- aims of the Institute, and a report of the pro- 
a 


Textile Institute Journal; 36 pages, 6 by 9 3/4 























lustry in Hungary, by J. Bolgar; Mill Organiza- ceedings at the inauguration on April 22, 1910 
tion, by J. Crompton; The Evolution of the Power This is followed by a list of the officers and found- 
loom, by Prof. T. W. Fo The Lancashire Loom 


ation members. 








Business Literature. 


The Saco & Pettee Roving Frames; The Saco & 
Pettee Co., Newton Upper Falls and Bidde- 
ford, Me. 

[his is a very attractive catalogue describing 
the improved roving frame built by the Saco & 
Pettee Co. The design of the new frame has been 
revised throughout with the object of increasing 
the efficiency and ease in operation. The parts of 
the frame are ] 


machine tool finished and inter 
changeable, a feature that will be greatly appreci- 
ated by manufacturers. There are now 2,000 of 
the improved roving frames in operation and actual 
as well as prospective users will find the catalogue 
yf value because of the rules for making calcula- 


e 
tions and the yarn and twist tables which are 


cluded in the volume. 





National Motor and Belt Driven Air Compressors; 
The National Brake & Electric Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

\ 68 page catalogue containing much useful 


information regarding the adaptability of com- 
pressed air for industrial purposes, together with 
an illustrated description of the various types of 
National air compressors manufactured by the 
National Brake & Electric Co. Few manutfactur- 
ers have familiarized themselves with the uses of 


compressed air and yet it is an important develop- 
ment which offers great possibilities in industrial 
fields. 


Yale Door Checks; Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
York and Stamford, Conn. 

This is a 40-page catalogue illustrating and de- 
scribing the extensive line of door closing devices 
manufactured by the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
They include several improvements that our read- 


ce should investigate. 


New 


The Gilbert Wood Split 

Co., Saginaw, Mich. 

An attractive pamphlet of 39 pages containing 

an illustrated description of the Gilbert wood split 
pulley. 


Pulley; Saginaw Mfg. 


“Power Control”; The Woodward Governor Co., 
Rockford, III. 

We have received the August issue of “Power- 
Control” published by the manufacturers of the 
Woodward governors. An interesting feature is 
a history of the Woodward Governor Co. from its 
organization in 1870 to the present time. This in- 
cludes three views of the Woodward plant at dif- 
ferent periods in its history, in 1873, 1893, and at 
the present time, showing clearly the great de- 
velopment that has resulted from a small begin- 
ning. Those interested in this subject will be 
placed on the mailing list upon request. 


The Burt Oil Filters, Exhaust Heads and Ventila- 
tors; The Burt Manufacturing Co., 432 Main 
St., Akron, O. 

This is an attractive catalogue of 111 pages de- 
scribing the various products of the Burt Mfg 
Co., including oil filters, exhaust heads and venti- 
lators. 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES 
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Rice & Sargent Corliss Engines: Providence En- 
gineering Works, Providence, R. I. 

This is a new 55-page bulletin showing a num- 
ber of installations of the Rice & Sargent’s Corliss 
engines. It describes and illustrates the construc- 
tion in detail, especially those features enabling 
engines to be operated at high speeds. There are 
also data regarding floor space, horse power rat- 
ings, rope driving, etc. The bulletin will be of 
nterest to all power users. Copies will be for 
warded on application. 





A 42-page pamphlet 


yh] illustrating and describing 
rious types of high 
Bl 


pressure blowers manufac- 
company. The cata- 
a detailed account of the construction 
and operation of blower 1 contains many ex 


tured by this well known 


Saving Made in Boxes. 


\ great many manuiacturers of textile products 
buy their boxes made up by local concerns, with- 
out apparent realization of the amount to be saved 
by buying the boxes in shook form. The shook 
is the box in knocked-down form. Being shipped 
in car lots they are very much cheaper than the 
made-up boxes, inasmuch as the local manufac- 
turer of made-up boxes has to pay a higher 
freight rate on his material, which comes in the 
rough, and the loss in the manufacture of the 
made-up boxes is no small item, all of which the 
consumer pays for in the end. 

Again, the manufacturer of made-up boxe 
ing in small quantities, has to pay 
price for his rough stock 

One of the 


s, buy- 
a much higher 
largest manufacturers of box 
shooks, crating materials, cloth boards, etc., viz: 
the Peart, Nields & McCormick Co., 
Market Sts., Phiiadelphia, believe that there is an 
pportunity for textile manufacturers to save a 
great deal of money in this direction and in their 
advertisement, which appears on another page in 
this issue of the Textile World they 
point out some of the advantages of buying direct 
from the manufacturer ‘ir mills are located 
right in the territory of the standing timber, 
a saving in freight alone 


15th and 


Record, 





which they claim gives 
of better than $2.00 on each thousand feet of lum- 
ber. They invite correspondence with 
turers and will be pleased to advise 

saving will be on the amount 


manufac- 
them just 
what the of material 


in this line they are using. 


——__——_e—_ ee 


The Arabol Mfg. Co. 


Finishing compounds of tried excellence for 
bieaches and print work, as well as cotton piece 
goods are made in great variety by the Arabol Mfg. 
Co., 100 William St., N. Y. City, who make a spe- 
cialty of sizings and finishing compounds and 
alizarine assistants, for the use of textile manufac- 
turers. The latest addition to their staples is Bel- 
licosa, a new and efficient sizing material. 
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Geo. D. Mayo Machine Co.’s Outing. 


[The employees of the Geo. D. Mayo Machine 
Ce ff Laconia, N. H., recently enjoyed their 
fourth annual outing at Lake Shore Park, about 
six miles distant from Laconia 

Nearly 350 were in the party that made the trip 

1 the steamer Goy. Endicott, especially chartered 
for the occasion. They were very fortuate in hav- 
ing a beautiful day and the trip on Lake Winne- 
pesaukee to the Park was not the least pleasant 
feature of the occasion 

On arrival at the grounds the program, consist- 
y of twenty different athletic events, was suc- 


cessfully carried out. Different floors in the works 

were matched against one another and were vic- 

torious in the order of first, second and third 
loors Sports included canoe races, land races, 
umping, tug-of-war, etc. Dancing was provided 
r those socially inclined 


At four o’clock they boarded the steamer for a 
beautiful two hour sail among the islands of the 





ke 
The entire expens¢ the outing was borne by 
company ncluding the dinner in the pine 
g é 1usic and the steamer. This has been 
their custom since this outing feature was inaug 
+ } 
1WalCG 
In spite of the depression that has been felt in 
me branches of the knitting business, this com- 


pany has made a record output of the new Mayo 


111 automatic knitters. Last year they sold 2400 
the new model machine and up to September 


+] ig ae 1 a t 
Ist of is year they sold over 1500 machines 


$$$ 


Notice of Removal. 


National Association Manufacturers. of 





which John Kirby, JIr., is president, has removed 

‘ral offices from 170 Broadway to 30 
Ch street, one of the twin Hudson terminal 
buildings. The association's growth during the 


past few years necessitated more commodious 
rters than could be obtained at the Broadway 
ress The new location is adjacent to steam- 
ship piers, and is directly connected by tunnel with 
he great railway systems of the country. 

The many visitors from abroad, buyers and im- 
porters, who make their headquarters with the 
association, can now go direct from their steamers 
to the general offices, and the three thousand 
members, located in every state, are equally bene- 
fited through the direct connections of the Hudson 
tul nels 

The editorial and advertising departments of 

Smerican Industries,” the Association’s official 


magazine, and of “Export American Industries” 
(English and Spanish editions), have also been re 
moved to the new location 

a 


The Royersford Foundry & Machine Co., manu- 
facturers of the Sells roller bearing, have opened 
a European branch with Theodore Butter, Ltd., 
149 Queen Victoria St., London, England, to meet 
the increasing demand for Sells roller bearings in 


Europe 


A New Club House. 


The Southern Manufacturers’ Club of Charlotte, 
N. C., formally opened their new club house 
Thursday evening, Sept. 29. The occasion was a 
most enjoyable one and in its new home this im- 
portant organization will be of greater service 
than ever in looking to the comfort and well-being 
of its members. 


Qe 


The Mansfield Bleachery. 


A bleachery equipped with the most improved 
machinery and appliances has recently been started 
at Mansfield, Mass., the principal owners being the 
Messrs. Bannon, who have been associated with 
the Saylesville Bleachery and other large dyeing, 
bleaching and finishing plants. 

The building occupied by the new company was 
formerly used by the Crossley Print Works. It is 
situated on the main line of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad, and is admirably 
located to accommodate the trade either by rail or 
tide water. The Crossley Building has been en- 
larged, additional wings added thereto and numer- 
ous improvements have been made to secure a 
modern structure. The important feature in the 
location of the bleachery is the abundant supply of 
water. After exhaustive tests, it has been shown 
to be inexhaustible in quantity, with the quality 
second to none in the United States for the pur- 
pose of bleaching fine white goods. 

The daily output of the plant is placed at about 
50,000 yards, but this can be readily increased to 
twice the amount as conditions demand. The man- 
agement of the plant and the execution of the 
work is in the hands of men of long experience in 
old established works of this character, and the 
prompt production of the very best work, along 
the lines that are undertaken, is guaranteed. 

The detail of the water supply. is interesting. 
Both spring and pond water are available to a 
large extent. Besides these, a tank has been 
erected for fire and emergency purposes. This 
tank has a capacity of 50,000 gallons. The com- 
pany, anticipating a good deal of singeing work, 
has its own gas plant. The place is equipped with 
the most up-to-date bleaching and finishing ma- 
chinery which has been selected with care and 
knowledge of its utility. 

The men back of the enterprise are popular in 
the trade. They have selected the well-known 
firm of Myrick & Rice, 320 Broadway, New York, 
for their seliing agents, and that firm will be glad 
to furnish any information regarding price, ete. 
The president of the company, Patrick Bannon, is 
probably one of the best-known men in the bleach- 
ing line. He has been associated with the Sayles- 
ville Company for over 50 years in an expert 
capacity. His personality and ability as adviser is 
an important asset to the company. His son, Wil- 
liam H. Bannon, treasurer and superintendent of 
the company, has been trained under the guidance 
of his father, and his knowledge of chemistry, 
together with his long practical experience, enables 
him to cope with the most critical demand. 





Wovlen Overseers of Maine. 


The annual meeting of the Woolen Overseers’ 
Association of Eastern Maine was held at Camp 
Benson, Saturday, September 10. G. A. Mabbett, 
the president. called the meeting to order. J. H. 
Parker was appointed secretary pro tem. F. W. 
Seavey, F. Mellor and H. Waterhouse were ap- 
pointed a committee on credentials and reported 
favorably on the following applicants, who were 
admitted to membership: 

Geo. L. Hunt, assistant supeerintendent of the 
Vassalboro Mills, North Vassalboro, Me.; Albert 
Bentley, Dexter, Me.; G. M. Slater, Dexter, Me.; 
Benj. Eyers, finisher, North Vassalboro, Me.; 
James Carnegie, dyer, North Vassalboro, Me.; 
Lloyd Sykes, designer, North Vassalboro, Me.; 
Howard McQuillan, John E, Ormiston. 

Next in order was the appointment of a bene- 
ficiary committee consisting of the president, treas- 
urer, secretary and resident secretary of each 
town 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: 

Abel Wall, president; Irving Small, vice-presi- 
dent; Chas. E. Pooler, second vice-president; L. C. 
Sawyer, secretary; J. T. Davidson, treasurer. 

It was voted to hold the next meeting at 
Togus, Me. The following members were present 
in addition to the new members elected at this 
meeting: 

H. Waterhouse, Wm. Thompson, R. L. White, 
Abel Wall, C. A. Speake, J. H. Shaw, Irving Small, 
Percy Russell, Fred Pooler, J. H. Parker, M. C. 
O’Brien, G. A. Mabbett, James Morgridge, Lewis 
Mellor, Fred Mellor, James Lynch, A. D. Mansell, 
Edward Leach, W. Illingworth, J. H. Fitzgerald, 
J. J. King, J. T. Davidson, Wm. Emery, F. L 
Cushman, F. E. Came, J. H. Davenport, A. A. 
3urkhardt. 

Dinner was served, after which a ball game was 
played between two clubs composed of the weavers 
and spinners of the Newport Mill. The meeting 
was not as large as usual, but pronounced by 
those present as one of the best the Association 
has held for some time 


Peerless Gloss Mill White. 


That is the name of a special white paint made 
by John Briggs & Co., 43 Purchase St., Boston, 
Mass. It is made for painting the interior of 
mills and factories where the requirements de- 
mand a paint that is intensely white to start with 
and remains so for the greatest length of time; 
a paint that will reflect and not absorb the light; 
a paint that presents a hard and glossy surlace so 
that the walls and ceilings can be dusted, wiped or 
washed as desired. As this is not a lead and oil 
paint, it has no tendency to assume the yellow 
cast which destroys the radiant effect and then 
requires frequent renewal. Heavy body, great 
covering capacity, durability and extreme white- 
ness are the essential features claimed for this 
paint. It is designed particularly for mill and 
tactory use 
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Announcement. 


Mr. Daniel Sharp Pratt, Jr., has this day been 
admitted a partner in my wool business which will 
be conducted hereafter under the firm name and 
style of Daniel S. Pratt & Company at 185 Sum- 
mer St., Boston. With increased facilities, the new 
firm will continue the importing of South Ameri- 
can and Australian wools, and will act as sole 
agents in the United States and Canada for 
Messrs. Engelbert Hardt & Co., Buenos Ayres, 
Montevideo and Punta Arenas, and for Messrs. G 
Hardt & Co., Ltd., Melbourne, Sydney and Bris- 
bane. Daniel S. Pratt. 

30ston, Oct. I, Igro. 


——___g—_________ 


Good Summer Business. 
The Crocker-Wheeler Co. of Ampere, N. J., 


have been booking a large number of important 
orders for electrical equipment during the summer 
months. In addition to some big orders in the 
iron and steel trade they have secured an order 
for one 400 k. w. direct current turbo type gen 
erator for the United States Finishing Co. of Con 
ecticut; two 125 k. w. direct current generators 
for the Kilburn Mills, New Bedford, Mass.; one 
200 k. v. a. Engine Type alternating current gen- 
erator for Crown Mills. of New York 
+ 


A Patent Law for Holland. 


Holland has had no law for the protection of 
patent rights since 1869, the Patents Act having 
been repealed in that year on the ground that 
patents hindered the free development of industry. 
rhe results, however, were not quite so satisfactory 
as were anticipated, and there has been an agita- 
tion in favor of some scheme of industrial protec- 
tion for some considerable time past. A change 
was foreshadowered in the Speech from the 
Throne in 1go1, and at length the matter has taken 
really definite shape in the new Patents Bill which 
will shortly come before and doubtless receive the 
assent of the First Chamber. 

The main points of the bill are as follows: Nov- 
elty is demanded in the discovery, and will be con- 
sidered lacking if the discovery should have been 
previously so described as to have been already 
capable of technical application. Instruments and 
machines used in manufacture are patented, as are 


also foodstuffs. A new material or substance is 
not patentable, but may be protected by patenting 


the method of making it. The discoverer of a 
patented improvement to a previous patent has the 
right to purchase the original patent from the 
holder, and this right may be enforced at law. 

If the patentee takes no steps to work his patent 
for three years after obtaining it he may be forced 
to sell his rights or grant licenses, if thought de- 
sirable in the public interest, and if five years 
elapse and the patent is not being actually worked 
in Holland, it becomes invalid. The rights are 
granted for fifteen years. Holland being a party 
to the Industrial Property Convention of 1883, any 
applicant for a patent in some other country is now 
allowed twelve months for registration in Holland. 
—The Manchester Guardian 
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Personality in Business. 


\ very interesting and instructive sketch of the 
dey pment of the B. F. Sturtevant Co., Hyde 
Park, Mass., has recently been issued by that 
ompany It deals with the real foundation ot 
this extensive business, the personality and char- 


acter of its founder, B. F. Sturtevant, and of his 


successor, Eugene N. Foss 




















Mr. Sturtevant came to Boston fifty years ago, 
issets being one idea, a patent, one model and 
seventy-five cents These were his tangible as- 
sets. There was another asset often overlooked 
id never enters yooks, because it 1s 
tangible and \ do not €1 now at first 
. side f the ledger t put it:—Destin) 
P; oes ming to Bost Mr. Sturtevant w 
oemaker in a M lag 
5 es D 
\ sibilit é 
ont } i 
tape is unwound fron bobbin—and, feeding this 
strip t g f 1 the wood 
d in Le same blow Th 
s t V 1 the shoes of ci 
t e pege2 the Sturtevant w 
As the é ( $ e of Mr. Sturtevant’s 
macnine raised lust W bothered the wo 
n I A I t re 
r nceive imple } \ + , +} 
dust aw Bot! thes« eas 
I rm lustry Toget t ch 
r 1 H S 1 neooing h 
pegging 
O working toda 
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t é l he ed th 
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f ne ha nec hanical 
é lf there 
' be ' = 
A f M Sturte t 1 fan 
tallied with sundry elemental facts. For was not 
the globe itself fan, blowing the breath of life 
to every leaf and lung? Yes, there was good busi- 
noes in tac 
So Mr. Sturtevant arrived in Boston with the 


scanty assets of the new corporation. The prin- 
cipal item—the seventy-five cents—went for cab- 
‘Is of his invention to a lodg- 
ing hous And now he touched the zero of the 
inancial scal I point he had only two 
ive He could remain at zero; or, given 
sufficient buoyancy and energy, he could rise. He 

\ little shop on Sudbury Street, with half a 
dozen workmen, sufficed for a few years; but in 
1876 a new shop, which was then considered large, 
was built in Jamaica Plain. In less than a decade 
this had to be more than doubled. Shortly after 
this Mr. Sturtevant passed away and at this point 
the biography might terminate. But the power 
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and personality of Mr. Sturtevant did not termi- 
nate at this point. The personal power of a man 
who does things refuses to terminate and is some- 
how so infused into the marrow of the things he 
does that his work takes and holds just a lap or 
two in the lead; just enough to maintain—if his 
spirit is infused also into his successors—a definite 
supremacy. 

The Sturtevant Company is, and always has 
been, an independent force in the development of 
its own business and of the industrial community 
which it serves. Nevertheless, like most concerns 
of similar magnitude, it shares with other New 
England industries a certain conjunction of inter- 
ests, in the manner indicated. Its early and form- 
ative years were under the direction of 





ts founder, 


Mr. Sturtevant, but its later growth has been 
largely directed by Mr. Foss and his associates, 


mn whose hands it follows a course consistent 
h other important New England interests with 
-h they are identified. Through such identity 





f direction the policies of many lines of work | 
come parallel‘for the establishment of better local 
conditions and the insurance of industrial stability, 
permanence and growth. Thus no industry stands 
vholly aloof, and every effort made rightfully for 
> 





the advancement of one, necessarily widens out t 
include the conditions which all other industries 
of the same section must face 
It is in the direct line of these efforts that Mr. 
Foss has been compelled to labor time and time 
yain, not merely to build up the industrial status 
the Sturtevant Company, but to obtain general 
nditions more reassuring for the future pros- 
peiity of the industrial community in which it is 
n integral part. Within five years from the en- 


largement 1886 the Sturtevant works were again 


doubled and in 1901 a new site was chosen at 
Hyde Park and quickly covered with gre 
] 


great shops 

oundries, comprising at present twé 
loor space, with every resou! 
nt manufacture. ; 
[he entire growth of the company has been 
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a 

nsistent evolution. Sturtevant fans required di- 

t drive when built in large sizes, and the Stur- 
tevant automatic engines were developed. \s 


ntilating and draft fans—especially those in 
naval and marine service—must be absolutely un- 
failing, these engines were developed to gi 
positively reliable and continuous service with the 
minimum of attention. The famous “Navy Steam 
Fan” was thus evolved. The success of the Stur- 
tevant engines in such service led to their gen- 
eral use. 

Thus also electric drive, essential for use with 
some kinds of fans, was developed at the Sturte- 
vant works into the well-known Sturtevant 
motors, generators and generating sets. The 
Sturtevant steam turbine followed in due time; 
simple, durable, with indestructible buckets, 
noiseless and possessing extreme flexibility of 
speed and power. 

Thus with the development of these various 
types of Sturtevant apparatus the company armed 
itself to attack the great basic problems of fuel 
economy. Mr. Sturtevant, Eugene N. Foss, who 
succeeded him in the management of the business, 
and their associates recognized that in every 


eo 
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power plant there was a large percentage of 

oidable fuel-waste. To furnish the ideal method 

preventing this loss required only the suitable 
application of a Sturtevant blower in connection 
with specially designed means for utilizing the 
heat saved. And thus arose the Sturtevant sys 
tems of mechanical drait and fuel economizing, 
together with the comprehensive series of power- 












generating and utilizing apparatus known every- 
here today under the name of Sturtevant 
: pce clpicecteracnt 
The Belgian Lace Industry. 
li rnishing the following information concern 
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1g lace making and lace makers in Belgium, Cc 
ul .H Abert Johnson, of Liege, reports the pres 
ent number of lace makers at 45,000 women anid 


as compared with 150,000 1n 1875 



























i Turnhout 2,500 lace makers produce “la de 
lle de Malines,” a superior article bcth in design 
nd workmanship, but the majority produce “point 
de Paris,” used for household furnishings; “point 
le Lille,” sold in Holland and Brittany for trim 
g the characteristic caps worn by native w 
men; “point de Binche,” and torchon laces. 


The lace makers begin their apprenticeship at 6 
3 [ hough the legal age limit is 
rs. Their hours are 6.30 to noon and I t 
ock in summer, and in winter 8 a. m. 
They earn 8 to 10 cents a day; the more ex 
pert 14 cents. The maximum wages paid to the 


iost skillful lace makers never exceed 30 cents a 
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lay, and out of 2,500 workers only about 20 a1 
paid the maximum. Children up to 12 years 
ge, and even older, are paid 20 cents per weel 
Relatively to its value, the lace workers producing 
1e Malines lace are the most poorly paid. 

\ll lace makers are paid by the ell, the Fle: 











different ages, dwellings, small work 
ingmen’s houses L to which are the work 
rooms into wh the children are packed. Often 






70 to 100 workers are crowded into a space that 
would barely suffice for 20 people to move about. 
The rooms are not heated. At nightfall the 
benches are ranged along the wall, and upon small 
round tables a petroleum lamp is placed, with 
flasks of clear water arranged so that the light 
traverses the water and falls on the lace pillows 

the workers. Lace workers attending these 
schools pay 30 cents a month, and the price of 
the thread furnished for their work is deducted 
from their wages. 

The children employed received no instruction, 
the greater part not knowing how to read or 
write. The director of a school must turn over all 
work to the agent, so that sales in the open 
market are excluded. All work executed is 
usually specially ordered. All lace produced is of- 
fered for sale, whether good, bad, or indifferent, 
a fact that, it is claimed, has depreciated the in 
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dustry and maintains the low scale of wages that 
prevails. 

The lace maker’s skill is only developed me- 
chanically, anything like artistic training being 
lacking, which partly accounts for the large 
amount of inferior lace found on sale. 

For ameliorating the condition of the lace 
workers and lending support to one of the oldest 
and most attractive of Belgian industries, a new 
school has been organized that will consolidate all 
existing schools and employ those teachers now 
working separately. 

——--+ —— _ - -—---- 


The Schreiner Finish. 








he application of t Schreiner finish to cot- 
ng to the sen 
drops oi 
to sp 
Cons 





ently been de- 
ent finish, and 
lescribed as 

certainly suc- 


ceeded in obtaining a bright finish, which marks 





n advance as regards its water-resting proper- 
ties, over tl 





the ordinary work 
The details of the process are 





secret, but the essential principle is understood to 
be the preliminary coating of the fabric with a 
thin, transparent, insoluble, and adherent film, 


with subsequent Schreinering in the usual way. 
\ solution of celluloid is employed, and the ques- 
tion of the solvent is of importance. If the or- 
iin solvent, a mixture of ether and alcohol, be 
employed the film is rather opaque, and the fir 
msequence dull. The best results are said 


ybtained with amyl formiate (the formic ether 


u 
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tity 

sprayed on hard dried cloth \ttempts have 
also been made to employ a solution of egg al 
hun } hho 1 . Ssnal ¢ ta ecu hav 

Dumen, Dut no practical esults appear to Nave 


been btained by this means The Mancheste 
ical each sic 


Rhode Island, Woonsocket \ new cloth 
washer has been installed in the Enterprise Dye 
Works, Mark Hough, proprietor. 

Wisconsin, Milwaukee. Otto Pietsch Dye 
Works, 254-56 West Water St., have added a dé 
partment to their general cleaning and garment 
dyeing business for bleaching and dyeing cotton, 
woolen, worsted and merino yarns. This depart 
ment is equipped with three skein dyeing ma- 
chines and complementary equipment. They al! 
have installed equipment to wind and cone yarns. 
The company has capital stock of $50,000. A. F 


Vogel is president and E. A. Ulbricht, secretary 


and treasurer. The cleaning 
business was started in 1855 
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tory manner, developing 780 h. p., whereas the 
usual chimney tables recommend this size for ap- 
proximately only 300 h. p. 

The movement of air follows the law of gravity. 
So the difference in capacity between, stacks re- 
spectively 100 and 200 feet high would, therefore, 
Le in proportion to their square roots, as I0 is to 
14, which is small for such a great difference, so I 
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Natural and Artificial Draft. 


Continued from page 121 














If the chimney is above 100 feet in height, the ignore it altogether and taking an area that I 

i theoretical 7 square feet requirement is still less know to be right to the smaller, which is 7 square 

; nd as I savy, I never take less than 16 square feet feet theoretically and increasing this to 20 square 

“_ irea, W h is more than double the theoretical feet for use in practice per 1,000 h. p., for any 

for 100 feet high, I consider that it is ampl height of chimney, I know it must be even more 
al wance 10r any overload, is well as safe and i - 

: ] never found any difficulty in practice by its | a 

1e smallest allowable area should give the best | ys | 
a ; ( t iS were \ t necrease 20 square feet per | sOoe AIP | 40001 | 
mean in a | | 
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ininaidicnsscntsiasiocan tind 


{ iditional surface to be warmed to the same tem 
1 exposure to radiation 
le aks caused by 


. wee ca nes ee 


unneeded area is 



















i re making for a great detriment to the pulling | 

force of the stack so essential for keeping down | 1090 4. F 4000 #4. FP? 
; the plant investment as well as for its economy . 

; On the same b s of conditions as r the 100 aa = j 





















































































































































the future, use your judgment as to further per- 
entage of increase to same: but do bear in mind 


that excess area beyond reasonable future re- 


rements does not essist at all in pulling the 


. t st to be usec yr determining the draft FIG. 3. 
i presure, we find that 69 cubic feet will be passed 
: per second per each square foot of area ale if there is a greater height than 100 feet. So 
Assuming then our boiler horse power-requires ! think I have allowed enough excess of area even 
s much as 4 pounds of coal per horse power and if it is not as great as others use 
hile theoretically 12 pounds of air needed to While I do not wish to deter those who have 
: b nd 1 we will use 20, or plus the time and the disposition to figure a given chim- 
pound of 11 involves 21 pounds of gas or 84 ney problem with accuracy, yet I believe the fac- 
pounds g per boiler horse power So as the tors, 6/10 of an inch pressure per 100 feet of 
ulation at the end of this paper shows, we height and the area factor at 20 square feet per 
therefore for 1,000 boiler horse power with a 1,000 h. p. for all heights will be welcome to many 
rt stack of only 100 feet high, the startlingly as safe quantities to work to in selecting the two 
1 area of 7 square feet actually needed. If required dimensions of a new chimney. 
€ surface friction needs to be set off, sure 25 to If you must add something for “good luck” put 
so per cent. is ample allowance, and then as you it on to the height, as you stand to lose less on 
think the plant may run above rating, or increas¢ this, as the excess area will only come useful in a 


long distant future when the plant has grown to 
it. I have seen too many plants handicapped by 
strained proportions for a great future, whereas 
when the future did arrive, it was entirely a differ- 







needed air through the coal heaped on the grates. 
Surely 4 pounds of coal per horse power and 21 
pounds of gas per pound of fuel are reasonably 


ent mill or a problem altogether dissimilar to any 
initial conception. In following the mill develop 
ment for 20 years here in New England, it has 









‘ge factors, so why such tremendous excess inclined me to believe that if I had the making of 
areas are invariably allowed, has been a puzzle to any new power plant layout, it would be my pur- 
me. I suppose it is done because it is cheaper to pose to plan for the highest economy for the im- 


rovide more area than the needed height and 
therefore we see something like a 2,000 h. p. or 
ore area with an inferior height used for 1,000 
p. and proving in such cases that where the 
rt stack height is a fault to begin with, it is 
de worse by hitching it together with an un- 





mediate needs, not extending farther perhaps than 
the next five years. This burdening a new plant 
to struggle under heavy fixed charges and loss in 
operating until the work develops to meet the 
initial undue proportion, is as bad as buying a 
man’s suit for a boy because you know he is going 















lue area. In actual practice we have seen stacks to grow to it some day. Make things of right 

irk close to their theoretical area capacity, as proportions to get the best economy for what you 

7 instance, at Lawrence, Mass., a chimney 128 need now, and then success brings ample capital 
s feet high above grates with flue area of 9 square and you can then easier afford to throw away the 
‘ ect took care of 6 Manning boilers in a satisfac- old plant, if you like, and start out with another 











up-to-date outfit. In our conceit at any present 
time, we lay out big schemes for additional fu- 
ture boilers of the same kind in a great shed of a 
building and what do you generally find 10 or 15 
years later but a collection of big and little units, 
difterent makes, different piping systems, etc., 
with the same thing seen in the engine room and 
clsewhere. 

Before leaving the subject of natural draft I 
would recall the theories and formulas pertaining 
to this calculation to be found in a similar paper 
on this subject which I read before this Associa- 
tion in 1900, together with a table of chimney 
heights worked out on a basis which I purposely 
stretched out of reason, so they would not be 
used, as my object then as now, was to make the 
subject understandable for others to select the 
dimensions of height and area to suit their indi- 
vidual cases and to point out that no table can be 
made to fit any and all given amounts of horse 
power, as there are more important factors in- 
volved to the chimney than the mere amount of 
horse power. 

Realizing the loss of convenience of using the 
chimney tables in vogue, I hope my two factors ot 
6/10 of an inch per 100 feet of height and 200 
square feet area per 1,000 boiler horse power will 
prove a simple and better substitute and when 
used with intelligent study and tabulation for the 
needed height for pressure, will make your future 
chimneys a better investment. 

In regard to the character of the chimney con- 
struction in general use, the most efficinet and 
handsomest, in the writer’s opinion, is a well de- 
signed brick chimney with an inside core. The 
next selection would be a brick or a “radial 
brick” chimney without a core, following which 
would be a lined steel stack with the unlined steel 
pipe the lowest in order. There is another ad- 
vantage besides the better retention of heat in 
having a core, as it can be taken out if more area 
is ever needed and in many cases this has been 
done. 

Concrete chimneys are being built also, but 
some good engineers are afraid of them as they 
claim that concrete is such a brittle substance that 
owing to wind vibration it will certainly in time 
open fissures through the thin shell which will 
permit the entrance of moisture and combining 
with the sulphur gas destroy the reinforcing iron 
bonding the material. 

To make my paper practical to the majority of 
my hearers who probably have chimneys already 
built, would say that yours is a case of studying 
your conditions to see what you can best get from 
them and suggest that you try running your plant 
on as few boilers as possible. I believe the result 
will prove decidedly advantageous. You must 
have the engineer interested to give it a fair trial, 
as it may mean a little better attention to fires to 
prove it out, because if you are troubled with 
weak natural draft you must break up the fires 
oftener and study closely to obtain better, intelli- 
gent and more intensified firing. 

In winte1, if you are troubled with poorer: draft 
than in summer, 


it is due to having the boiler 
room too tightly closed. If the firemen object to 
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cold drafts from doors and windows, provide the 
air entrance from the top of the room. 

Often the wind in certain directions instead of 
assisting the draft makes for the contrary, which 
condition occurs when the wind is blowing in the 
same direction towards the boiler house door and 
this being kept open the suction of air follows 
along in the same direction out through same, so 
that the boilers nearest to the door have difficulty 
in getting their supply of air through the grates 

An unutilized excess of draft pressure is bad and 
the boilers should be fired as near the limit of 
draft as possible so as to prevent such excess, but 
there will at times be necessarily a considerable 
surplus pull by the wind producing a greater draft 
one time than another. That this excess draft 
is more common than otherwise is shown by the 
operation of the automatic regulation of dampers 
in the general run of plants, continually cutting 
off 25 to 50 per cent. and more of the available 
draft throughout the entire day. Of course as the 
plant is being run, the damper regulation makes 
for a great saving in preventing an undue excess 
of air through the grates, but it should be put to 
work as far as possible to produce a more intense 
fire and by heavier coaling to run with fewer 
boilers. 

In this matter of draft regulation, it is much 
better to have a regulator that operates slowly 
than to have one so sensitive as to be opening 
and closing on a slight variation of pressure, 
thereby letting in an excess of air one minute, and 
then tightly closing, cutting off the air supply al- 
together, which makes for another loss to follow 
by imperfect combustion. 

If you have such a sensitive damper, it is not 
necessary to throw it out, just limit your range of 
damper opening, so that it does not shut tight or 
open to its fullest extent. The regulating damper 
should be as near the chimney as possible, and if 
it were placed at the top of the chimney, it would 
be better yet, as in times of closing, it would hold 
back that much more heat. As it operates now in 
many plants, when the damper is closed at the 
port, the brick lining or core begins to lose im- 
mediately its stored up heat and the chimney 
cools off, then when the demand for steam comes, 
instead of an active chimney agent, it takes a bit 
of a while for it to recover its lost heat and give 
vigorous draft; meanwhile, the plant is held back 
in getting the supply of steam demanded. The 
condition becomes worse where the regulation is 
applied to dampers in the boiler uptakes, as dur- 
ing the time of cut off the flues have cooled as 
well as the chimney. 

It will not be denied that any sort of a chimney 
gives some draft, in fact a fair draft as practice is 
teday, but I maintain that the average draft is 
not up to what it might be and should be— 
hence we are generally using too many boilers and 
firing at a disadvantage for the best economy. 
New boilers are purchased to get thinner fires or 
artificial draft installed that would be unnecessary 
if the chimney were properly worked out in the 
beginning. 


ARTIFICIAL DRAFTS. 


I have taken so much of your time in consider- 
ing the natural draft that I must necessarily make 
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my remarks on artificial draft rather briefer than 
is proper to do justice to such an important field. 

“It is frequently quoted that with mechanical 
draft a smaller excess supply of air than that de- 
manded by theory is required than with natural 
draft. In all probability this arises from the fact 
that natural draft pressures are, as a rule, con- 
siderably lower than those mechanically produced, 
and fires are worked with less thickness with the 
former, so that such a thorough and uniform mix- 
ing of the coal and coal and air does not take 
place as with the greater pressure and thicker 
fires of the latter.’"—From the Electrical Engi- 
neer, London. 

Artificial draft may be either of two systems or 
a combination of both, viz., the Induced Draft, 
Forced Draft or Balanced Draft. 

The Induced Draft or Suction Draft has all the 
advantages of the natural draft, with the addi- 
tional assurance of providing almost any positive 
required draft pressure that will be needed and 
where the plant is in its infancy it is frequently 
better to use an inexpensive indticed draft than to 
incur the investment charge for a huge chimney 
against future needs, which are indefinite—perhaps 
to a remote period. While generally the cost of 
the induced draft is 75 to 80 per cent. less than an 
equivalent chimney capacity, its proportionate ex- 
pense is not fixed, as the greater the chimney 
height, the less the induced draft equipment costs 
in proportion, and if foundations are particularly 
expensive for the chimney the relative difference 
in cost will become greater in favor of the in- 
duced 3y using powerful fans the outlay for 
boiler installations can be reduced at least 25 per 
cent. and in one case the company I represent cut 
it by one-half with great success. 

The maintenance of the Induced Draft is very 
small. If the plant is large enough to warrant 
using Corliss type engines, the operating expense 
can be maintained at less than 1 per cent. of the 
steam produced. In ordinary moderate sized 
piants the expense is never more than double this, 
or 2 per cent, The equipment stands up well with 
small risk of break-down and by attaching a 
pulley which can be operated by a belt from the 
main drive or to an electric motor, the plant is 
insured against shut-down without the expense for 
duplicate apparatus 

Induced Draft fans are usually provided with 
water cooled bearings to protect the babbitt from 
melting down, but I have known where Induced 
Draft fans have been used for eighteen years 
without any such water, in fact, the bearings prob- 
ably can be kept sufficiently cool by openings in 
the case around the bearings, so that the cold air 
is drawn over same. A half inch water pipe will 
furnish all the water generally necessary to the 
largest size of induced draft fan. 

The Forced Draft blows the air under the 
grates and the cost of operation is the same as for 
the induced draft, because although it has a 
smaller fan, the weight of air to be moved in a 
given time is the same as the induced draft would 
have to handle if used at the other end. 

Jalanced Draft—Wherever forced draft is used, 
it can be connected to operate simultaneously 
with either the automatic damper regulator at the 
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chimney or the regulator operating the speed of 
induced draft engine. The object being to obtain 
a neutral or zero draft just over the fire, so that 
when the fire doors are opened for cooling, there 
is no inrush of cold air against the boiler shell, 
which tends to injure same as well as to spoil the 
economy, nor on the other hand is there any out- 
ward flame to injure the fireman or to destroy the 
boiler front, the latter condition being a frequent 
trouble to many forced draft installations. 

The expense for installing the balanced draft 
system need be very small and its use has prob- 
ably been held back by prohibitive cost for pat- 
ents of doubtful merit. In many situations the 
balanced draft will make for improving the econ- 
omy with better ease in operating the plant and 
as the public finds how simply the trick can be 
accomplished, it is certainly bound to be used to 
a greater extent in the future. 

Abroad intensive firing is being adopted on 
larger scales and in the development to achieve 
the highest results in some of the great electrical 
and industrial plants, they are equipping their 
plants with huge thermal storage tanks in addi- 
tion to their economizers. These things are 
bound to follow in this country as progressive 
boiler builders realize that whatever helps the 
economical production of steam is to their advan- 
tage in keeping pace with their wide awake com- 
petitors who are scientifically improving the effi- 
cency of gas producers. 

The prime movers of the plant have heretofore 
had the first place in attraction for study and de- 
velopment and thousands of dollars are spent to 
secure only a small economy which may be offset 
in the adjoining room by the firemen unnoticed 
However, just as the public have had a surfeit of 
the moving signs in the red light district, so is 
coming the day when the owner will walk his 
visitor past the wonderful turbines into his boiler 
room and there throw out his chest with pride at 
its display of cleanliness, and its well studied 
features to secure all the heat possible from the 
fuel by its most complete utilization 
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Cotton Mills of Mexico. 
SPENCER JANNEY STEINMETZ, 141 Milk St., Boston 


Mass. 


To those going to Mexico, the Hercules mills 
on the Mexican National Railroad, half way be- 
tween Laredo and Mexico City, is the finest and 
best equipped. I will not burden you with a list 
of the mills in Mexico, as you all have complete 
list of them in your textile directories, but the 
following mills are of sufficient importance, to be 
affixed to this paper, as representing the flower 
of the cotton mills in Mexico. 

Aquas calientes. 

Factory of Louis Cornu. This town 
for its shawls and blanket mills 
Parras in the State of Coahuila 

Cia Industrial de Parras. Capital, $1,000,000; 
20,000 spindles and 550 looms. 

Valle de Cintalapa in state of Chiapas. 

Leopoldo Gout factory. 

City of Mexico. 


is noted 








Forty mills have their selling houses in this city. 
Tepeji del Rio in State of Hidalgo. 

F. M. Arauna. 

Guadalajara in State of Jalisco. 

Campania Industriel de Guadalajara. 
Lagos de Moreno in State of Jalisco. 

Juan B. Rincon Gallardo. 
Monterey in State of Nueva Leon. 

Cantu Mills, $250,000 capital. Compania Indus- 
triel de Monterey, $400,000 capital. 

Queretaro. 

The Hercules Mills. 
San Luis Potosi. 

Hidalgo Mills. 

Orizaba in State of Vera Cruz. 

Compania Lda. Manufacturera de Yute, capital, 
$2,500,000. Compania Industriel de Orizaba, cap- 
ital, $15,000,000. 

It should be noted that the cotton mills of Mex- 
ico do not produce one-fifth of the cotton de- 
manded by that country and four-fifths is imported 
from France, England and Germany and while I 
have not the exact figures of the trade we receive, 
it is the mouse’s share, instead of the lion’s share 
as it should be. 

For the high class goods worn by the merchants 
and the well-to-do people, Mexico looks entirely 
to France and you buy in Mexico the most beau- 
tiful French ginghams, lawns, cambrics, denims 
and other fine cotton goods made by the splendid 
French mills. The heavy and coarse goods come 
from Germany and incidentally, may the writer 
ask, who is not in your line of business, but just 
interested in the mills from the standpoint of coal, 
why it is in foreign lands, that the people look 
to Germany for the well made, heavy and durable 
cotton cloth. 

You will recall that .a small amount of raw cot- 
ton is raised in Mexico, but not enough to sup- 
ply the mills and looms of that country. It is true, 
that in nearly every case, the mills are equipped 
with machinery made in America and England 
and the overseers, superintendents and leading 
mechanics are almost wholly Americans, English- 
men or Scotchmen and in some few cases French 
and Germans. 

The goods made are arranged from the stand- 
point of variety, which each country works out in 
good time its own problem and the writer was 
impressed with the fact, that the manufacturers 
of piece goods suit the locality to which they are 
sent and were shipped in tarpaulin and canvas 
packages in short lengths, so as to be put in the 
saddle packs of the mules and to be handled easily 
to the lighters, which come into the shallow 
waters of the streams to load for the steamers 
and even in no case were the large cumbersome, 
heavy wooden packages used, such as we in Amer- 
ica pack our goods in. 

While the railroads and steamships have 
brought the people of the world to this country, 
(Mexico), they have not destroyed the manner in 
which the Mexican people dress and the greens, 
browns, blues and yellows used in the ginghams 
gives a beautiful variety of colors and a most 
pleasing tone to the dress and pleasant to look 
upon. Most of the dyes used in the mills are fast 
colors and as the writer was in the East India 
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business at one time, which business is to import 
indigo and cutch, he looked into the question of 
the permanency of the colors and found them un- 
usually fast, which is necessary to withstand the 
intense heat of the tropics. The goods must be 
woven well in order to stand the washing in the 
streams as in order to get them clean, they are 
pounded and scrubbed against the rocks and 
stones and it takes good cloth to stand this hard 
usage and the dresses are sometimes worn for 
two years or more, but the natives use the same 
goods, (cotton) year in and year out. 

The manner of baling cotton is to the Mexican 
mills most important, and they claim, and with 
some sense of being right, that Egyptian, Chinese 
and Indian cotton is baled at a less loss in transit 
than our United States cotton, which nearly al- 
ways reaches them torn and gaping open from 
many torn places in the bagging, the hoops burst 
and a general forlorn, falling to pieces look to it. 

The climate of Mexico is healthy, being 12 to 
32 degrees north latitude, and for spinning fine 
yarns the dryness necessitates in all cases the use 
of humidifiers. 

The army and navy will always buy and do buy 
the strongest and best goods, and herein lies our 
chance on our splendidly made United States 
goods. 

Mexico exports no cotton goods and depends 
on imports from other nations, France, Germany 
and England, for over 70 per cent. of her manu- 
factured goods. 

The capital has a population of over 470,000 peo- 
ple, all consumers of cotton goods by the thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of yards, but alas, 
not the goods of the United States. 

It is not only to Mexico we should send our 
cotton goods but nearly every nation (outside of 
England, France and Germany) wants them. 

Just a word to touch on the reason why we 
should have and will have some day soon, very 
soon, facilities for getting our goods across all 
the oceans to the people who want them—is this 
fact clear and stern. 

All other great nations have steamship lines, 
which have sailed out in the lanes of trade to the 
forty-seven nations of the globe. I beg to attach 
a table showing the strength of the world’s ship- 
ping, and for this reason and this one only. 
Goods when made must be moved by rail and 
water. The railroad end of it we know better 
than any other nation on the globe, the marine 
proposition is not a glorious feather in our cap. 
You will, of course, cut out the Great Lakes ship- 
ping in the table affixed, as they do not take a 
yard of cotton goods to any foreign nation. 

From an authoratative source the list of steam 
shipping of 100 tons and upwards is given as an 
indication of the transport facilities of various 
countries, and shows that the capacity of the 
United States sea going vessels is not any ade- 
quate proportion of its manufacturing and com- 


mercial resources. 
ee 


*Virginia, Danville. The addition being built for 
the Danville Knitting Mills, previously noted, is 
to enlarge the finishing room. No new machinery 
will be required at this time. 





























































































































































































































































































Recent Textile Patents. 


YBBIN-BORING Machine. 
C. Baldwin, Providence, R. I. 
BOBBIN HOLDER for Spinning Spindles. 
745. Frank Oskrit, Pittsfield, Mass. 
CLOTH TENTERING Machines. Selvage Feed 
fe 970,697. William Evans, Kearny, N. J 
FABRIC Impregnating Apparatus. 969,041 
est De Journo, Allentown, Pa. 
FIBROUS FABRIC. Gustave C. Rasch, 
Burlington, Wis 
CLOTH-PILING Apparatus 
Sampston, Philadelphia Pa 
KNITTING MACHINE Needle and Jack Struc- 
ture Eli Tiffany, Bennington, Vt. 
KNIT DRAWERS Ladies’. 969,808 Max 
Saidin, Brooklyn, N. Y 
KNITTING MACHINE Circular 
Harry A. Houseman, Philadelphia, Pa. 
KNITTING MACHINE 
milyea and Ralph 
i. Ss 
\OM Filling-Feeler 
Lawrence, Mass 
YOM SHUTTLE 
Hopedale, Mass 
JOM Pile Fabric. 
Philadelphia, Pa 
OOM SHUTTLE Spindle 
Litchfield, Southbridge, 
JOM SHUTTLE 
Mass 
YOMS. Evener Motion for 
613. Joseph T. Cyr, We 
YOMS. Filling Feeder |! 
Sontag, Clinton, Mass 
YOM HARNESS Fram 
Hakes, Millbury, Mass 
JOMS. Change-controlling Mechanism for Jac 
quards Employed in Automatic Weft-replen- 
ishing. 970,502. Denis M. Hollins, Blackburn, 
England 
YOMS. Weft Controller for 
649. William D. Faulkner, 


970,601. Luther 


970,- 


Ern- 
Q7< »,950 


968,808 Samuel 


968,563. 
970,282. Eugene Ver- 
Hammersley, Waterford, 


970,644. Joshua Robinson, 


968,647 George A. Draper, 


970,463. James Buckler, 


970,510 


Mass 


970,703. 


Herbert L 


Frank H. Stetson, 


Lawrence, 


Tufted Fabric 
Mass 
968,708 George A 


970,- 


yrcester, 
of 18,847 


Hudson W 


Automatic. 
Manchester, 


968,- 
Eng 


IOMS 
Weft-replenishing 


Weft Replenishing Mechanism for 


{ 970,591 Horace Wyman, 


Worcester Mass 
LOOM SHUTTLE. 969,912 
George Stubbings, I 
NEEDLES Carriage for Tuft 
John A. Clark, Worcester, 
SPINNING 


Isaac Snow and 


Mass 
yarn 
Mass. 
MACHINE 970,203 
Siani de Ferranti, Sheffield, England. 
SPINDLE DRIVING Bands 
Guiding and Tensioni 
Bothwell, Scotland 


SPINNING and 


awrence, 


970,608 
Sebastian 


Mechanism for 
ig 969,768. John Boyd, 


Twisting Frames 
( n Ring. 060.443 John C 
John F. Bynum, Cherryville, N. C 

SILK Preserving Tin-weighted 969,446 Olay 
Berg and Ma Imhoff, Paterson, N. J 


Latch for 
Ballard and 


SPINNING MACHINE Spindle. 
V. Cunniff, Fall River, Mass. 

SPINNING, Doubling 
970,617. 
England. 


TWISTING and Cooling Yarns. Means for. 968,- 
723. John D. Whyte, Manchester, Eng, 

WOOL WASHING Machine Carries. 
Frederick G. Sargent, Westford, Mass. 

BED BOTTOM Fabric. 969,568. William H. 
Sleight, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Recent Textile Trade Marks Registered. 


“Arrow Brand.” Cotton 
Bishop, Boston, Mass. 

“Securitas.” Linen and wool piece goods. Ed- 
ouard Leurent, Tourcoing, France. 

“Lilaine.” Linen and wool piece goods. 
Leurent, Tourcoing, France. 

“Red Man’s.” Hosiery. Klusewitz 
ing, Pa. 

“Smiling Beauty.” Infants’ and children’s 
A. D. Katcher & Co., New York. 
“Silhouette.” Hosiery. Walter Wesendonck, New 

York. 
“Bretonne.” Handkerchiefs. 
Co., New York. 
‘““Ambray.” Handkerchiefs. 
Co., New York. 
*Erinperl.” Handkerchiefs. 
Co., New York. 
“Sunspun.” Hand embroidery. 
Co., Chicago, Ill 
*Pongette.” Cotton piece goods A. GS. 
Sons, New Y ork. 
3ig Four.” Hosiery. 
Reading, Pa. 
“Halletta.”” -Ladies’ waists and 
Hanna Munger D. G. Co 


970,189. John 


and Twisting Machine. 
Sebastian Ziani de Ferranti, Sheffield, 


970,118 


lamp-wicking. Robert 


Edouard 


3rc S., 


Read- 


caps. 


Brandon-Magnus 
Brandon-Magnus 
3randon-Magnus 
Marshall Field & 
Hyde & 


Gehrke, Knitting Mills, 
skirts. Burnham 
, Kansas City, Mo 


pe 


The York Silk Mfg. Co. 
declared bankrupt on petition of At- 
torney Geo. C. Neff of York, representing cred- 
itors. Attorney Neff was appointed 
The proceedings are said to be the first step 
toward a reorganization of the York Silk Mfg. 
Co. which it is said is likely to be followed by 


the expected reorganization of the American Silk 
Co 


Pennsylvania, York. 
has been 


receiver. 


Virginia, Williamsburg. The fluctuating 
price of cotton is given as the cause for the em- 
bairrassment of the Williamsburg Knitting Mili 
Co., which has become a voluntary bankrupt. 
The liabilities of the company are placed at $82,- 
665, with assets scheduled at $113,625. H. N. 
Phillips and J. B. C. Spencer have been made re- 
ceivers with a bond of $15,000, and will continue 
the business for the time being. This company 

capital of $80,000, H. S. Bird, president 
and treasurer, and manufactured a line of men’s 
cotton fleeced lined underwear, operating 7 cards, 
1512 mule spindles, 40 knitters and 50 sewing ma- 


chines, the production being sold through New 
York 


nas a 








